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LETTER XXVI. 


many circumſtances, reſemble thoſe I 
conſidered in my laſt letter ; they are 
of an ameliorating nature, a large product of 
them being more beneficial to the ſoil than 
even a fallow; and they probably yield an 
increaſe proportioned to the culture beſtowed 
on them while growing ; but yet it would 


P are a crop which, in 


have cauſed much confuſion to have joined 


them together; for potatoes vary from all 
the reſt in numerous circumſtances, beſides 
that material one of not being a common 
article of culture in very extenſive tracks of 
7 through which this tour was made. 

ſhall firſt lay before you a general ſtate of 
their culture and produce, and if it gives riſe 
to any average accounts, ſhall extract them 
accordingly. 


At Sandy, in Bedfordſhire. 

Soil. A rich deep black fand: 
Rent, 3/4. 105: | LY 
Vol, IV. B Seed 


=o 
Seed and diſtance, Twenty buſhels at 
one foot every way. 
Culture. Hoe them thrice. 
Product. Two hundred and fifty bu- 
ſhels, 20 J. 165. Expences, 12/. 18s. 
6d. Profit, 7/. 175. 6d. 


About Doncaſter. 


Soil. A fine light rich looſe ſand. 
Product. Two hundred and fifty buſhels. 
About York. 
Soil. Light. 125. per acre. 8 
Planted in two feet rows, and earthed 
up with hoes. 
Product. Sixty bufhels. 
At Cottingham, near Hull. 
Soil. Rich loam and mixed clay, at 3 . 
per acre. | 
Seed, &c. twenty buſhels. Hoe ſeveral 
times. 


Product. A hundred and eighty buſhels; 


About Szilling fleet. 


Soil. Sandy, at 14s. 

Seed, &c. Sixteen buſhels, rows two 
feet, plants one foot; horſe hoe them 
two or three times, and hand weed 
them. 

Product. Eighty buſhels. 

Mr. Turner, at Kirkleatham. 

Soil. A light poor ſand, at 8s. 

In rows three feet, plants one foot ; 
horſe hoed once,. and hand hoed 
once ; twice weeded. 

Pro- 


[ 3 J 
Product. Five hundred and cighty- 
eight buſhels. 
Ditto. A rich black loam, well manured. 
In beds four feet wide, three rows on 
each; alleys two feet; plants eigh- 
teen inches aſunder. 

Product. One thouſand one hundred 

and fixty-fix buſhels. 
Mr. Crowe; Kiphn. 
Soil. Clay, at 125. 6 4. 
Culture. Manures with long dung of 
haulm; plants in rows two feet aſun- 
der, plants nine inches; twelve bu- 
ſhels to the acre; four horſe boeingr, 
and well hand hoed. 

Product. A hundred and twenty bu- 
| ſhels. Feeds all forts of cattle. 
Mr. Smelt, at The Leaſes. 

Soil. Gravel. | 

Culture. Manure four loads of long 

dung ; ſets in rows fifteen inches, ten 
from ſet to ſet ; fifteen buſhels ſeed. 
Kept clean from weeds. 

Product. A hundred and thirty buſhels, 
Swinton moor: ſide farms. 

Soils. Black moory land, at 45. 6 d. 

Product. A hundred and twenty 1 
The Colliers moor huſbandry. 

Soil. Black peat earth. 

Culture. In rows two feet, ſets one 

foot ; thirteen buſhels. 
B 2 Pro- 


4 ] 
| Product. A hundred and fifty-eight 
| . - buſhels. 
| Mr. Dalton, Sleninford. 
1 Soil. Light loam on limeſtone, at 8 6. 
. Culture. Rows, three feet; ten loads 
Si of dung. Horſe and hand hoed. 
Product. A hundred and fifty buſhels. 
Mr. Scroope, at Danby. 
Soil. A ſandy loam, at 125. 6 d. 
Culture. Plants, one foot aſunder, a 
handful of dung to each, five loads ; 
eight buſhels ſets; horſe and hand 
hoed. 
Product. Two hundred and ſixteen 
e buſhels. | 
Near Newcaſtle. 
Soil. Sandy, at 205. 
Culture. Twelve buſhels of ſets, at 
one foot ſquare; hand hoe twice, 
and hand weed. 


Product. Two hundred and twenty- 
ſix buſhels. | 


At Morpeth. 

Soil. A loamy clay, in general 12s. 
but planters give 5 /. 

Culture, Twenty-five loads of dung ; 
dibble one foot ſquare, dig for them ; 
twenty - three buſhels; hand hoe 
thrice. 

Product. Three hundred and fifty bu- 

5 ſhels. Expences, 12 J. 5 5. 6d. Pro- 
fit, 5 J. 45. 6 4. 


At 


£1 
At Alnwick. 
Soil. Gravelly loam, at 155. 
Culture. Dig and plow for them, and 
dung; nine buſhels ſeed; twelve 
inches ſquare. 


Product. A hundred and fifty buſhels. 
At Be Ws | 

Soil. Strong loam, at 15's, 6 - 

Culture. Fourteen inches ſquare; 65 
buſhels; hand hoe twice, 

Product. F orty-two buſhels, _ 

About Rothbury. 

Soil. Gravel, ſand, _ and moory, at 
10 5. 64. | 

Culture. Manure; and hand Looper | 
or twice. 

Product. Eighty buſhels. 

At Glenwelt. 

Soil. Sandy, Cc. 125. 6 d. 

Culture. Twelve loads long dung ; 
twenty buſhels in one foot ſquares 
hoe twice. 

Product, Two hundred and twenty 

| buſhels. 

South of Carliſle, _ 

Soil. Light loam, at 1 55. 

Culture. Manure well, in rows eigh- 
teen inches, one foot plant to plant ; 
horſe hoe. 

Product. Three hundred buſhels. 

About Penrith. 

Soil. Various, at 8s. 9 4. 

B 3 Cul- 


"3+ 8:7 

Culture. Manure with long dung ; 
rows eighteen inches, one foot the 
plants; hand hoe, 

Product. One hundred and twenty 
buthels, 

Keſwick, 

Soil. Hazle-mould, ſand, Cc. at 255. 

Culture. Two ſorts ; in furrows eigh- 
teen inches by twelve, Manure 
well; horſe hoe, and weed. The 
other the lazy-bed, dung on graſs, 
and earth out of trenches. 


Product. In the firſt three hundred 


buſhels, which is more than the 
other. 
From Kendal to Burton, about Holme. 
Soil. Light loam on lime-ſtone, at 21 5. 
Culture. Lazy-bed, dung the graſs 
well; eighteen buſhels ſets, ſeven 
inches ſquare. _ 

Product. One hundred and eighty 
buſhels. 

At Kabers. 

Soil. Light loam, and ſand, at 175. 

Culture. Plow for, dibble eight or ten 
inches ſquare; weed them. 

Product. One hundred and fifty buſhels. 

About Gar ſlang. 

Soil. Light loam, at 175. 

Culture. Dig all the land nine inches 
deep; dibble in nine inches aſunder; 

hand weed. 

Pro- 


1 
Product. Three hundred . eighty 
buſhels. 


Around Ormſtirił. 


Soil. Light loam, at 15s. 

Culture. Manure well, on both graſs 
and arable, plow for them; ſets 
nine inches ſquare ; hand weed. 

Product. One hundred and fifty buſhels, 

About Aitringham. 

Soil. Sandy loam, at 205. 

Culture. Dig for them ; manure well, 
dibble twenty - two buſhels; hand 
weed and hand hoe, 

Product. Seven hundred buſhels. 
At Knotsford. 

Soil. Sandy, at 166. 

Culture. Dig graſs; twenty buſhels, 
at one foot ſquare, dibbled; — 
hoe and weed. 

Product. Five hundred buſhels, 
Around Stone. 

Soil. Sandy, at 165. 

Culture. Manure graſs well, and dig 
it in ; hand hoe. 

Product. F 3 and fifty buſhels. 

About Shenſtone 

Soil. Sandy, at 15 5. 

Culture. Dung graſs well, and dig in; 
dibble ten inches ſquare; hand hoe 
well. 


Product. Four hundred buſhels. 
B 4 Near 


Near Birmingbam. 
Soil. Sandy, at 17 s. 6d. 
Culture. Dig up graſs land, and dibble 
in ſets. 
Product. Five hundred and fifty buſhels. 

At Bendſworth. 

Soil. Clay, and ſome light, at 215. 

Culture. Manure well with long dung ; , 
dibble in rows, one foot ſquare.” 

Product. Three hundred and fifty 
buſhels. 

Kenſington. 

| Soil. Sand and gravel, at 40 5. 

Culture. Dung well, and plow in rows, 
one foot, plants fix inches; hoe 
twice and weed. 

Product. 15 L as they grow. 

As there is a great variety in theſe pro- 
ducts, I ſhall throw them into diviſions ac- 
cording to the quantity, without any other 
rule; as it will then in general appear what 
ſoil and management are moſt adapted to 
them, Firſt, all that produce five hundred 
buſhels and upwards ; ; ſecondly, ſuch as yield 
from two to five hundred ; and thirdly, thoſe 
that yield under two hundred. | 


Crops 


/ 


es 


Crops of 500 buſhels, & c. 


** 4 Soil, 5, Rows, | Culture, Produt, 


Mr. Turner, Sand, 85, |—]3 fect by I, 5 and hand a 588 


Ditth, ; . * 18 inches, Dug * 1166 

3 Dig for them 
Altring- : Sandy loam, 22 — { manure, hand 700 
ham, „ . hoe, & weed, 


CT}; | ig graſs, dib- 
Knotsfard, Sand, 165. |20 r foot ſq. {'b ble, hand hoe þ 500 


and weed 


Birmingham, Sand, 15. 54 —|- 2 a Pig gras 21 550 


4 ble in ſets, 


Averages, = 205.121] - -*- - - 4+ - =- _ 760 


— — 5 


— — 


Crops from 200 to 500. 


Places, Soil, Sets, | Rows, Culture, Product, 
Rich ſand a 
a J : pr ? | 20|1 foot ſq, Hoe thrice, 250 

„ 
Sandy loam 'r 2 loads « 6 
"£52; $8 jt faotiq. { un horſe © 21 
125. 6 4. and * hoe 
. | 

Sand, 205. | 12 Ditto, Hand hoe twice 
— E 12 ; and weed, ; 226 


. i” Dug 15 8 111 

oamy, 5 l. 23 Ditto -five loads 
Op 30 ud. ofdung, hand! 5 350 
| | | hoe thrice, J 
| N Glenwelt, 


— fn. wy I 36—— 


Places, Soil, 
York, Light, 125. 
Cotting- ? Rich loam, 
' ham, 31. 


Stillingfieet, Sandy, 145. 


Mr. Crowe, Clay, 125 bd 


(0.1) 


Sets , Rows » 


201 


16 


2 feet by 1, 0 


2 ditto by 9 f 
inches, 1 


| 


2 feet rows, 1 


Hoed ſeveral 


U 


Places, | Soil, ets, Rows, Culture, Predu8, 
| | | Twenty loads 
Glenwelt, Sandy, 12564] 20 1 foot fq. oflongdungs 22.0 

WE! | hoe twice, 
1 {Light loam, 418 inches {Manure well; T 300 
* a £5 6 EI by 12, horſe hoe, ; 7 
: ; Hazel mould Ditto and ditto, } 300 
'Refwict, 25 5. —Piteo, 2 and weed, . . 
1 5 f Dug for, and 
Gorfung, Licht, 173. |—|g inches G. $248 foro and 3 360 
| , Manure graſs, 
Stone, Sand, 16s. |=] — — dig it in, and } 450 
Fön | hand hoe, 
Slate, Dito, 155. — lic inch. lg, {Dung gra andy 
RR hand þ 400 
275 hoe, 
Bendfworth, Light, 215. |1 foot ſq. 5 well; ? - 
wy long dung, 35 
Averages, 14, 9s. 5d.li6] - - - - - = - - = 307 


Crops under 200 buſhels. 


Produd, 


? 60 
_ 4 280 


Culture, 


arthed up 
with hoes, 


times, 


Horſe N 80 


weed, 


Manure lon 


dung, horte | | | 
hoe 4 limes? "oy 
and weed, 


Mr. 


1 


Places, Foil, Sets, Rows, Culture, Product, 
1 3 5 inches Manure 4 loads 
. Smelt, [Gravel 1 | long dung. 130 
* | , by 10, Kept clean, 
Swinton, |Moory, 456d| - — ?:́ nnm 120 
Ditto, Ditto, 13/2 feet by 1, =-= =---= — 158 
{ Manure ten 
; ds d 
Mr. Dalton, Light, 8 5. 3 feet j dork ung 150 
| hand hoe, 
Alnwick, |Gravelly,15s 1 foot ſq. Dung and dig; 
ni | ets 4x , and manure, ; on 
Strong loam, i 
Bards, ; 154. 6d. 6]14 inch. ſq. N 2 42 
Rothbu Various. 
ige, 10,6 SManure and I . 
IF | , AU 
Penrith, Various,8s 9d| ---|18 inches 
| by 12, | Ditto and ditto,, 120 
Light loam : 
Holme 8 18 / inch ſq. Lazy bed, dung 
: | $3.5 4 : the graſs, ; 180 
Aabers, Light, 17 s. |---[10 ditto, Weed them, 150 
a : M ll 
Ormſtirk, Ditto, 155. 19 ditto, { _— . 5 
2 weed, 5 
Averages, = 16 |1 3 = - - - - - - - - 124 
Average produce of firſt diviſion, - 700 
Ditto of the ſecond, - - - 307 
Ditto of the third, - - - 124 
General average, 377. 
Average of ſets in firſt, - - 21 
Ditto in the ſecond, - - 16 
Ditto in the third, - - - 13 


General average, 16, 


It 


L161 

It is very evident from theſe tables, that 
rent is no more a guide-to product than the 
wind; nor is any particular ſoil (except the 
ſandy and light being generally the beſt) a 
mark whereby to point out the ſcale of pro- 
duce. The diſtance of the rows, and the 
quantity of its, as well as the material arti- 
cles of manuripg and cleaning, are none of 
them, ſeparately taken, at all deciſive in fix- 
ing the ſuperiotity. Thus much, however, 
may be obſerved, that the more confiderable 
products are thoſe that are in general very 
ſpiritedly cultivated; all in the firſt diviſion, 
except one, are dug for, and likewiſe the 
beſt of thoſe in the ſecond; this ſeems as if 
digging for them Was much, ſuperior to 
plowing : The ſtrong variations we other- 
wiſe obſerve muſt certainly be attributed to 
fertility of ſoil, richneſs of manuring, or a 
general excellent management: A circum- 
ſtance greatly encouraging to all who are 
willing to cultivate this moſt uſeful vegeta- 
ble, for there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
a vigorous. conduct in raiſing potatoes will 

more than balance every other advantage. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that theſe roots are 
every where conſidered as an excellent fal- 
lov crop, greatly ameliorating the ſoil, and 
preparing in every reſpect for wheat in par- 
ticular, or for any other grain in a very ſupe- 
rior manner. It is extremely evident from 
the preceding tables that their culture is un- 
commonly 


Lig 
commonly profitable. In numerous places 
I was aſſured that they made infinitely more 
by potatoes than by any other crop. The 
fag of them are various, but at 15s. 64. a 
buſhel, the average product amounts to above 
287. but 15. 6 d. is a low price. It is a great 
error in many parts of this kingdom not cul- 
tivating potatoes in large quantities. 
No fallow crop is more advantageous to 
the ſoil, nor could there be a greater im- 
provement in three-fourths of the counties 
of England, than introducing potatoes into 
the courſes of their fields, as regularly, upon 
ſoils proper for them, as turneps, or any other 
ann 
The common objection to cultivating 
them in large quantities, is the want of a 
market; but ſuch a plea is an abſolute piece 
of gothiciſm. The moſt advantageous uſe 
they can be applied to, where they bear an 
high price, moſt certainly is to ſell them ; 
but where the prices are low, or the market 
oyerſtocked, this root thould be applied to 
feeding and fattening . cattle, in which the 
profit will be very great, both in the price 
paid for the crop, and in the great improve- 
ment of the farm, by raifing large quantities 
of manure ; an object which ought always to 
be foremoſt with every farmer. The intel- 
ligence received of Mr. Crowe, of this ap- 
plication of his crops at K:p/in, to feeding 
all forts of cattle and poultry, is particularly 
| i valuable ; 


. 

valuable; it is well known in ſeveral places, 
that no food 1s better for rearing and fatten- 
ing hogs, but I never before heard of feed- 
ing promiſcuouſly all the ſtock in a farm- 
yard on them; but that gentleman's long 
experience proves it not only to be eligible, 
but extremely profitable. 

If potatoes came in once every courſe of 
crops on light or rich ſoils, not very heavy, 
and were all applied to fatten numerous 
heards of ſwine, or to maintain oxen, cows, 
young cattle, &c. the improvement of the 
whole farm would be the certain conſe- 
quence; for the fields in which they are cul- 
tivated are finely enriched by themſelves, 
and their conſequences in manuring would 
perform the ſame office to others. 

From what I have remarked in the tour, 
I have reaſon to think digging a much ſupe- 
rior method to plowing, with the ſets laid 
in the furrows. The latter way may be 
very proper in a very light rich ſand; but 
in ſandy or gravelly loams the digging is 
ſuperior. If I was to recommend a practice 
it ſhould be the following, which I think, 
from the preceding minutes, as well as my 
own experience, 1s excellent. Unite the 
plowing and lazy-bed methods; firſt plow 
the land fine, in beds about five feet broad, 
then ſpread your dung; if the foil is very 
light, it ſhould be well rotted and mixed 
together; but if the land is inclinable to ſtiff- 

| nets, 
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neſs, then long dung, old thatch, ſtubble, or 
any thing of that kind; upon the manure 
lay the potatoe ſlices promiſcuouſly, about a 
foot aſunder ; cover them five inches deep, 
with earth dug out of the furrows, a trench 
in each like a water furrow, about eighteen 
inches wide, Keep them perfectly clean by 
hand work ; hoeing before they come up, 
but weeding afterwards. Vaſt crops may 
be had in this method, and the beds left in 
excellent order for a crop of any thing elle. 


I remain yours, Sc. 


LETTER 
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* OU certainly muſt have remarked iti 

the minutes of this journey, that nd 
tillage erop (all which I think we ſhould 
conſider before we come to graſs lands or 
general ceconomy) makes ſo diſtinguiſhable 
a figure as CABBAGEs. This branch of 
field culture is new in England, although it 
has been uſed in Germany, and ſome of the 
more northern parts of Europe, for many 
years, perhaps ages. I do not remember 
cabbages being expreſſly treated of, as food 


for cattle, in any book of huſbandry, until 


Mr. Randal! publiſhed his Semi Virgilian 
Huſbandry a few years ago. He therein re- 
commends the culture of the large Scotch for 
fatting oxen, enters particularly into drec- 
tions how to prepare for them, and afſerts 
their being particularly profitable. As that 
gentleman was a practical farmer, I take it 
for granted that he has cultivated them, 
though I think he does not expreſſly men- 
tion it. He does not inſert one experiment 
upon them. The preparation he recom- 
mends is prodigioufly expenſive, more ſo, I 
apprehend, than trench digging land tvyo 
feet deep; inſomuch that the culture of this 

excellent 
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excellent vegetable would never have ex- 
tended itſelf, if ſuch coſtly methods had be n 
conſidered as really requiſite. 

The public heard nothing farther upon 
this branch of agriculture, till Mr. Vynn 
Baker, under the patronage of the Dublin 
Society, publiſhed ſome experiments upon 
the turnep cabbage, and boor cole : They 
were few, but extremely valuable; executed 
with an accuracy, and related with a preciſion 
not often found in writings on huſbandry. 

Since the publicatic-, of Mr. Baker's re- 
port, we have had no freſh intelligence con- 
cerning cabbages: There is not extant in 
print a ſingle experiment upon the Great 
Scotch fort: It is with the utmoſt pleaſure 
that I minuted in my journey all the intel- 
ligence I could gain concerning this vege- 
table : I was fortunate enough to meet with 
many gentlemen that had cultivated it for 
ſeyeral years ; ſome of them, from the curio- 
lity of the object, had made accidental mi- 
nutes of ſeveral circumſtances of the culture, 
expences, produce, &c. theſe they favoured 
me with, and in other particulars gave me 
accounts from their own memory, and that 
of their ſervants : But as I had not any re- 
gular regiſters of experiments in a ſeries, I 
_ threw the intelligence I received into as 
clear and methodical an order as I was able. 
So far did very well tor each minute ; but 


as the circumitances of culture, product, and 
Yor. IV. | S value, 
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value, have great variations, it is here abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to draw all theſe fugitive 
articles into one point of view ; to compare 
the intelligence, and to draw the averages 
of every circumſtance, that the culture and 
value of cabbages may be completely known. 
I ſhall make the extract in as few words as 
poſſible ; the article begins with 

Mr. Middlemore, at Grantham. 

Sort. Batterſea, turnep, and Scotch. 

Soil. A red ſand. 

Time of ſowing. Beginning of March. 
Once pricked out, and planted at 
Midſummer. 

Rows. Four feet aſunder, from one 
foot to eighteen inches from plant to 
plant. Six thouſand per acre. 

Culture. Watered in dry weather. 

Duration. April. 

Product. Turnep cabbage 5 /. or nine- 
teen tons per acre; Batterſea 1116. 
or forty-two tons per acre; Scotch 

14 16. or fifty-four tons. Uſed for 
fatting oxen, and feeding ſheep. 

Expences. Pricking out and tranſ- 
planting, 15s. per thouſand. 

Mr. Lyſter, at Bautry. The Scotch ſort. 

Soil. A very light ſand. 

Rent, 115. 2 

Time of ſowing, Cc. End of January, 
or beginning of February. Tranſ- 
plant the middle of June. 

Rows. 


1 
Rows. Four feet aſunder, plants two 
feet. 6240 plants. 
Culture. Horſe hoed thrice, and hand 
hoed. 
Duration. Begin to burſt in October; 
all muſt be done by CHriſimas. 
Product. Twenty- ſeven tons. Feed- 
ing cows both dry and milch, rear- 
ing young cattle, and feeding ſheep. 
Will not go near ſo far as turneps. 
Expences. Six men plant an acre a day. 
Mr. Wharton, at Dancaſter. The Great 
Scotch. 
Soil. A light ſand. 
Rows. Three feet, plants two. 
Culture. Hand hoeing. 
Duration. Late in ſpring to turning 
into graſs. | 
Product. Two acres completely fat 
three large beaſts. 


Mr. Tucker, at Rotheram. The Great 
Scotch. 
Soil. A light ſandy loam, extremely rich. 
Rent, 2/. 5s. 
Preparation. Winter fallow; and ten 
loads rich rotten dung. 
Time. Middle of Auguf, and the ſpring. 
The firſt pricked out the middle of 
October; tranſplant the laſt week in 
May; the others not pricked out at 
all. The winter plants the largeſt. 


C 2 Rows. 
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Rows. Four feet, plants, two and two 

and an half. Five thouſand per acre. 

Culture. Watered if dry; two horſe 

hoeings, and hand hoeing. 

Duration. End of March; ſome to 
beginning of April. Some want 
cutting before CHriſimas, the winter 
plants. | 

Product. One crop 30/6. another 10/6, 
average 2016. or forty-four tons per 
acre. Two acres and an half, under 
1olb. (kept, with ſome ſtraw) twelve 
cows the principal part of the winter. 
If milch cows are kept conſtantly on 
them, without other food, the butter 
is rank. Fat oxen; feed pigs. 

Expences. A man plants two thou- 
ſand in a day. 

Profit. Very great. More than ten 
quarters of oats after them, and 
eight the ſecond crop. 

Mr. Ellerker's, at Riſby. Large Scotch. 

Soil. Loam on a chalkſtone. 

Rent, 9s. 3d. 

Preparation. A winter fallow ; ma- 
nures, ten loads of farm yard dung. 

Time. Sows the end of February— 
pricks out once ; plants the begin- 
ning of June. 

Rows. Three feet; plants two. 

Culture. Water in dry ſeaſons. Horſe 
hoe once to thrice, 

Duration. 


WM. 
Duration. To the end of April. 
Product. Fats two beaſts completely, 
of thirty-ſix ſtone each ( 14/5.) 
Completely fats ſuch, and finiſhes 
others of eighty ſtone: Has fold 
oxen of 24/7. from cabbages. 

Expences. A man plants an acre in 
three days. Hes 

Profit. Exceedingly great. 

Marquis of Rockingham's Kentiſh farm. 
Great Scotch. 

Soil. A rich, deep, black loam. 

Time. Sows the end of February; 

lants the middle of June. | 

Rows. Three feet, and plants three feet. 

Culture. Water in dry weather. — 
From three to five horſe hoeings, 
beſides hand hoeing. 

Product. Worth, for feeding any cat- 
tle, a halfpenny each, the number 
of plants being 4840; that is, 
10 J. 1s, per acre, Fat oxen 
chiefly. | 

His Lordſhip's Hertford/hire farm, the 
ſame as the preceding, except only 
hand hoeing. 

Mr. Wilſon, Ayton. Scotch fort. 

Time. Sows in September, plants in 
May. 

Mr. Turner, at Kirkleatham. 

Soil. Clay, loam, and rich ſandy loam. 

Rent, 155. 

C 3 Pre- 
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Preparation. Winter fallowed ; and 
ſome a whole year. Some crops 
limed. | 

Time. Sows the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, and in March for ſpring 
plants; and in Auguſt for winter 
ones. Tranſplants through the 
months of May and June. 


Rows. Three to four feet, and plants | 


two.—Generally 5445 plants. 


Culture, Horſe hoed twice, and hand 


hoed as often. Never waters. 

Duration. 'To Candlemas. 

Product. In general from twenty tons 
to fifty- eight; average thirty-nine. 
Fats and feeds oxen, cows, young 
cattle and ſheep infinitely better than 
any other food. The increaſe of 
one cow's milk from cabbages two 
quarts a day, but it taſted. The 
improvement of an ox of eighty 
itone, (14 5.) fatting four months 
on cabbages, is on an average 5 /. 
to g. and in proportion per ton (the 
hay he cats deducted) is 8 5. 6 d. the 
value of the cabbages. That of a 
two year old heifer fatting 40. 4s. and 
the value per ton of the cabbages eat 
145. 7 d. Upon the whole go much 
farther than turneps, and prepare 

much better for ſpring corn. The 

average 
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average value of the crops 15 /. |. 
g. 3 d. 

dani eat. An ox of eighty ſtone 
2 10 f. in twenty-four hours, beſides 
7 16. of hay. Cows twelve ſtone of 
cabbages a day, and half a ſtone of 
hay. Heifers nine ſtone of cabbages, 
and 5 /b. of hay. Calves five ſtone 
of cabbage leaves, and a little 
ſtraw. 

Expences. After a ſummer fallow 2 /. 
15 5. 6d. a winter ditto 2/. 75. 
—Expence of watering is 25. 11 d. 
planting 4s. 6d. hand weeding 
25, 6 d. | 

Anjou cabbages tried, but proved good 

_ | 

Mr. Hewit at Kirkleathain. 

Product, 21 J. 9 5. 6 d. per acre. 

Mr. Crowe at Kiplin. The average of 
eight years. Great Scotch. 

Soil. Clay. 

Rent, 12s. 6 4. | 

Preparation, Winter fallows and limes, 
a chaldron per acre. 

Time. Sows in Auguſt for winter 
plants, pricks out at Micbaelmas, 
and tranſplants in Marcb, for ſpring 
plants (of which he has but few) 
ſows in February, tranfplants the 
end of May, or beginning of June. 

C4 Rows. 
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Rows. Four feet and plants two. 
Culture. Horſe and hand hoe, as re- 
quiſite; never water. 
Duration. Until May- day. 
Product. In 1762, they weighed 
per cabbage 120b. or, per acre 29 Tons 


1763. — 14. — 34 
1764, — 1275. — 29 
1765, — 2056. — 48 
1766, — 18 /. — 43 
17679, — 15%. — 36 
1708, — 11/4. — 27 


Average thirty-five tons. 
Uſed for all forts of cattle, 
and with univerſal ſucceſs. 


Expences. At 105. rent, the total 2 /. 


45. 6d. Seed, 6 d. Pricking out 
and tranſplanting, 5s. each, Hand 
hoeing, 45. 


Mr. Smelt at The Leaſes. 


The average of five years. 
Soil. Sandy, gravel. 


Preparation. Winter fallow, and ma- 


nure with ſeven loads of rotten dung. 


Time. Sows the beginning of March, 


and tranſplants in May. 

Rows. Four feet aſunder, and two 
the plants. | 

Culture. Horſe hoes four times, and 
hand hoes and weeds. 

Duration. Until the end of March. 


Pro- 
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Product. 
In 1763, the cabbages weighed 


upon an average 7 /6. or, per 
acre — — 17 Tons, 
In 1764. — 86. — 19 
In 1706, — 8. — 19 
In 1767, — 86. — 19 
In 1768, — 6/6. — 15 


Average eighteen tons. 

Uſes them for ſteers and ſheep, but 
principally for cows, on account of 
the butter being incomparable, and 
given in great quantities, not more 
in height of ſummer; butter keeps a 
fortnight, but the cows muſt have 
no decayed leaves. 

Mr. Dodfworth at Cratehall, 

The great Scotch ſort, 

Soil. Gravel. 

Rent, 135. | 
Average of four years, 17/. 15s. 2d. 

Uſe them for oxen, cows, and ſheep, 

with the utmoſt ſucceſs. Two 
cows in January, one that had 
newly calved, and the other to 
calve at Lady-day, produced in a 
week 1716. 1002. 

Quantity eat. An ox of feventy-five 
ſtone will eat ſixteen ſtone of cab- 
bages in twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Dalton at Slening ford. 


Soil. Light loam on a lime-ſtone, very 


ſhallo W. Rent, 
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Rent, 85. | 

Preparation. Winter fallow, and a dung- 
ing. 

Time. Scotch, tranſplanted the be- 
ginning of June. Turnep cabbage 
ſown in fpring, tranſplanted in May. 

Rows. Four feet by twenty-two inches. 

Culture. Horſe and hand hoeing. 

Product. Scotch, 4 16. and 1 1b. ave- 

rage 22, or fix tons. Turnep 

5 Gb. twelve tons. The firſt given 

to cows, and made the butter abſo- 

lutely ſtink, but attributed it to the 
decayed leaves not being taken off. 

The latter were given to ſheep the 

middle of April, who were very fond 

of them. 

Mr. Scroop at Danby. 

The Scotch. | 

Soil. Clay, loam, and rich black land. 

Rent, 4s. 6d. to 2 5 . average 145. 9d. 

Preparation. Winter fallow, and upon 
all but the richeſt foils, manures with 
compoſts or lime. 

Time. Sows early in the ſpring, and 
tranſplants the end of May or begin- 
ning of June. | 

Rows. Four feet, and two feet from 
plant to plant. 

Culture. Never waters. Two horſe 
and two hand hoeings. 


Duration. Till the end of April or 
beginning of May. Product. 


Tap 1 


Product. Average value of ſeven years, 
at 55. 99. per ton, g/. 16s. 
Value of 1769, - 9 19 3 


Average, a 4. 9 17 71 


176 1 E 
. 
Dino, , „„ 4 
Ditto, — — — 23 
Dito. 2485 
. 
itto, = — 2 
Do.. 141 
8 
R% J 
Ditto 30 
Average 37 tons. 


Oxen of an hundred ſtone, that have had 


the ſummer's graſs, are finiſhed and 
without delay, never going back in 
fleſh, (the caſe oftentimes with tur- 
neps) and improving faſter than on 
any other fapd. All kinds of young 
cattle maintained through winter in 
full health and growth to great pro- 
fit. Cows fed with them to more 
advantage fix to one than upon any 
other food ; the milk being great in 
quantity, perfectly ſweet, and the 

| Ts butter 
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butter excellent, but the precaution 
muſt be obſerved of picking off the 
decayed leaves. Fat ſheep are car- 
ried forward in great perfection, bet- 
ter infinitely than on turneps. Lambs 
of ewes fed on them have always 
proved uncommonly fine and ſtrong. 
Swine feed very freely on them, and 
are kept in very good condition with- 
out other food. 

Quantity eat. An ox of an hundred 
ſtone (14/7.) in twenty-four hours 
eat 168 55. and 7 1b. of hay. 

Expences. Average of ſeven years, 
84.3058 

Profit. Ditto, 67. 16s. 9 d. part at 
55. 9d. per ton. 

The turnep cabbage tried one year, the 
ſame culture as Scotch, weight 8 16. 
Sheep eat them freely, but preferred 
the Scorch. 

Mr. Scroope at Dalton. 

Soil. Some light loam on limeſtone, 
and black moory land. 

Culture. The management, in every 
reſpect, the ſame as at Danby. 

Product. The weight of each crop not 
minuted, but in general it was from 
fifteen to thirty-tour tons per acre ; 
average twenty-four. 

Earl of Dar/ington, at Raby. Scotch. 

Soil. Strong gravel and loam. 

| Rent, 
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Rent, 165. 
Preparation. Some on paring and burn- 
ing ; others only a winter fallow. 


Time. Plants from the end of May to 


the end of June. 
Rows. Three feet, plants two. 
Culture. Horſe hoed twice, hand ditto 
once, 


Tons. 
Product. 1766, — 14/6. pert 
cabbage, 75 
1767, — ditto 45 
1768, — 100. 32 


Average 40 tons. 
Uſed conſtantly for milch cows (the 
decayed leaves all taken off;) the 


butter particularly excellent, and none 


keeps better, 

Mr. Dixon at Belford. Scotch. 

Soil. Clayey loam. 

Rent, 155. 6d. 

Preparation. Winter fallow, and a 
dunging. 

Time. Sows in Auguſt; tranſplants 
from middle of March to beginnin 
of April. | 

Rows. Three feet, plants two. 

Culture. Horſe and hand hoed. 

Product. The weight of all the crops 

not minuted, but that that is, is 
1 5 46. per cabbage, or per acre forty- 
eight tons. Ules- them for milch 


Cows; 
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cows ; the butter very plentiful, and 
excellent; a loſs of cabbages, the 
loſs of the winter's butter. 

Having thus brought all the intelligence 
concerning cabbages into one view, I muſt; 


in the next place, draw it into ſuch averages 


as the nature of the ſubject requires. 

In the firſt place the general produce muſt 
be diſcovered, and reduced to value in mo- 
ney. The only method of doing this will be 
to diſcover an average value per ton. 

Average value per ton at Kirkleatham, by 

fatting oxen, = =- 86. 64. 
Ditto, by fatting heifers, 144. 7d. 
Ditto by Mr. Scroope fatting oxen, 55. 9 d. 

Average, 9s. 7 d. 


This muft be our guide for valuing thoſe 


crops of Scotch cabbage, whoſe weight only 


is ſpecified. They are as follow : 


Tons. 
Mr. Middlemore = = = 54 


Mr. LN 7: =». - 7 
Mr. Tucker = = = 44 
Mr. Turner = = — 39 


Mr. Crowe - - 35 

Mr. Snell. 182 
Mr. Scroope = = = 37 

Ditto at Dalton - — 24 


— —  — m» — 


* It would be a great injuſtice to include Mr. Dal- 
ton's; one pound average proves ſufficiently, that the 
ſoil, a ſhallow ſurface on a limeſtone, is abſolutely im- 


proper. 
Earl 


of 0 
Earl of Darlington = 40 Tons. 
Mr. Dixon =- = — 48 
Average 36 tons, which at gs. 7 d. is 
17 J. 5s. per acre. 
In addition to this avarage we muſt inſert 
ethers that were not diſcovered by weight. 


L. d. 
| KF: 6-0 
Mr. Turner's, 1768, 9 16 7. 
Ditto, 1769, F 0 
Marquis of Rockigham's 
Kentiſh farm, | c + Of. 
Medium of Mr. Dod/- 
worth's crops, F ox” FP 
Mr. Hewett's, at Kirklea- 
tham, ; e 
Mr. Scroope, in 1769, 9 19 3 
7 15 6 


2 137. 195. 4d. 
It is here proper to remark, that this 
price muſt undoubtedly be under the real 
mark ; it is partly formed by a valuation of 
cabbages in fattening beaſts at 95. 7 d. per 
ton; but thoſe who have been converſant 
in feeding cattle muſt be ſenſible, that a va- 
lue taken from one application only may be 
under the mark: That 27 zs fo muſt ſtrike 
every one who conſiders, that turneps, and 
other articles of food, will fat an ox, though 
not ſo well as cabbages; but turneps will 
not feed ſheep through the months of March 
and April; and neither turneps nor hay will 
keep 


E 

keep cows in plentiful as well as ſweet mille 
all the winter: Theſe two uſes are peculiar 
*to cabbages, and ſuch an application of them 
muſt conſequently make a greater return, 
than a uſe in -which other ſpecies of food 

rival them. | | 
Thoſe who have been uſed to the enor- 
mous expence of wintering cattle on hay, 
will eaſily believe, that 95. a ton for cab- 
bages can by no means be an adequate price; 
the very propoſition on compariſon with hay 
is ſtriking. And as to the turneps, the com- 
pariſon is yet clearer. It before appeared, 
that the average value of turneps in the 
north of England, that is, the ſame country 
the cabbages are all cultivated in, is 3. 15. 6d. 
per acre: Now from the attentive manner 
in which I viewed as well as weighed thoſe 
at Kiplin, that fine and rich turnep ſoil, I 
was well convinced the average weight was 
not above five tons, which is better than 
12s. per ton; now the ſuperiority of cab- 
bages to turneps is abſolutely fixed by the 
preceding intelligence ; thoſe cultivators who 
think the contrary, bearing no proportion to 
their antagoniſts ; conſequently cabbages are 
of much more value than 12 5. per ton, or 
probably double the amount I have calcu- 
lated them at: Which circumſtance mult 
certainly convince every one, that cabbages 
are, in theſe calculations, much underva- 
lued; and for the ule of ſuch as may be of 
| this 
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this opinion, I ſhall add the value of the 
average crop at more „ 

| . 4. 
Thirty-ſix tons at 1059. - 18 o 
at 119. 19 16 

W239 -- 21.19 

"i246 - 243 8 

ATI 238-4 

Had I been fortunate enough to have 
gained other clues to diſcover the value of 
cabbages, particularly in making butter for 
fale in winter, and ſpring feeding ſheep and 
lambs, I have no doubt but the average ſum 
would have been yet higher. But for want 
of other facts to calculate upon, I muſt make 
uſe of ſuch as I poſſes ®. 

In the next place I muſt compare the 
product with the rent of the land. 

Mr. Lyfker < 11s. 27 Tons. 

Mr. Tucker = 45s. 44 | 

. n ‚˖ 

Mr. Crowe — 12. 6d. 35 

Mr. Scroope = 145. 9 d. 37 

OOPS · TY WE 

Earl of Darlington 165. 40 

Mr. Dixon 15s. 6d. 48 
Average rent, 165. 8 d. 


0-000 0% 


I cannot avoid, in this place, particularly requeſt- 

ing theſe moſt ingenious cultivators being in future at- 

tentive to the value of their crops per ton; and that 

in every application ; eſpecially feeding ewes and lambs 

from the beginning of March to-the tenth day of May. 
+ Never yielded any thing, but I call it 45. 
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At and under 5 Jr 5d. 32 Tone. 


rent average, 
Ditto above 155. 25s. 6d. 
It appears from hence, that cabbages de- 
end very much on being planted in a rich 
ſoil; and this is preciſely the opinion of 
moſt of the preceding cultivators ; as well 
as perfectly conſiſtent with reaſon; for the 
plant is a moſt vigorous one, roots very 
ſtrong and deep, and conſequently is very 
well calculated for improving proportionably 
to the fertility of the ſoil. 83 
Forty- four tons at gs. 7 d. is 21 1 
Thirty-two at ditto = 15 6 8 


Superiority of the former 5 15 © 
This compariſon ſhews the great profit 
of applying the beſt land of a farm to the 
culture of cabbages ; and it proves at the 
ſame time the advantage of manuring and 
fallowing well. I apprehend there are few 
more beneficial ways of applying manure 
than to this culture. But to carry this com- 
pariſon the farther, I ſhall next ſtate the 
foils and product. 
On clays and ſtrong hams. 
Mr. Turner = - 39 Tons. 
Mr. Crowe — — 35 
Mr. Scroope = 407 
Earl of Darlington 40 
Mr. Dixon = - 4.8 
Average 39 tons. 
On 
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On rich deep light ham. 
Mr. Tucker - 44 Tons. 


On other inferior ſoils. 
Mr. Middlemore - = 54 
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Mr. Smelt - - - 18 

Mr. Scroop at Dalton = 24 

Average zo tons. 

The inferiority of the laſt to the two others 
ſhews how much the cabbages affect a rich 
foil ; but at the ſame time the product on 
inferior ſoils proves clearly, that this ad- 
mirable vegetable thrives to vaſt profit on 
all ſorts. | 

Reſpecting the preparation for this crop, 
it has in general been by winter fallowing, 
and manuring as for turneps. But many of 
the.trials had no manure. 

The grand variation in ime is the ſummer 
and ſpring ſowing: The firſt is variouſly 
practiſed in the months of Auguſt and Sep- 
tember; but chiefly in the former; the 
ſpring ſowing is from the end of Februa 
to the end of March. The firſt ſown are 
planted inte the field in April and May, and 
the others in Tune. It is very difficult to 
draw an exact compariſon between theſe 
times, for want of having the dates: to all 
the trials; but I may in general remark, 
that the largeſt cabbages, and crops, are the 
winter ones. This was the caſe with Mr. 
Turner's; Mr. Crowe's are chiefly winter 
D 2 ones : 
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ones: Mr. Tucker's largeſt cabbages, and all 
Mr. Dixon's. It is true, Mr. Scroop's are 
generally ſpring ones. I cannot aſſert the 
point; but I believe the ballance in weight 
lies in favour of the winter crop: 1 think 
alſo, that it ſtands to reaſon it ſhould ; for 
the plants having all the ſummer to increaſe 
in, may be ſuppoſed to grow to a larger 
weight than when planted fo late as June; 
and the receiving the tranſplantation in the 
ſpring, which twenty to one is a wet ſeaſon, 
muſt give a great ſuperiority, upon an ave- 
rage of years, over thoſe planted at Midſum- 
mer, which is probably a dry one. | 

But the compariſon does not concern 


weight alone; duration is of equal, and in 


many caſes of ſuperior importance; we muſt 
run over the table, and fee if any concluſions 
under this head can be drawn from it. 


Spring ſowing. 


Mr. Middlemore - April. 
Mr. Lyfter - - Chriſtmas. 

Mr. Tucker »- End of March, 
Mr. Ellerker = End of April. 
Mr. Smelf - Ditto March. © 
Mr. Scroop - = Beginning of May, 


Duration. 


Summer ſowing. 
” „ Wants cutting bes 
Mr. Tucker <= | fore Chriſtmas. 


Mr. Crowe = =- May-day. 
Several 
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Several of the cabbage cultivators ſeaſons 
of ſowing not being minuted, the point is 
not deciſive; but upon the whole, I think 
the ſpring plants evidently laſt the longeſt; 
and let me, in addition to this, remark, that 
Mr. Tucker cultivating both, and finding the 
ſpring ones to laſt much longer than the 
others, is a very deciſive circumſtance; and 
I may further obſerve, that of the crops I 
viewed of Mr. Turner's, the winter ones 
were ſo exceſſively large, and ſtraitened over 
the heads, that I ſhould think it a miracle 
if they laſted longer than Chri/tmas, or at 
leaſt than January: To reaſon upon the 
point, one cannot help concluding in the 
ſame manner; for it is well known, that a 
cabbage holds but a ſhort time in perfection; 
when at its full growth it burſts, and then 
the weather ſeizes it, and, if it is not too 
late in the ſpring for ſhoots to proceed from 
it, rottenneſs takes place. Whoever has 
obſerved the ſeveral ſpecies that are culti- 
vated in gardens, muſt have taken notice, 
that the plants not near full grown are tho:e 
which ſupport the winter beſt, Upon the 
whole, I ſhall venture to conclude, that the 
ſpring ſown plants, upon an average, conti- 
nue in uſe the longeſt. 

Crops that require being conſumed early 
in the winter, cannot be applied to the com- 
plete fatting of beaſts; but mult be uſed for 
finiſhing the fatting of thoſe that have had 
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the ſummer's graſs, for which purpoſe, in- 
deed, they are of admirable utility ; they are 
alſo uſed for keeping lean cattle and milch 
cows, but not for ſheep and lambs. This 
points out the proper conduct, which is to 
ſow at both ſeaſons, that the crop may be in 
uſe during the whole winter, and for all forts 
of cattle. 

The diſtance at which the cabbages are 
planted is another point that requires atten- 
tion; it is neceſſary to examine whether any 
material effects ſeem to attend variations in 


this part of the culture. | 

Diſtance. Tons. 

Mr. Lyſter, = 4 by 2 - 27 
Mr. Tucker, - 4 by 2 - 44 
Mr. Turner, — 4 by 2 - 39 
Mr. Crowe, e 
Mr. Smelt, — 4 by 2 18 
Mr. Scroop, „„ 407 2. -:..37 
Ditto at Dalton, - 4 by 2 - 24 
Average weight 32 tons. 
Mr. Middlemore, - 4 by 1: - 54 


I 
Earl of Darlington, 3 by 2 40 
Mr. Dixon. = 3 by 2 
Average 47 tons. 

This compariſon carries ſome weight with 
it; and gives no ſlight reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
four feet diſtance of the rows is too much : 
But I do not pretend to make ſuch an aſſer- 
tion from a compariſon not experimentally 
made, I beg leave to recommend this point 

| to 
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to the future attention of theſe ſpirited cul- 
tivators; to vary the diſtances in the ſame 
fields, ſeaſon, and management; the fol- 
lowing variations are perhaps ſuch as may 
deſerve the trial. | 

2 feet ſquare. 

3 feet ſquare. 

4̃ feet ſquare, 

The Marquis of Rockingham laſt year had 
a field in three feet ſquares and horſe-hoed 
acroſs both ways. But I know not the 
reſult. 

3 feet by 18 inches. 

3 feet by 2. 

3 feet by 25. 

4 feet by 18 inches. 

4 feet by 2. 

4 feet by 22. 

4 feet by 3. 

5 feet by 2. 

6 feet by 2. a 

A ſingle ſeaſon would decide the point: 
(like all comparative experiments) a few 
rows to each, under a perfect ſimilarity of 
circumſtances, would be more authentic 
than whole fields. 

The article of culture while growing 1s 
very fimilar among all theſe gentlemen; all 
horſe and hand hoe ſufficient to deſtroy 
weeds, and pulveriſe the intervals. But in 
the point of watering there are variations. 
Mr. Scroop is, upon this head, poſitive that 
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it is quite needleſs; he planted with grea 
ſucceſs in the middle of the drought of 
176 5, without watering. Mr. Crowe and 
Mr. Turner aſſert the ſame. The Marquis 
of Rockingham's, Mr. Ellerker's and Mr. 
Tucker's are watered in dry ſeaſons. This 

10 but eaſily recon- 
ciled; the firſt ſet of cultivators are of opi- 
nion the plants will do without it, conſe- 
quently, as the practice 1s troubleſome and 
ſomewhat expenſive, it is well to omit it; 
the others may think that they will live 
without it, but ſuppoſe the henefit they re- 
ceive from it is more than equivalent to the 
trouble and expence : and this I take to be 
the caſe between both parties; reaſoning 
can never overturn facts; thoſe which Mr. 
Scroop f in particular brings in ſupport of his 
opinion, are too ſtrong to be overthrown ; 
but then they certainly do not imply that 
watering in dry ſeaſons would do no ſervice. 
I have already examined ſo much of the 
point of-duration as depended on the time of 
ſowing ; but it is further requiſite to add, 
that upon a general view of theſe excellent 
cultivators experiments, it clear] appears, 
that the Scotch, cabbage will Jaſt in good 
perfection quite through the winter and 
ſpring, till the graſs is ready to receive the 
cattle : This is not the caſe with every 1 mode 
of culture, but it is evidently a quality in the 


vegetable, when managed with an eye to 
ee 
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this effect: And I cannot help obſerving, 
that this circumſtance is one of the moſt 
important among the many favourable ones 
that attend this admirable vegetable. 
Every one knows that turneps are totally 
inadequate to ſuch a uſe. 'They begin to 
ſhoot very early in the ſpring, and after their 
tops have made but a little growth, their 
roots become ſticky and of little value, 
During the laſt fortnight of March and all 
April but little dependence can be placed 
on their ropts, for they will either be ſticky 
in this manner, or rotten with the froſts ; 
the green herbage is then the principal food 
they yield, and that is proper for ſheep 
alone ; but further, it is well known that no 
vegetable exhauſts the foil more than tur- 
neps after they begin to run for ſeed, ſo that 
the farmers, who leave them for uſe at that 
ſeaſon of the year, pay a vaſt price for the 
advantage they receive from them ; if it is any 
thing of a warm forward ſpring, their bar- 
ley crop, in all probability, is half ruined, 
and conſequently the foil during the whole 
courſe much injured. 

It is a fact that the Scotch cabbage is open 
to none of theſe evils; when planted at a 
proper ſeaſon it reſiſts the utmoſt ſeverity of 
weather, even in high moors, that are too 
cold for moſt crops; nothing decays it but a 
premature growth and burſting; if it is 
backward enough to keep from that, no 
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weather affects it: It is alſo a fact that this 
backwardneſs is no injury to the crop; for 
the ſpring planters reap immenſe crops of 
them that laſt even to May- day in full per- 
fection. 

The importance of a ſpring food for all 
ſorts of cattle, at a time when all other food 
except hay is gone, muſt be evident to every 
one; and greater ſtill when we conſider the 
quantity of the produce, as well as the dura- 
tion of it. This grand point of ſpring foqd 
for cattle, is that which has received ſo much 
attention from all ſuperior farmers in this 
age; and which the Society for the en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, have ſo much promoted : The 
Scotch cabbage, from this continued regiſter 
of numerous experiments, is proved to an- 
fwer every purpoſe of ſpring feed, and that 

in a degree very uncommon with all the ve- 
getables I ever heard of. 

In reſpect of product, I have already con- 
fidered it as to weight of crop; but it muſt 
here be examined in other points of view, 
particularly the cattle fed, that you may be 
convinced, that when I talk of / ſorts of 
cattle, I do not much exaggerate. 


Fattening OXEN. 
The following gentlemens crops are ap- 
plied to this, with great profit. 
Mr. Middlemore's. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Wharton's two acres completely fat 
three large beaſts: This is an im- 
menſe produce. 

Mr. Tucker's. 

Mr. Ellerker's finiſhes beaſts of eighty 
ſtone ; oxen of 23 J. ſold out of cab- 
bages; an acre completely fats two | 
of thirty-ſix ſtone (14 /.) each. 
N. B. The foil ſhallow, on a chalk- 
ſtone. 

Marquis of Rockingham's. 

Mr. Turner's. Improvement of an ox of 
eighty ſtone, fattening four months 
on cabbages, 1s, on an average, 
5 J. 105. 

Mr. Crowe's. 

Mr. Dodſworth's. 

Mr. Scro9p's oxen of an hundred ſtone, 
that have had the ſummer's graſs, 
are finiſhed and without delay, never 
going back in fleſh (the caſe often- 
times with turneps) and improving 
faſter than on any other food. 

From theſe articles of intelligence it is 
ſufficiently plain, that this cabbage is a moſt 
ſuperior food for fattening oxen of the largeſt 
ſizes. As to feeding young cattle, every one 
muſt at once be ſenſible, that a vegetable 


2 will fat an ox, will undoubtedly Keep a 
eer. | 
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Feeding Co w 8, 


Mr. Lyfter's. 
Mr. Tucker's. — But if kept conſtantly at 
cabbages, without any other food, 
the butter rank. 
The Marquis of Rockingham!'s. 
Mr. Turner's. The increaſe of one cow's 
milk from cabbages two quarts per 
diem ; but it taſted. 
Mr. Hewett, of Bilham. Butter, if uſed 
immediately, good; but will not 
keep twelve hours. 
Mr. Crowe's. | 
Mr. Smelt's. The butter incomparable, 
| and in vaſt quantities, not more in 
height of ſummer ; and ll keep a 
fortnight; but the cows muſt have 

no decayed leaves. 

Mr. Dodſworth's, With great ſucceſs. 
Two cows in January, one that had 
lately calved, and the other to calve 
at Lady-day, produced in a week 
1716. 1002. 

Mr. Dalton's. — But made the butter ab- 

ſolutely ſtink; attributed, however, 
to the decayed leaves not being 
taken off. 

Mr. Scroope's. Cows fed with them to 
more advantage, fix to one, than 
upon any other food, the milk being 
great in quantity, perfectly Ow, 
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and the butter excellent; but the 
precaution muſt be obſerved, of 
picking off the decayed leaves. 

Earl of Darlington's. Uſed conſtantly for 

milch cows. The butter particularly 
excellent, and none k2eps better; 
but the decayed leaves are picked off. 

Mr. Dixon's. The butter very plentiful 

and excellent. A loſs of cabbages a 
loſs of the winter's butter. 

That cabbages will feed cows very faſt, 
and make them give an immenſe quantity 
of milk, is a fact that has been diſputed by 
none ; the great point is the ſweetneſs of the 
butter ; and this, I think, appears equally 
clear from the preceding table. Mr. Tucker 
found the butter taſted when the cows had 
nothing to eat but cabbages : But this is no 
objection; for there exiſts not the ſmalleſt 
neceſſity of keeping them abſolutely upon 
cabbages alone. It certainly muſt be more 
proper to give them portions of hay or good 
ſtraw every day: Beſides, it is not added, 
whether the decayed leaves were picked off, 
or not. This alſo is the caſe with the mi- 
nute of Mr. Turner's experiments, and Mr. 


Hewett's; we mult certainly conclude, that 


the decayed leaves were not picked off, 
which circumſtance is regiſtred of Mr. Dal- 
ton's; from all which we may venture to 
conclude, that the looſe decayed leaves will 
give the butter a bad taſte. But it is indiſ- 

putable 
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putable from Mr. Sme/t's, Mr. Scroop's, Lord 
Darlington's, and Mr. Dixon's experiments, 
that the butter, with the precaution above 
mentioned, 1s excellent, and much ſuperior 
to that from any other article of food; which 
muſt indubitably be agreed to, as the reſult 
of all the preceding intelligence on that 
head, 

I cannot help pauſing a moment to reflect 
on the prodigious conſequence of a plant 
that yields ſuch an immenſe quantity of 
a food, which keeps cows all winter in 
full milk! It is equalled by no other that 
has hitherto been known; and moſt cer- 
tainly is an uncommon ſuperiority attending 
this branch of culture. 


Feeding 8H EE x. 


Mr. Middlemore's. 
Marquis of Rockingham!'s. 
Mr. Turner's. 
Mr. Crowe's. 
Mr. Smelt's. | 
Mr. Scroop's. Fat ſheep are carried for- 
ward in great perfection, better in- 
finitely than on turneps. Lambs of 
ewes fed on them have always proved 
uncommonly fine and ſtrong. One 
acre will keep fifty ſheep through 
the winter. 
From hence it appears as clear as poſſible, 
that no food excells this cabbage in _ 
Or 
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for ſheep: Moſt certainly none at preſent 
known equals it in quantity; and the dura- 
tion is undoubted. And the circumſtance 
of an acre keeping fifty ſheep is one of the 
moſt important articles of intelligence I any 
where gained; it is explicit and deciſive: 
By keeping is to be underſtood the common 
method of wintering ſtock ſheep, the breed 
large and fine, but the crop mult be good; 
twenty acres for one thouſand ſheep ! What 
huſbandry can equal this ? 


Feeding S WINE. 


Mr. Scroop's ſwine feed very freely on 
them, and are kept in very good 
condition, without other food. 


Having thus examined the merit of this 
vegetable in feeding and fattening cattle, I 
ſhall next inſert the minutes concerning the 
quantity eat: They are few, but are of great 
uſe in calculations of the proportion between 
cattle and food, whereby it is known what 
quantity of cabbages muſt be allotted to a 
given weight of beef. 

Mr. Turner. An ox of eighty ſtone 
(14 5.) eat 210 06. in twenty-four 
hours, beſides 7 16. of hay. 

Mr. Scroop. An ox of an hundred ſtone 
in twenty-four hours-eat 168 . and 
7 1h. of hay. 

Mr. Dodſworth. An ox of ſeventy-five 
ſtone 224. 1b. ; N 

Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe a beaſt of eighty ſtone to be put 
to cabbages the firſt of November, he will by 
the laſt day of April conſume ſeventeen tons 
of cabbages and 1 1cwo7. of hay. The average 
of the above crops 1s thirty-ſix tons, or a 
ſufficiency for fattening Two ſuch oxen, 
and leaving a ſurplus of two tons, which 
will yield a good ſhare of the value of the 
hay. If inſtead of two ſuch large beaſts, 
four of half the weight were fatted, they 
might be put quite lean to the cabbages, 
and they would be completely fat in leſs 
than ſix months : What a noble product to 
be able to fat four head of oxen per acre! 
What quantities of manure would be raiſed! 
How ſoon might a whole farm be im- 
proved | 

Theſe proportions are nearly the ſame. 
It comes in the next place to examine the 
expences of cultivating this vegetable, taking 
the prices of labour as they are in the re- 


ſpective neighbourhoods. 


SEED. | 

| 1 

Mr. Crowe = = = 0: 06 
Mr. Scroop = - © 2: 8 


Average, 1s. 7 d. 


PLANTINGG. 


Mr. Middlemore, 1 5. per thou- 


ſand, or at four feet by two, 0 
about — - J 
FR h Mr: 
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Mr. Lyfter, fix men an acre * 
a day, this we may call 

Mr. Tucker, a man plants mn 
thouſand in a day = - 

Mr. Ellerker, a man plants) 
an acre in three days, three 
by two, which at four by 4 
two is about two days 


Mr. Turner — - O 
Mr. Crowe - - - 0 
Mr. Scroop 1 © 
Average, 4 5. 9 d. 
 WATERIN.G, 
Mr. Turner - — © 
HoRSEHOEIN OG. 
Mr. Turner = d 
Mr. Growe = 2 a O 


Mr. Scroop (one horſe) = © 
Average, 1s. 5 d. 
HANDHOEING. 


Mr. Growe i a MEE. =] 
0 


Mr. Scroop n 2 
Average, 35. 
HAN DW EE DIN G. 


( >= 
Seed = 6:22:52 
Planting = 3 
Horſehoeing— 0 1 5 
Handhocing - o 3 © 
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| Theſe expences are the extraordinary 
ones for cabbages : As to the plowing, har- 
rowing, and manuring, they are not pecu- 
liar, but common to all crops, and depend 
quite on the opinion of the Later the ex- 
pence varies in proportion as the culture is 


good or bad. Other extra's, if uſed, are, 


Pricking out Jo 4 9 
Watering  - 8 211 
Handweeding 9 0 14 

General expences of all ſorts are as fol- 
low with the undernamed gentlemen. 

Mr. Turner, rent 156. J 2 7 o 

Mr. Crowe, rent 105. 2 4&4 0: 

Mr. Stroop, rent 25 5. 2 720 

Average, 2/. 8s. 

From this ſtate of the culture of theſe 
gentlemen, it is evident that cabbages are 
not expenſive, rent on an average of 205. 
an acre, and included, the whole expence 
is no more than 2 J. 8s. which is under that 
of turneps on the ſame rented land. This 
is another, and no trifling argument, in their 
favour. 

Laſtly, we come to profit of the crop. 
The only general way of calculating it, is 
to ſtate ff the average product, and then 
the average expence, taking the average of 


> rents : 


Average product - L 13 19 4 


Mr. Turner's expences, ex- 
E 
cluſive of rent — 


Mr. 


* 1 
Mr. Crowe's „„ So, 1. 


Mr. Scroop's - - 1 
Average L111 4 
Ditto rent o 16 8 
3:0 


which happens to be the ſame ſum as the 
average rent of only three made it. This 
is excluſive of manuring. Many crops were 
not manured ; ſome only limed at a ſmall 
expence, and none more than for turneps. 
It alſo includes one in the three who pricks 
out before planting at 5 s. expence. 


Product „) ͤĩ—.2 4.6, at 
Expences — — HE 


Clear profit per acre = 11 11 4 


Which ſum is very conſiderable, and far be- 
yond any thing that ever is gained from tur- 
neps. But as I remarked before, the valua- 
tion of the cabbages, from which the above 
product is gained, is ſo low, that it is pro- 
bably much under the truth. 

In addition to theſe remarks on the pro- 
fit of cabbages, I ſhould add, their vaſt uti- 
lity in cleaning and ameliorating the foil, 
and preparing it for crops of corn. Mr. 
Tucker's oats after them is a ſtrong proof of 
this; ten quarters per acre the firſt Crop, 
and eight Na ſecond, without a fallow in- 
tervening, proves ſufficiently that cabbages 
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r 
had a ſurprizing effect even in enriching the 
land, for they were prepared for only by a 
winter fallow. Mr. Turner alſo found, that 
they prepare excellently for ſpring corn, and 
upon a compariſon of them in this reſpect 
with turneps, were found to be vaſtly ſupe- 
rior, Mr. Scroop's intelligence likewiſe 
proves the ſame thing; and it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that this compariſon is not made with 
the common unhoed York/hire turneps, as 
both thoſe gentlemen hoe very completely. 
Upon the whole, I may venture to recom- 


mend the culture of this excellent vegetable 


to all the reſt of the kingdom, under the 
firm conviction that it will vaſtly more than 
equal all the expectations that can be rea- 
ſonably formed of it : For ſeveral circum- 
ſtances unite to render it uncommonly be- 
neficial. 

Firſt. The Scorch cabbage is raiſed on 
all ſoils, even ſo low as 1s. 6d. an 
acre, that have any depth: It re- 
jets none but very ſhallow ones on 
a rock. 

Second. It moſt affects clays, ſtrong loams, 
and all very ſtrong rich ſoils, that is, 
ſuch as turneps cannot be cultivated 
on. The farmers of theſe ſoils are 
under a prodigious diſadvantage in 
being obliged to winter their cattle 
on hay; there are none of them but 
arc unhappy for want of turneps, 
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envy their neighbours every acre of 
turnep land, and even cultivate that 
root on foils totally improper for it: 
Whereas cabbages will ſupply their 
place on ſuch foils, and yield the clay 
and clayey loam farmers five times 
the profit that is ever gained by their 
brethren from turneps: This is an 
advantage of a molt peculiar nature, 
and highly worthy of the attention 
of all gentlemen in clay and loam 
countries. 

Third. Cabbages are a crop that may be 
depended upon much more ſecurely 
than turneps : The feed, with pro- 

per management, ſcarce ever fails; 
it is ſown at a ſeaſon that ſecures it; 
and all theſe experiments prove, that 
they never fail in the tranſplanta- 
tion; even without watering and in 
droughts. Ot all the crops on ſome 
hundred acres that theſe gentlemen 
have conſtantly cultivated, for ſeven 
or eight years, not one acre ever 
failed ; which is faying much in 
favour of the vegetable. Turneps 
are often deſtroyed by the fly, and 
froſts early in winter. 

Theſe circumſtances, among many others 
already mentioned, cannor fail of rendering 
the culture of the Great Scotch cabbage an 
object of vaſt importance to Britain. 
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As to the experiments on other forts of 
cabbages, they may be drawn into one 
point of view, in a very ſmall compals. 


TURNEP. CABBAGE. 


Mr. Middlemore - = 19 Tons. 
Mr. Dalton 5 
Mr. Scroop „ 1 


Average 17 tons. 


Mr. Dalton found that ſheep were very 
fond of them. Mr. Scroop found that they 
eat them freely, but preferred the Scotch: 
That gentleman's trying them upon the 
ſame ſoil, and in the ſame manner, and 
finding them ſo much inferior, appears to be 
very deciſive, on compariſon, in favour of 


the Scotch. 
BATTERSEA; 
Mr. Middlemore cultivated this ſort to 


forty-two tons per acre. 
ANJovu. 
Good for nothing with both Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Scroop. 
Russ IA. 


In Mr. Scroop's trial of compariſon in 


1759, this was larger than any, but did not 
ſtand the winter well. 


RE D. 


This, in the above compariſon, was in 
value next to the Scotch. 


SAVOYS. 
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This, in the ſame trial, in rows four feet 
aſunder by one in the rows, came to 5 U. at 
an average, or twenty- four tons per acre, 
which is a conſiderable produce. Cattle 
liked them very well, but they would not 
ſtand the winter. 

I cannot conclude this review of the cab- 
bage culture, without expreſſing my wiſhes, 
that theſe truly ſpirited farmers ſhould con- 
tinue it ; and if they will favour me with the 
effect of future trials, and theſe ſheets 
ſhould ſee another edition, I would readily 
Inſert each article in its proper: place, and 
again calculate all the averages. "And this, 
J ſhould add, would, in all other caſes, be 
the means of advancing this work to a 
greater perfection than otherwiſe it can ar- 
rive at. 


I remain, &c. 


. 
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| LETTER XXVIII. 
Heh G proceeded thus far in the re- 


view of arable crops, I ſhall next exa- 
mine the culture of the moſt common of the 
artificial graſſes. Clover, which in ſome 
counties makes ſo great a figure ,in the 
courſes of crops. It is abſolutely neceſſary 
to diſcover the value of all crops, before we 
attempt to reaſon on the grand ſyſtem of po- 
litical economy, and to know the extent of 
country that cultivates thoſe vegetables 
which are common in ſome places, but nat 
general. 
From Wooburn to Gs wh Pagnel, at 
Broughton. 
Soil. Very good at 20 f. | 
Product. Never mow it. Feed ſheep; 
fats an ox in ſpring, with a little ray 
graſs, better than natural graſs, 
Stamford to Grimſiborpe, Byten. 
Soil. Clay, and gravelly loam, 45. 
Culture. Sow it over wheat in the 
ſpring, and harrow in wheat after it. 
Product. Mow it twice for hay. 
Colfterworth to Grantham. 
Sall. A loamy gravel, 10s. _ 
Culture. Mix fome ray graſs with it; 
ſow both on barley and wheat. 
Product. 


LW i 


Product. Mow once, one load and an 
half of hay per acre, 

Newark to Tuxford. 
Soil. A rich ſandy gravel, at 155. 
Product. At two cuttings three loads 

of hay. 

Sheffield to Barnſley. 

Soil. Clay, 125. 6d. 
Culture. Sow on ſpring corn. 


Product. At two mowings three loads 
of hay. 


Leeds to Tadcaſter. 

Soil. A ſtrong blue clay, 8 s. 6d. 

Culture. Sow on wheat and barley. 

Product. On one mowing near three 
loads of hay per acre. 

York to Barnby-Moor. 

Soil. Sandy, loam, and clay, 15s. 

Culture. Sow it on their barley lands; 
wheat after it. 

Product. Mow it twice for hay, four 
loads at the two. 

About R/. Clover unknown. 

Mr. E/lerker, at Riſby. Clover of incom- 
parable uſe both in mowing and feed- 
ing ; wheat after it on one carth. 

At Stilling fleet. 

| Sail. Clay and ſand, 145. 

Culture. Sow on barley. 

Product. At two mowings two tons 
of hay. | 
EY. About 


. 
About Hoden. | 
Soil. Clay, at 155. 
Product. Two tons of hay at a mowing. 
Marquis of Rockimngham's Hertfordſhire 
farm. 
Soil. Clay and hazle mould. 
Culture. On barley, and harrowed in 
in the ſpring on wheat. 
Product. Mows twice for hay, three 
tons per acre, valued at 1/. per ton. 
Marquis of Rockingham's experiments on 
time of ſowing, tried thrice in autumn, 
without corn, and failed, notwithſtand- 
ing it was in the ſame field, and conſe- 
quently unuſually fallowed. 
| Around Wentworth-houſe. 
= Soil. Clay and loam, at 8s. 
; Product. Mow twice; three tons of 
hay at the two. No crop whatever 
. ed better; the wheat better 
after that which is mown than after 
that which 1s fed. 
Beverley to Driffield. 
Soil. Clay, at 10s. 
Product. Mow it twice, three loads 
of hay, ſow barley after it. 
Sir Digby Legard. 
Soil. Light loam on lime-ſtone. Wold 
land, 1-5. 
Product. Twenty ſhillings per acre. 
About Brumpton. 
Soil. Arichloam upon alime-ſtone, 145. 
Culture. 
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Culture. Sow it with barley, oats, and 
wheat. 

Product. Mow it for hay, two tons 
and an half per acre. 

Yeddingham- Bridge. 

Soil. Sandy, 65. 6 d. 

Product. Mow it for hay, two tons 
and an half at the firſt cutting. 

Eaſt Newton. 

Soil. Loams and clays, and lime-ſtone 
land, 125. 

Culture. Sow with barley or oats; 
and wheat after it on that land that 
uſed to yield nothing but rye. | 

Product. Four tons of hay at two 
mowings. 

About Nunnington. 

Soil. Lime-ſtone land, 6s. 3 d. 

Product. Mows the firſt crop, two 
tons of hay. 

Mr. Turner, at Kirkleatham. 

Soil. Clay, 8 5. 

Product. In hay and feed, 4 J. 4s. 
Per acre, 

At Schorton. 

Soil. Clay and gravel, at 105. 

Product. Sixteen cut. of hay at one 
mowing. They get no more, on 
account of feeding it with ſheep 
late in the ſpring. 

About Rookby . know nothing of 


clover. 


Very 
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Very little known about Kip/in and 
Swinton. 
Slening ford ſometimes ſown. 
Soil. Shallow on lime-ſtone, 8 6. 
Product. 30 5. per acre. 
About Danby. 
Soil. Gravelly clay, and loam, 125. 6d. 
Product. Three tons of hay ; ; wheat 
after it: Better after mowing than 
after feeding. 
About Raby-Caftle nothing known of 
clover ; nor at Goſworth, near Newcaſtle. 
About Morpeth. 
Soil. A loamy clay, at 125. 
Product. Mow for hay; a ton and 
three quarters per acre; oats after it. 
No clover at Alnwick. 
At Hetton, near Belford. 
Soil. Light loams, and moory ſoils, 
65. 6d. 
Product. Both mow and feed it; if 
the former, a ton and a half per acre. 
Fenton, near Wooller. 
Soil. Sandy loam, 115. 3 4. 
Product. Two tons of hay; oats after it. 
About Glenwelt. 
Soil. Sand, gravel, and clay, 12 5. 6d. 
Product. Mow it twice, two tons and 
a quarter. Wheat after it. 
South of Carliſle. 
Soil. Loam, gravel, and clay, 155. 
Product. A ton at a mowing. 
About 


(WJ 
About Penrith. 

Soil. Various, 155. 

Product. Two tons of hay per mowing. 
About Keſwick they know nothing of it. 
From Kenda to Burton. 

Soil. Light loam on a lime-ſtone, 215. 

Product. Fifteen ct. the firſt mow- 

ing; eleven cet. the ſecond. 
Around Ormferrk. | 

Soil. A ſandy loam, 155. 

Product. Great crops ; reckoned more 

profitable than corn. 
About Altringham. 

Soil. Loam and ſand, 2059. 

Product. Two tons per acre at one 

mowing. 
About Knotsford. 
Soil. Clay and ſand, 16s. 
Product. Two tons and an half the firſt 
mowing, and one ton the ſecond. 
Around Store. 
Soil. A ſandy loam, 167. 
Product. A ton and an half at a mow- 
1 
Rudgeley-Bridge to Litchfield. | 
Soil. Light, ſandy, and gravelly, 15 s. 
Product. Mow it once; two tons of 
Day. 
Aſton, near Birmin 3 
Soil. Sand, 175. 64. 
Product. Mow it once, a ton and an 
half. 
About 
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About Hagley. 
Soil. Light loams, ſand, and cold 
clays, 20s. 
Product. Mow the firſt crop; three 
tons hay. 
At Benſington. 
Soil. Gravel, ſand, clay, 25 5. 6 d. 
Product. Mow once, two tons. 
North Mims. | 
Soil. Clays, and pebbly gravels, 125. 
Product. Mow twice for hay ; two 
loads three quarters per acre, at two 
mowings. FIR 
The only way to ſtrike an average of theſe 
products, will be to ſtate that of one mow- 
ing, as there are variations in the number. 
Clover univerſally yields two crops, which 
may be mown, only they find that in ſeve- 
ral places it is more profitable to feed one of 
them. Where there is a difference minuted 
between the produce of the firſt and ſecond 
cuts, I ſhall take the average of the two. I 


add the rent, to make the view more com- 
plete. 


Rent. Tons, Cut. 

Colſterworth to 3 2 

Grantham, 5 FS r hes 
Newark, &c. 15 5. 1 
Sheffield, Sc. TYM | As NT 
Leeds, &c. n 
14 2 © 
Stilling fleet = 14s. I 


O 
Howden, 
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Rent. - Tons, Cævt. 
Howden,, = = 155. 2 © 
Marq. of * „ IO 
ingbam, | 
Around Went- 

_ | 8 . 1 
Driffeld, = = 105. 1. 16 
Brumpton, = 149. A { 
Yeddingham, -= 6. 6d. 2 10 
Eaſt Newton, = 125. 2 0 
Nunnington, 6. 3 d. 2 0 
Danby, - 12. 64. 1 10 
Morpeth, = = 129. Row 
Hettion, . 6. 6 d. 1 10 
Fenton, =, 11. 3d. 2 0 
Glenwelt, = 12. 6d. 1 O 
Carhſle, = = 15s. I 0 
Penrith, = 135. 2 0 
Burton, Sc. 216. Nen 
Altringham, = 20. 2 0 
Knotsford, = = 10s. I 15 
Stone.. 165. I 10 
Rudgeley-Bridge, 15 5s. 2 0 
Birmingham, — 17s. 64. 1 10 
Benſington, 255. 6d. 2 0 
North Mims, = 12 5s. 1 5 


Average one ton 13 cht. per mowing per 
acre, or three ton 6 cbt. at the two mow- 
ings; which is a very conſiderable product, 
and ſhews, I apprehend, that this graſs is in 
tew places managed improperly : The rents 
are generally high, conſequently but few 

poor 
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Poor ſoils come into the account. It is 
needleſs to throw the ſcale into diſtin ave- 
rages according to rent, becauſe a ſlight ex- 
amination ſhews that the variations would 
be ſo great, that no concluſions could be 
drawn from it ; there are but few low rents, 


and their produce is near as great as moſt. 


From the other particulars of the intelli- 


gence, the valne of this excellent vegetable 


is ſufficiently diſplayed. 

About Ormſtirł it is reckatied more pro- 
fitable than corn; and at Wentworth the 
farmers think that nothing exceeds it. Mr. 
Turner's crops at 4/. 45s: per acre; and Sir 
Digby Legard's of 20s. upon twelvepenny 
wold land; all ſhew that this graſs is un- 
commonly profitable. 

Several conſiderable tracks of country in 
this route do not poſſeſs it; but, upon the 
whole, the culture is more common than I 
expected. 

It appears, that wheat ſown-after the clo- 
ver mown, 1s ſuperior to that which ſucceeds 
the crops fed. 

In ſeveral of theſe places i it is the cuſtom 
to ſow oats after it; this is a bad practice z 
for when the clover is fine, wheat may al- 
moſt univertally. ſucceed it. Witneſs the 
poor thin rye ſoils at Ka/t Newton, converted 
into wheat ones by this graſs. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Shall in this letter review the experi- 
ments I minuted on ſeveral other vege- 
tables befides cabbages, that are not com- 
monly cultivated. Of theſe Lucern claims 
the firſt attention. 

Mr. Bramſtone at Wooburn. 

Soil. Very looſe, black, rich ſand. 

Culture. Broad caſt ; drilled at eigh- 
teen inches, and tranſplanted at two 
feet. 

Product. The broad caſt yields moſt 
at firſt; but it is apprehended that 
the drilled will exceed it, and that 
the tranſplanted will laſt longer than 
either. 

Mr. Mrddemire at Grantham. 

Soil. A red ſand. 

Culture. A rood tranſplanted in rows, 
two feet fix inches, in March 1767, 
I found it over-run with weeds. 
Two acres, three roods, broad caſt, 
ſeven years old. Cleaned by har- 
rowing. 

Product. The tranſplanted cut once 


in 1767, and twice or thrice in 
Vor. IV. F 1768. 
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1768. The broad caſt always cut 
three times a year. Often made 
into hay, a load an acre at each 
cutting. An acre laſts three horſes 
at ſoiling the ſummer through ; this, 
at ſix months the ſummer, and 25. 
6 d. a week per horſe, amounts to 
9/. 15 5. per acre. All forts of cat- 
tle fed with it, but none affect it 10 
much as horſes. 
Mr. Lyſter at Bawtry. 
Soil. A light ſand. 
Culture. Drilled five years ago in 
rows two feet aſunder. 
Product. Uſed for ſoiling horſes, but 
inferior to clover or natural paſtures, 
Sir Digby Legard at Ganton. 
Soil. A light, rich, hazel loam. 
Culture. Drilled, double rows at one 
foot on five feet ridges ; horſe and 
hand hoed. | 
Product. More than a ton and a half 
of hay per acre. Yields more than 
in the broad caſt method. 


Mr. Turner at Kirkleatham. 


fy 


Soil. A rich loam. 
Culture. Half an acre drilled in 1765, 
in equally diſtant rows ten inches 
aſunder. Kept clean from weeds by 
hand hoeing. 
"oi Product. 


K-29 

Product. In 1766 cut five times, in 
1767 fave, in 1768 four. Maintains 
at the rate of four cows per acre 
through the ſummer, which, at fix 
months, and 2 s. per week per cow, 

is 101. 8s. per acre. 
Mr. Dalton at Slening ford. 

Soil. Shallow loam on lime-ſtone 

rock. Rent at 85. 

Culture. Drilled in 1765, equally diſ- 
tant rows, ſix inches aſunder. ä 
Product. Cut three times in 1765, 

the ſame in 1766 and 1767. Not 
comparable to ſainfoine, nor equal 
to clover. 

Mr. Scroop at Danby. 

Soil. A cold wet gravel, and a rich 
black loam, at 25 s. 

Culture. Drilled half an acre in 1761, 
the firſt ſoil ; but the plants all died 
the ſecond year. In 1766 drilled 
ſeven rows, containing one rood 
eleven poles, equally diſtant four feet 
on the ſecond foil. Twice horſe 
and twice hand hoed each year. 

Product. Cut twice the firſt year. 
The firſt maintained four coach 
horſes and five calves fix weeks; the 
ſecond kept ſeven horſes a month. 
In 1767 it was cut three times, and 
maintained ſeven horſes from the 


F 2 middle 


From theſe ſeveral minutes we muſt, in 
the next place, draw an average of the 
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middle of May to the end of Septem- 


ber. In 1768, ſix horſes the ſame 
time. It ſaved 125. 10 d. a weck 


in hay for theſe ſix horſes ; the pro- 
portion for the ſeven, laſt year, is, 
therefore, 14.5. 11d. and the ave- 


The product, therefore, of theſe two [ 


years 1s this, 
Twenty weeks, at 

135. 10: d. 
This per acre 1s 


ture was ever before carried to. 


Mr. Penny at Bendſworth. 
Soil. Sandy loam, at 215. 4 
Culture. Two acres drilled in 1767, 


þ 131. 179. 64, 3 


437. 8s. 114. 
This is a prodigious product, and I 
think much higher than the cul- 


in equal diſtant rows, twelve inches 


aſunder. Hand hoed well for three 
or four years, and afterwards breaſt 


plowed twice a year. 


Product. In ſoiling horſes, 16 J. 125. F 


per acre. 


Expences. Hand hoeing, 40 5. per 1 


acre. Breaſt plowing, 5 5. 


The product is the principal 
Mr, 
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& 4 
Mr. Midadlemore, per acre, 915 © 
Mr. Turner, - - 10 ; 2 
Mr. Scroop, - - 43 811 
Mr. Penny, — — 16 12 0 

Average, 20 J. 

This is a vaſt product, and certainly 
proves, in a very clear manner, the ſur- 
prizing excellencies of this vegetable. 

The ſoil it requires to be in perfection 
appears clearly in the above table, for that 
of the latter three is very rich and deep; 
and Mr. Scroop's, which yields ſo much, 
the ſuperior product, one of the blackeſt, 
richeſt, moiſt, crumbling loams I ever met 
with—the true putre folum. The great 
importance of an extreme rich ſoil to the 
culture of lucerne is, therefore, extremely 
evident; and it is equally plain, that no uſe 
can pay better, if ſo well, as applying it to 
this plant. Conſidering the ſmallneſs of the 
expences, Mr. Scroop's crop far exceeds the 
profit of moſt hop gardens, 

In reſpect to manner of ſowing, the 
broad caſt is the leaſt crop: Mr. Scroop's 
four feet rows the greateſt, Mr. Penny's 
and Mr. Turners much the ſame, wvzz, 
one foot and ten inches. But the ſuperio- 
rity of Mr. Scroop's ſoil prevents our con- 
cluding .abfolutely that his diſtance is the 
moſt beneficial. 
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BUR N E x. 
THE experiments I met with upon this 
graſs were not numerous, but ſeveral of 
them are of too much importance to be 


paſſed over in this review. 


Mr. Searancke, at Hatfield. 

Soll. An upland gravel. 

Culture. Sown by itſelf after a com- 
plete fallow and manuring with 
ſainfoine; and alſo with oats. Kept 
clean for a year by hand work. 

Product. A load and quarter of hay 
at two mowings, from the Fry 
and a load and half from the laſt. 
For hay it is a nothing ; but good 
for cows, making fine butter; and 
alſo very early for ſheep. It ſtands 
the rigour of the ſevereſt winter 
without being damaged, 

Mr. Son, at Caſterton. 

Soil. Light ſandy land. * 

Culture. Sown in May 1767, mown 
in July. 

Product. 'Twenty-three buſhels ſeed 

er acre. 
Mr. Hewet, at Bilham. 

Soil, A fine light hazel mould. 

Culture. Sown in drills two feet aſun- 
der, and kept pertectly clean two 


years. 
Pro- 


„ 

Product. No cattle whatever would 
eat it, unleſs abſolutely forced by 
hunger. One acre of ſeed 41. 

Sir Digby Legard. 

Soil. Light loam. 

Product. A ton of hay per acre. 
Coarſe hay, but cattle will eat it. 

Mr. Dalton, at Slening ford. 

Soil. Shallow light loam on lime- 
ſtone, at 85. 

Culture. Sowed five acres in 1767 
with barley, 20. per acre. 

Product. Fed down the firſt ſpring by 
forty ſheep three weeks in April, 
after which it ſtood for hay, and 
yielded a large cart load per acre; 
very good, and eat 2 oy the 


cattle. 


From theſe trials it appears clearly, that 
burnet will certainly abide the winter's froſt, 
yield plenty of green feed for ſheep early in 
the ſpring, that cows will feed on it, and 
that the milk is fine. 


. That horſes feed on it both green and in 
ay. 

Theſe concluſions are relative to certain 
ſoils, for on others it ſeems to appear that 
no cattle will touch it: This muſt ariſe ei- 
ther from a diverſity of ſoil, or ſome unre- 
lated circumſtances. This point, of cattle 
not feeding on burnet, is not fo clear as I 
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could wiſh ; and yet I have no doubt about 
it in my own mind: Few articles of green 
food are more beneficial than clover, and 
yet thoſe very horſes which, when accuſ- 
tomed to it, will fatten on it, will not touch 
it at firſt turning out, until every ſprig of 
natural graſs around the borders is eat up. 
The preceding trials prove indubitably, that 
ſheep, horſes, and cows, will feed and thrive 
on it. 

S AINTOIN E. 

THIS graſs is a common crop in many 
counties of this kingdom, but as ſeveral of 
the articles of intelligence concerning it are 
experimental, I ſhall treat of it here as 1 
have done with the preceding graſſes. 

Mr. Hewett, at Bilbams 

Soil. Fine hazel mould on limeſtone. 

Culture, Sows it with half a crop of 
barley after a fallow, or turneps, 
four buſhels of ſeed per acre, Laſts 
twelve or fourteen years. 

Product. After the firſt year, always 
mows the firſt growth for hay, 50 

cot. per acre, at 305. aton, 

Sir George Strickland, at Boynton. 

Soil. Light wold land, at 2s. 6 d. 
Product. Improves the land to 225. 64. 
ber acre. 

Sir Digby Legard, at Ganton. 

Soil. Light thin wold land, at 3s. 64. 
Culture, Drilled. Pro- 


F 

Product. A ton an acre of hay: Im- 
proved to be well worth 10 5. per 
_— 

Mr. Dalton, at Slening ford, 

Soil. Thin loam on a limeſtone, at 83. 

Culture. In 1764 ſowed twelve acres 
after turneps, alone and carefully 
weeded. 

Product, Mos it once every year; 
it produces as much hay per acre as 
any three of natural graſs in the 
neighbourhood. 

About Benſington. 

Soil. Light chalk, 

Culture. Sow a ſack full of feed per 
acre, laſts fafteen years. 

Product. Mown once every year ; 
55 ct. of hay per acre : the ſecond 
crop ted off with lambs. 

Theſe trials all prove the great excellen- 
cy of this graſs, The great improvement 
made by it on the poor wold lands by Sir 
George Strickland and Sir Digoy Legard, 
is a {triking inſtance; Mr, Dalton's is alſo 
worthy of much notice. The products in 
weight are | 


Tons. Caur. 
Mr. Heweff - = - 2 10 
Sir Digby Legard - - 1x © 
About Benjington = - 2 15 
Average, 2 tons, 1 ci. 
From 
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From this ſtate of the Sainfoine culture, 
I cannot help remarking how much the 


vaſt tracks of poor light dry foils in this 


kingdom, call for ſo cheap and great an 
improvement: There are many very exten- 
ſive waſtes in the north of England admi- 
rably adapted to this culture, and yet how 
few have the ſpirit to ſet about even this 
cheap and eaſy improvement! The poor 
ſoils on which this graſs is the greateſt im- 
provement, are not worth cultivating in 
any other manner; the common wold 
huſbandry is a proof of this. The yield- 
ing food for ſheep is not a comparable pro- 
duce to rich crops of excellent hay and 
after-feed ; but nothing ſpeaks this clearer 
than their letting only from 15. to 45s. an 


acre, and being raiſed by fainfoine to 105. 
and 25 8. 


CARROT 8. 


THIS excellent root is not ſo univer- 
ſally known as a food for cattle, as it well 
yy aig : The experiments I met with 


upon it are not numerous, but ſome of 
them are very valuable. 


The Duke of Bedford finds them of 


great uſe for winter feeding large 


ſtocks of cattle and deer. Soil, a 
and. 


Gar- 
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Gardeners at Sandy. 
Soil. A rich deep fine ſand, at 3. 10g. 
Culture. Sow at Lady-Day on one 

ſpit digging ; hoe very carefully 
three times ; leave them from eight 
to ten inches aſunder. 
Product. Two hundred buſhels per 
cre, at 2s. 
Expences. Digging, 1/. Seed, 8s. 
Sowing, 64. Raking, 4s. Hoe- 
ing, 1/. 5s. Digging up, 105. 
Parſnips theſe gardeners alſo cultivate 
in the ſame manner, but the crop never 
equal to that of carrots by fifty or fixty 
buſhels. 

Mr. Lyſter, at Bawtry. 

Soil. A very light ſand. 

Culture. No hoeing, but hand weed=- 
ed. 

Product. They are found to be of 
incomparable uſe in feeding hogs, 

Duke of Norfolk, at Workſop. 

Soil. A light ſand. 
Culture. Hoes and weeds thoroyghly. 
Product. They anſwer incomparably. 

Mr. Hewett, at Bilham. 

Soil. A fine light hazel mold, a foot 
dee 

eum Sowed during four years in 
drills one foot aſunder, the middle 


of April ; four Em and half of 
ſeed 


1 vo 
ſeed per acre ; horſe hoed thrice, 
and hand weeded once. Left at the 
diſtance of fix inches in the rows. 
Product. Six hundred and forty 
buſhels per acre, 32/. at 1s. per 
buſhel. Beaſts fatted on them and 
turneps, which evidently preferred 
the carrots ſo much, that it was 
ſoon difficult to make them eat the 
former at all. Six horſes kept on 
them through the winter, without 
oats; they performed their work 
as uſual, and looked equally well. 
A lean hog was fatted on carrots 1n 
ten days time, eat nothing elſe, and 
the fat very fine, white, and firm, 
nor did it boil away in the dreſſing; 
he ate fourteen ſtone. Hogs in 
general feed on them with great 
eagernels. 


Mr. Turner, at Kir laat bam. 


Soil. A black rich ſand; and a white 


Poor One. 


Culture. Six acres were ſown in 


1767, ſummer fallowed and ſown 
broadcaſt the beginning of April, 
hand weeded four times, and alſo 
hand hoed; but the crop left 


within three or four inches of each 
ot! Pr 


bib wk 80 


Pro- 


CE 99.1 


Product. The fize in the black ſand 


from fix to eight inches long, but 
leſs than a man's wriſt. In the 
white five inches long, and leſs. 
than the other. Fed milch cows 
and hogs, the firſt very fond of 
them, and their milk received no 
ill taſte from them. Several hogs 
of fix ſtone (14 /þ.) were fat- 
ted on them. No pork could be 
finer. They fatted quick, and ex- 
ceedingly well. The carrots given 
raw. | 

Expence. Weeding, hoeing, and 


taking up, 2/. 10s. per acre. 


Mr. Scroop, at Danby 


Soil. The rich fine black loam. 
Culture. Drilled in fingle rows four 
feet aſunder; horſe hoed thrice, but 
left thick in the rows. 

Product. Very fine; eighteen inches 
long, and eleven in circumference. 
Given to hogs, who fatted fo well 
upon them, that a few peaſe finiſhed 
them, and the fat was very fine and 
very firm. | 


Mr. Wilkie, of Hetton. 


Soil. A light loam. 

Culture. Sows the end of March; 
hoes them twice, to the diſtance of 
five inches. 


Pro- 


2 , 
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78 
Product. Grow to the ſize of 4 man's 
wriſt, and twelve inches long. All 
cattle are very fond of them, parti- 
cularly hogs. 
Theſe minutes clearly prove the great 
importance of the culture. The products, 
drawn into one view, are as follow: 


4. J. 4. 
Sandy gardeners, at 2s. per . 
| buſhel, 200 MMM 
Mr. Hewett, 640 buſhels 
132 9 0 
At I FS. | 
Ditto at 25. - - 64 o o 


I think it fair to add the laſt valuation, as 
it is the actual one of the firſt inſerted ; nor 
do I think 2s. an extravagant price : The 
average is 38 J. 13s. Rejecting: the laſt 
price it is 26 /. | 

In the uſe of them ſeveral very important 
facts appear in the preceding intelligence. 
Mr. Lyſter's, Mr. Turner's, Mr. Hew- 
ett's, Mr. Scroop's, and Mr. Wilkie's ex- 


periments all prove, that carrots raw are 


of incomparable uſe in both feeding and 
fattening hogs ; the particular inſtances of 
fattening them quick and well, are ex- 
tremely valuable. It alſo appears from Mr. 
Turner's trials, that they are very fine food 
for milch cows, giving the butter no bad 
taſte. Mr. Hewett's intelligence ſhews, 
that oxen fat to much advantage on "_ 

an 


1 
and that they completely ſupply the place of 
oats to horſes. 

There are ſeveral other articles of cul- 
ture not common, that are regiſtered in dif- 
ferent parts of the minutes of the jour- 
ney; but as moſt of them are very much 
confined to ſingle ſpots, no averages can 
be drawn from them, and, conſequently, 
there is no uſe in reviewing them here. I 


ſhall therefore, for the preſent, conclude 
myſelf, &c. 
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Ern 


Was, throughout the journey, attentive 

to diſcover the quantities of ſeed every 
where ſown, which is of conſequence not 
reſpecting the crop alone, but in a gene- 
ral political view of the growth and con- 
ſumption of corn. I ſhall here lay be- 
fore you a table of the quantities uſed 


of Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, 


and Beans, and then draw from them 
ſuch averages as they admit, and trouble 
you with thoſe obſervations on the reſult 
which happen to ſtrike me on the ſub- 


Jet. 


Peaſe and beans mixed I ſhall c 
peaſe. | 


1. Hat- 


1 

;  Hatfeld 24 
Wekoyn, * 

2. Around wy 
Stevenage, q 

3. Stevenage | 
to Lat on, Fa; ' 

4. Dunſtable 
to Wooburn, 2 
Houghton, 

8. Ditto, Mil. 3 

Ton, 

6. Wooburn to) 
Netport * | 
Pagnel, 

7. Broughton, 2 

8. Newport to) 
Bedford, 2 
Aſtwick, 


9. Biddenham, 2 


10. St, 9 


to Kimbolton, 


11. Kimbolton 0 
to 7. . 


12. Caſterton, 22 


13. Stamford | 
| 


to Grimſt borp, + 
Vor. IV. 


- . * 
L 


10 


16 


I 
| 


b 


20 


12 


20 


16 


D 
O 

3 3 
20 

| 
1712420 
| 

17 

| 
3222025 
a 

24 

20 

2006 [20 


Grantham, 


. 


15. Newark 
to Tuxford, 


16. eft Drayton 


17. Bawtry to ; 3 
Doncaſter, 


18. Doncaſter | 
to Rotherham, \ 3 


hart, 


14. Grantham 
to Newark, 


Barnſley, 
Ecclegſield, 


20. Woolley, 2 


21. Leeds to 
Tadcaſter, 3 


22. York to 
ee, 4 


Wilbersfort, 

23. Do. Hatton,2 
24. Rijby, 2 
25. Stilling fleet, 3 
26. InHolderneſs2 
27. Howden, 2 
28. Thorne, 3 


16 


20 


2 WU 


— . lt. A * 


1 


24 


Ne _tNivw 2X 


Va 


20 


23 


Marquis 
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Barley. 


Plates. Wheat. Rye. 
79 7 
1317 
. | 
of Rocking- 
ham's Kent- 22032 4 
iſp Farm, J 
30. Ditto Hert-  . 
fordſbire, on 1 + 
31. Around | 
| Fry (7 FE 2212413 
32. Driffield, 2 24 3 
| 
33. Around | 
Ganton, | 3 
34. Brumpton, 2 20 
35.Yeddingham,2+ by 1402802 
36. Eaſt Vuton, 3 [243 2004 
37. Nunning ton, 2 16 1202802 
38. Kirłleatbam, 2 25 2 
39. Gilſdale, 2 200% 28 
40. Mr. Turner, 1 [20 l 
41, Schorton, 2 2000 2502 
42. Richmond 
to Greta- | | . 
bridge, Gil- * 25254585 
ling, J 
43. Rookby, 21162 403 
44. Kiplin, - 2 2102 127125 
| G2 


Placts, = Wheat,| Rye. 
ill 
45. Mr. Crowe, 2 32 
46. Swinton, 212002 
47. Ctaikbill, 22120 
1.4 48. Sltning Jord. a 15 
: | 49. Danby, 2322/2 
| | 30. Mr. Scroop, 
ih 51 About "yn 
Il Raby Caſtle, . . 
1 
51 Earl of, 33 
53 Goſworth, 2 1602 
54. Morpeth, 21 14/2 | 
55. Almwick,. 2 2002 
36. Belford, 3 |21 
57. Hetton, 2 10 
58. Fenton, We. 2402 
59. Rothbury, 2 11802 
60. Cambo, 3 2431 
61. Olameeli, 3 30023 
62. South of | 
Carliſle, I 20g 2003 [2017:[50[3 [15 [ 
63. Aſcot; j | Wl 
64. Penrith, 2 24 2 24222304 2812 [16 
, Kefewick, 


Wheat.| Rye. Barley. Oats. |Peaſe. Beans. 

— A — — — — 
5191218 91912 Hh 
Lee 

65. Keſwick, 23 37 640% [5 | | | 

66. Shapp, 2 20 71 35] 

67. Holme, | a 
_ funding 1302 50 9 241 7,2 [23 

68. Kabers, 3/2603 1323 [3016 [400g 30 4 36 

69. Garſlang, 3 35 3 50% 4 | 1130 

70. Ormſkirk, 15127 2312014 fob [24 30 

71. Altringham,2 [3o| | 14 [33144145 1 4⁰ 

72. Knotsford, 3 405 145 | | 

73. Litchfeld be$ . N 

to Birming- 2 232 300324004 [4514 [30] | 
ham, Shenſton | SY [ 

74. Near Bir-) ER | [ 
mingham, 5 24 32.255 3203 20 
Aſton, | | 

75. Hagley, 2 2802 22003133ʃ4 36633 30 

76. Benſington, 2 28 2132021 32 | 2 40 

77.NorthMims,23|20 Y [4 els 2A 3 24 


FF wy — — WW SY 9 10 _—_ 


Averages Seed. Wheat 2 buſhels, 1 peck. 
| Rye 2 ditto, 1 ditto. 
Barley 3 ditto, 1 ditto, 
Oats 4 ditto, 2 ditto, 

Peaſe 2 ditto, 
Beans 3 ditto, 2 ditto. 
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Theſe are the general average quantities 
of ſeed vfed in this extenſive track of 
countty | am ſomewhat ſurprized at their 
not being higher: The idea I had formed 
45 Uperiot to theſe quantities. I ſhall, 
the next place, draw the products into 
averages according to the quantities of ſeed: 


There will be much utility in diſcovering 


thoſe quantities that are moſt beneficial ; 
and 1 ſhould remark, that the reſult, 
though not abſolutely deciſive, will be of 
no trifling authority: Tillage, foil, and 
rent are, doubtleſs, of great conſequence, 
and cauſe variations that overpower all 
other circumſtances ; but this general view 
includes all circumſtances, and promiſ- 
cuouſly ; every quantity of ſeed is equal in 
that reſpect, for none are rejected; the 
chances of ſoil, tillage, and manuring, run 
through the whole. 

The quantity of ſeed is one of the moſt 
important as well as dubious points in huſ- 
bandry; the crop muſt depend on it ſo 
much, that it is impoſſible but the averages 
of quantity muſt be attended with a cor- 
reſponding effect in thoſe of crop. I ſhall 
begin with Wheat, but ſhall omit the names 
of the places, as it would take up ſo much 
room, and the reader may ſee them by 
throwing his eye upon the table. 


Fron. 


Numb. 4. 


39. 
40. 


1 
From the ſinalleſt quantity to two / buſhels 


incluſive. 


Seed. Crop. 
2— 15 
2 — 20 
2 — 24 
2 — 25 
2 — I5 


22 22 


2 — I5 


2 — 24 


2 — 27 
2 — 22 
2 — 17 
2 — 21 
2 — 32 
2 — 24 
2 — 24 
2 — 20 
2 — 25 
2 — 20 
I — 20 


Numb. 


Average product 22 buſhels, 
Two buſhels and an half of ſeed. 


Numb, 1. — 25 


2. — 23 

* IS 
I2, — 20 
19, — 20 
22, — 30 
29. — 32 
30. — 18 
3. 37 
35. — 28 


41. 
44 · 
45. 
48. 
51. 
52. 


Seed. Crop. 
2 — 20 


2—21 
2 — 32 
2 — 15 
2 — 25 
2 — 32 
2 — 16 
2 — 20 
2 — 10 
2 — I8 
2 — 24 
2 — 20 
2 — 13 
I z-- 27 
2 — 30 
2 — 25 
2 — 28 
2 — 28 


Numb. 37. — 16 


42, — 25 
43. — 16 
46. — 20 
47. — 20 
49. — 22 
54. — 14 
05. — 37 
74. — 24 
[7+ = 20 


Average product of theſe, 23 buſhcls 2 pecks. 
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Three buſhels of ſeed. 

Crop. Crop, 

Numb, 17. — 16 Numb. $56. — 21 
18. — 20 58. — 24 

21. — 19 60. — 24 

25, — 24 61, — 30 

28. — 24 62. — 20 

30, — 24 bg. — 35 


Average product of theſe, 23 buſhels, 1 peck, 


As there are only two numbers where 
the ſeed exceeds three, one twenty and 
the other twenty-ſix, averages cannot be 
drawn ; but it is obſervable, that one of 
theſe places exceeds by three buſhels the 
average product from three of ſeed. 

Product from 34 — 23 1 
from 22 — 22 2 
from 2 — 22 © 

The difference between theſe numbers 
is not great, but it is enough to give us 
reaſon for thinking, that the writers who 
talk largely of the vaſt loſs of over-ſeeding, 
rather exaggerate the matter. They aſſert, 
that the farmers loſe infinitely by over- 
ſowing : It is true, the ballance between 
two, and two and a half, is perfectly equal, 
but yet there is no /o/s by ſowing, two and 
a half, which ought to be conſiderable ac- 
cording to ſuch authors, and the ballance 
between two and a half and three, is one 
peck in favour of the latter, which is to- 


tally 


12 
tally contrary to their ideas, Now I am 
far from offering this average as a proof 
that decides at once, I mean it as nothing 
more than a preſumption which requires 
experiment to decide, inſtead of wholeſale 
aſſertions, which prove nothing. 


Ry 8. 
| From one to two buſhels incluſi vs. 
| Crop. Crop, 
Numb. 17. — 16 Numb. 49. — 45 
1 22, — 25 53. — 30 
23. — 20 54, — 20 
35. — 28 55. — 20 
37. — 28 58. — 39 
39. — 28 $9. — 20 
41. — 25 04. — 24. 
43. — 40 67.— 13 
44. — 27 7 
Average product af theſe, 26 buſhels. 
Two and an half. 
Numb. 25. — 24 Numb. 51. — 40 
31.— 24 61. — 35 
42. — 40 75. — 20 
46. — 20 
Average produgt of theſe, 29 buſhels. 
Three buſhels. 
Numb, 27, — 24 Numb. 62. — 20 
36. — 20 08, — 32 


Average product of theſe, 24 buſnels. 
: One 


c 5 
1 
0 
l 
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One place three and a half produces 
eighteen. It would be aſtoniſhing, I think, 
if ſo much any where yielded a great crop. 
avenge of 21 buſhels, — 29 
2 — — 26 


I ſhould not, * the ſmallneſs of the 
ſeed, have thought that two buſhels had 
been leſs advantageous than two and a half. 
Indeed, it includes ſome leſs quantities, 
vrhich I apprehend muſt occaſion ſome part 
of the inferiority ; however, the difference 
between theſe is fo conſiderable, that 'there 
certainly is much reaſon to ſuppoſe two 
buſhels and a half better than two. Three 
are evidently too much. 


— BARLEY. 
From one to two buſhels mclufive. 
Crop Crop. 
Numb. 5. — 24 Numb. 41. — 32 
34+ — 32 50. — 40 
35. — 40 52. — 45 
35. — 40 54. — 20 
40. — 32 55. — 


Average product, 4 quarters, 2 buſhels, 2 * 
From two buſhels and an half. 


Numb. 37. — 24 Numb. 51. — 35 
44+ — 32 22 
47. — 28 64. — 25 
48. — 20 70. — 20 
79. — 32 76. — 32 


Average product, 3 quarters, 3 buſhels, 3 pecks. 
From 


1 
From three buſhels. 


42. — 45 


Crops 


Numb. 43. — 25 


4b. — 20 
5]. — 24 


59. — 24 
61. TIT 32 


67. — 20 
68. — 30 
69, — 30 
72. — 40 


Average product, 3 quarters, 4 buſhels. 


From three buſhels and an half. 
Numb. 19. — 32 


24. — 38 
58. — 28 


Numb. 73. — 40 


74. — 25 


wt þ mag \ 


Average product, 4 quarters, 1 buſhel. 


From four buſhels. 


Numb. 1. — 32 Numb. 18. — 32 
2. — 36 20, — 28 
3. — 24 21. — 32 
6. — 24 27 212 

. 28 28.— 36 
9. — 24 29. — 40 
10.— 24 30. — 32 
11.— 32 36. — 28 
12.— 32 56. — 40 
14.— 27 71. IS 
13. — 32 77.— 24 


Average product, 3 quarters, 6 buſhels, 2 pecks. 


From 


92 ] 
Fron four buſbels and an half and upwards. 


Crop, Crop, 

Numb. 7. — 40 Numb, 60. — 36 
13. — 16 

Average product, 3 quarters, 6 buſhels, x peck. 


Product from two buſhels, 4 2 2 
— from three buſhels 1 5 

R 
from four - 3 
from four and ahalf, 3 
— from three, - 3 
from two and a half, 3 


R 0 Om 
99 N 0 


This ſcale of products is ſo contrary to 
all rules and ideas, that it is difficult to 
know what to think of it. The ſmalleſt 
quantity of ſeed produces the moſt; in 
conſiſtence with which, the other quanti- 
ties ought to be marked in inferiority in 

proportion to the largeneſs; whereas, the 
next to two buſhels, viz. two and a half, 
is in product the loweſt of all the reſt ; four 
buſhels exceed it, whereas that quantity, 
in proportion to the firſt article in the 
ſcale, ſhould have produced much leſs. 
There is a regular progreſſive riſe from 
two 4. a half to three, and from three 
to four; and from four to four and a half a 
fall; but two, and three and a half, break 
the chain. It is idle to reaſon upon mat- 
ters of this fort, which are nat accountable 
for 


o ri i 1 EI 
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for from facts: Thus far, however, I ſhould 
add; two buſhels, in the preceding minutes, 
appear to be the quantity uſed by ſeveral 
very ſkilful cultivators, particularly Mr. 
Scroop and Lord Darhngton, whoſe fields 
certainly are in great heart, beſides being 
the common practice in ſeveral rich foils. 
Now on ſuch a ſmall quantity it is probably 
much ſuperior to a very large one, from 
the branching of plants on ſuch; and this 
circumſtance, I think, from looking over 
the table, is more peculiar to that quan- 
tity than the reſt. The largeſt, viz. four 
and a half, Cc. is particularly unfavour- 
able in including the practice between 
Stamford and Grimſthor pe, where huſ- 
bandry is, I think, at a lower ebb than 
in any place throughout the whole tour. 
This divifieon in the ſcale contains only 
two other numbers, the average of which, 
rejecting that peculiar one, would be 
higher than the average of four buſhels. 
But when the reſult of ſuch calculations 
turns out in this manner, we muſt attri- 
bute ſeeming contradiction to circumſtances 


unknown. 
C3 A TS 


From three buſhels and under. 


Crop, 


13. — 16 


3 : 
Average product of theſe, 4 quarters, 1 buſhel. 


oY A Creps 
Numb. 44. — 30 
76. — 52 


From 


— — —: — — 


280. 


1941 
From three fo four buſhels. 


\ Crop. 
Numb. I. — 32 Numb. 31.— 26 
— 36 32. — 16 
1 — 12 33.— 12 
„ 34. — 24 
. 6, — 24 37. — 30 
8. — 18 38. — 40 
9. — 24 39. — 40 
10. — 16 41. — 40 
12.— 40 45. — 56 
11727 47. — 30 
17.— 24 48.— 24 
18.— 32 49.— 35 
20. — 40 50. — 50 
22, — 55 51. — 40 
23. — 32 64. — 28 
24. — 36 67. — 24 
26. — 40 70, — 20 
2]. — 40 13- — 45 
28, — 48 75. — 36 
29. — 32 77.— 32 
Average product, 4 quarters. 


From four buſhels and an half. 


Numb. 21. — 40 Numb. 52. — 45 
3b. — 32 53.— 30 
40.— 45 71. — 45 


46. — 24 
Average product, 4 quarters, 5 buſhels, 1 peck. 


From 


— — —— — Ü —— — 
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From five buſhels. 
Crop. - ; Ce. 
Numb. 7. — 36 Numb. 42. — 45 
16. — 40 43. — 33 
Ig. — 32 | 54. — 30 
23. == 32 72. — 45 
30. — 40 74. — 32 


Average product, 4 quarters, 4 buſhels, 2 pecks. 
From fix buſhels. 


Numb. 55. — 40 Numb, 59. — 50 
56. — 48 61. — 90 
57. — 30 68. — 40 
58. — 40 | | 
Average product, 6 quarters, I peck, 
From ſeven buſhel. 
Numb. 60. — 50 Numb. 65. — 50 
62. — 50 69, — 45 


Average product, 6 quarters, 3 pecks. 


Only one number of ſeven and a half, it 


15 not, therefore, taken into the account. 


| 2. B. 
Product from ſeven buſhels, 6 © 
ſix ditto, - 6 0 
four and a half 
ditto, = 5 
five ditto, = 4 4 
three ditto, 4 1 
four ditto, = 4 © 


* 
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Anothet way, and perhaps a juſter ones 
as more comprehenſive, of ſtriking the me- 

dium, will be as follows : 
Product from fix and ſeven 2 B. P. 
* 1 buſhels, 11 

four and a half 
and five ditto, 4 4 3 
three and four 
ditto, 4 0 
From this ſcale there are ſome circum- 
ſtances clearly demonſtrated, and a few that 
remain doubtful ; of the latter are the diſ- 
tinctions between fix and ſeven, four and 
a half and five, and three and four; the 
ballance between theſe quantities is ex- 
tremely ſmall ; indeed fo much, that when 
ſeed is deducted, it will be very difficult 
to ſay which appears the beſt. In the laſt 
table alfo the difference between the quan- 
tities, from the ſmalleſt to five buſhels, 
is ſo ſlight, (ſeed deducted,) that they all 
remain nearly upon a par. But, on the 
other hand, the ſuperiority of fix and ſeven 
buſhels is ſo great, that there is the greateſt 
reaſon to think the other quantities are 
not equal to theſe in advantage; at leaſt, if 
it is not ſo, it muſt be attributed to cauſes 
that have nothing to do with the preſent 
enquiry, 

Six or ſeven buſhels are fo large a quan- 


tity, according to moſt peoples ideas, and 
i 


* ie er 


„ 
9 

54 
4 
. 
* 
L, 
of 


LI - 

ſo abſolutely contrary to all the preſcrip- 
tions and opinions of the writers of huſ- 
bandry, that many, upon the very men- 
tion, would directly conclude the crops 
trifling, and not to be compared with 
others raiſed from leſs ſeed : But all this 
is very contrary to the fact; whatever rea- 
ſoning may be uſed to anſwer theſe aver- 
ages, ſtill the reſult, in whatever manner 
gained, will give to the larger quantity of 
ſeed the larger produce, and that in a conſi- 
derable degree; ſo that the modern ideas of 
ſmall quantities of feed are not univerſally 
to be adopted. Experiments ſhould be 
tried on all ſorts of foils, and in every ſitua- 
tion, on ſmall pieces of land (that the fimi- 
larity of foil may be certain) to decide this 
important point; but until we ſee ſome- 
thing deciſive, we muſt be content with 
ſuch authorities as are to be gained from 
common practice. 


PE AS E. 
From two buſhels and under. 

Crop, | : Crop. 
Numb. 23. — 10 Numb. 54. — 14 
.36. — 16 59. — 10 
41. — 16 64. — 16 
43. — 17 mt 

47+ — 30 | 


Average product, 1 quarter, 7 buſhels, 


Vor. IV. H 


From 
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From two buſhels and an half. 


Crop. Crop: 

Numb. 2. — 17 Numb. 37. — 16 

g. — 20 46. — 24 

30. — 20 51. — 30 

21 
Average product, 2 quarters, 4 buſhels, 1 peck. 
From three buſhels. 

Numb. 4. — 32 Numb. 42. — 16 

12, — 20 44. — 20 

16.— 24 48. — 12 

17.— 14 55. — 20 
19. — 20 62. — 15 

20. — 15 68. — 30 

21. — 14 74. — 20 

32. — 24 1]. — 24 


Average product, 2 quarters, 4 buſhels. 
From three buſhels and an half. 


Numb. 13. — 16 Numb. 31. — 24 
15.— 24 58, — 20 
24. — 16 75. — 30 
29. — 32 


Average product, 2 quarters, 7 buſhels, 
From four buſpels 


. Crop. Crop. 
Numb. 1. — 20 Numb. 22. — 17 
7 45. — 32 

5.— 24 49.— 32 

6. — 20 56. — 25 

7. — 20 57.— 15 

10. — 12 73. — 30 


Average product, 2 quarters, 6 buſhels. 
From 


. 
4 
J 
3 
4 
1 
5 
4 
I 
1 
: 
. 
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Prom four and an half to five buſhels. 


Crop. Crop. 
Numb. 38. — 30 Numb. 61. — 15 


Average product, 2 quarters, 6 buſhels, 2 pecks. 
Product from three and a half, 27 
from four and a half, 
and five, = = 
from four, 
from two and a half, 
from three, = = 
from two, - 1 


Another average may be formed out of 
theſe, in the following manner: 

Product from three and a half 

fo five; - 1 8 2 

from two to three, = 2 2 7x 

In the firſt of theſe tables there are 

many diſproportions z very little g:adation 

is to be found in the product from a leſs 

quantity to a greater of ſeed, or from a 


greater to a leſs. Three exceeds two, but 


two and a half exceeds three; four is ſu- 
pericr to three, and four and a half and 
five to four ; but then three and a half beats 
all: Theſe arg ſeeming contradictions ; but 
then other points of compariſon are equally 
clear; for inſtance, three and a half is 
much ſuperior to two and to three; even 
four and a half and five much exceed two 
from whence we may conclude, that three 

H 2- and 
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and a half is the moſt beneficial quantity. 
The ſecond table proves equally clear, that 
the larger quantity of ſeed is, upon the 
whole, moſt advantageous. 

At this I am not ſurprized; for if peaſe 
are not hoed (which is the caſe through 
nine-tenths of the kingdom) the crop re- 
quires to be ſown fo thick as to enable it 
ſoon to ſmother the weeds, which it can 
only do by joining, and the tendrils en- 
tangling with each other ; this thickneſs 
kills the weeds; whereas, if the ſeed is 
ſpread very thin, the weeds have time to 
gain much vigour before the peaſe begin 
the attack; and as to richneſs of ſoil, and 
the ſuperior ſtrength of a vegetable that 
ſtands ſingle over that of others which are 
crouded ; this reaſoning is as applicable to 
the weeds as to the crop; the fertility of 
ſoil will carry on the one as well as the 
other. 


BEAN S. 
From two and two buſhels and an half. 
Crop. Crop. 
Numb. 2. — 20 Numb. 67. — 23 
4. — 25 70. — 30 
- 9, — 24 76. — 49 
JO, — 32 


Average product, 3 quarters, 3 buſhels, 2 pecks. 


From 
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From three and three buſhels and an half. 


Crop, Crop. 

Numb. 19. — 30 Numb. 28. — 23 
20. — 18 29. — 40 

23. — 24 50.— 31 

2.4. — 30 54. — 28 

26. — 32 57, — 18 

27. — 20 71. — 40 


Average product, 3 quarters, 3 buſhels, 3 pecks. 


From four and four buſhels and an half. 


Numb. 10. — 15 Numb. 35. — 24 


II. — 24 36. — 16 
I4. — 20 41. — 20 
15.— 24 44. — 30 
16. — 20 45. — 30 
18. — 18 46. — 24 
21. — 26 49. — 22 
22. — I7 68. — 36 
31. — 18 69. — 30 
32, — 28 


Average product, 2 quarters, 7 buſhels, 1 peck. 


From five, five and an half, and ſix buſhels. 


Numb. 7.— 20 Numb. $5. .— &$ 
25.— 22 56. — 60 
37. — 24 61.— 40 
42. — 25 
Average product, 4 quarters, 1 buſhel, 2 pecks. 


H 3 


Product 


ies |} 


Product from five to fix, - 4 1 2 
from three and three 
and a half, = 3 3 3 
from two and two 


and a half, = 3 3 2 


This 1s a regular progreſſion ; but yet, 
ſeed conſidered,” it is pretty equal from 
two to three and a half; but five to fix 
is much ſuperior, which appears to me 
very extraordinary; for the ſame reaſon for 
ſowing thick does not hold with beans as 
with peaſe : I ſhouid have apprehended, 
that the addition of two buſhels atter three 
would have rather damaged than increaſed 
the crop. 


Upon the whole, the following are 
the quantities of each article that ap- 
pear in theſe averages to be the moſt 
beneficial. 


Of wheat, - - 3 buſhels. 
 Ofrye, - = =- 22 ditto. 
Of barley, - - 2 ditto. 
Of oats, - - - - 6 ditto. 
Of peaſe, = = 2; ditto. 
Of beans, . = $5: ditto... 


There is nothing in this table which 
lurprizes me ſo much as two buſhels of 


barley 


( 203 ] 

| barley being the ſuperior quantity; but 
the obſervations I made on it, perhaps, 
may ſomewhat explain it. Beans are alſo 
higher than I ſhould have conceived ; the 
reſt, I apprehend, are conſiſtent with moſt 
of the private experience of good common 
farmers in other parts of the kingdom, as 
well as thoſe through which this tour was 
made, 


H 4 L E T- 
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LET TE N N. 


HROUGHOUT the minutes of this 

journey you certainly remarked the 
conſtant attention I gave to the courſes of 
crops, a part of rural management which 
is certainly of uncommon importance, 
ſince all advantages of rent, ſoil, manure, 
&c. are of little avail, if the farmer does 
not crop his land with judgment. But in 
making this review, there are ſome diffi- 
culties which I am not clear in my ideas 
of removing: Something more is requiſite 
than a mere detail of courſes ; they muſt 
be thrown into different diviſions, accord- 
ing to their natures, and inſerted diſtinly 
with the crops, that we may diſcover how 
far the latter are dependent on the former. 
But theſe courſes vary ad infinitum, fo that 
it would be impoſſible to aſſign a diviſion 
to each, for which reaſon they muſt be 
ſimplified, by reducing them into claſſes 
according to their merit. The only proper 
diſtinction that, at preſent, occurs to me, 
is the number of crops to a fallow : But 
then the ameliorating ones, or fallow crops, 
muſt be eſteemed as fallows; in which 


there 
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there is ſome difficulty ; for beans and tur- 


neps are certainly fallow crops, when pro- 
perly cultivated by hoeing ; but they are 
the very contrary when managed impro- 
perly; for this reaſon a diſtinction muſt 
be made between thoſe crops when hoed 
and unhoed : In the firſt caſe I ſhall ar- 
range them as fallows ; and in the ſecond 
as exhauſting crops. Peaſe muſt always 
be ranked as a fallow, becauſe they are 
every where uſed as ſuch, in the beſt cul- 
tivated countries, if the crop be good, 
whether hoed or not ; and if it is bad, they 
cannot well be ſucceeded as a fallow in the 
worſt. Hoed turneps, hoed beans, peaſe, 
potatoes, cabbages, and clover, I ſhall call 
failows. 

The beſt of huſbandry, which is a crop 
and a fallow, I ſhall rank firſt: This either 
a ſummer fallow, or a fallow crop inter- 
vening between the grain, and other crops 
not fallow ones, fo that no two of the latter 
come together. 

In the next claſs, two crops to a fallow. 

In the next, three, and ſo on. 


A crop 


F 

9 
8 
7 
'% 

- 
F 
. 
x 
* 
iF 
* 
1 
1 
4 

'F 

F 

's 
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| A crop and a 47777 
| Places. Soil. | Rent. (| <[Z, PF] O| P[ wh» 
| "Ws. dE Js 
| 
| e cel o 12 025 1 32/2 427 
| we 
Around | 
| te, Cr o 9 O23] 366 7% 
| Stevenage | 
| 1 Chalk ſo 5 q= 12420171 fig 
Offiey, | | 
Dunſt ableto) 
Mooburn, Variousſo 14 0015] (2328032025024 
Houghton, ] = 
Woeburn to | | , 
: ex Ditto |: © 9025 40 36020020428 


Broughton, | 


St. Neot's \ | 
to Kim- | Gravel- | | 
bolton, | ly loam 15 0 16012 1516 
Hale- ſ | | 
Weſton, J | | 


Caſtertun) 
near r o 12 6120] 3240 |28 
Stamford, J 


Colſter- A | 


worth to Gravel |o 10 ol2s 280320322428 
Grant ham, 


Newark to \ | 
| Tuxſord, | Sand 
Wil Droy ſ reel 2: IS | 36 12 20 30 


on, 


Places. Soil. Rent. | £ Sirene 17 7 
| * 312415212 

Sheffield to P 
ae O 17 0120] 32132120 30 26 
Ecclesfield, 
Marquis of | 

Rocking- | Rich | 2 

ham'sKen- | loam 3 40132132140135 
tiſh Farm, 
Barnbo- Ja: | | 
; Rich | 

rough, 1 10 0024] 48 6 
Mr Farrer, } loam. | WH n 
Kirklea- ? 

tham, Mr. Clay ſo 8 420 32145 32 
Turner, J | | * 

li, Mr. ) 5 
x ka {Clay O 12 6032 56 32130137 
Lord Dar-) | | 
lington, (Gravel 5 16 O 33 45 45 5 
Hetton,nea | | { 
Belford, "(Loam [0 6 8 2443001518 19 
Fenton, near Sandy 5 = 

Wooller, {loam 11 3124/30128{40[20 | bh 


Perſhore, Clay |o 15 0025 24 25 
Bendſworth, Clay |x 2 6| 32 


Chalky | 
Benſington, ] ww 5 6132] [28/52] [4098 


2575 
48064. 5404 


Kenſington, Gravel [2 0 0048 64 48 53 
North Mims,Gravel lo 12 O20] 124 32124 * 


. Ude general medium of theſe crops, the average 
pf all taken, is 3 quarters, 6 buſhels, | 


Two 


Places. 


Pagnel, 
anden, 


Newport to] 
Bedford, Clay 
Aſtwick, 


Kimboltonto 
Thrapſton, 


FClay 
Stamford to 
Can dhep. (Clay 


Grantham \ 
to Newark, Clay 


Foſſen, 
{Sand 


Wooburn to- 
Newport Sand 


Bawtry to 
Doncaſter, 


York to 
Barnby- 
moor, 

AboutHat- 


ton, 


Soil. 


e 


(Gravel 12 6 
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Two crops and a fallow. 


. 


O 


O 


Around Chalk- 


Riſby, 


Rent. 
I} 


9 


10 0 


ſtone |? 9 3 
Howden, Clay lo 15 O 


| 


aN 


>= 


<Q 
a 
* 


24 


| 2 


32 


16 


© 
1 


24 


40 


18 


d 


ä 


16 


| 


> 
: 


23 


24 


20 
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Marquis 


places. il. Rent. Si 
wo . 5, a 7 1 p 2 I k 
Marquis © = Ts os 
Rocking- | Clay | = 
ham's and 18] [32]40]20]32]28 
Hertford- } loam | | | | 
ſhire farm, J | 


Around Clay 
Wentworth, \ loam | 


Driffeld, Clay ſo 10 of24 
Brumpton, Loam o 14 01200 132124 | 25 


ae, VSandy lo 6 62828 400400124 

Eaſt Newton, Various 

Lime- 
ſtone 


O 
Numington) 0 | 
Kirkleatham, Clay |o 13 0025 40040032 2 
0 
0 
0 


Gil ſdale, Moory 
Schorton, Gravel 
Rookby, Gravel 


Around 
Swinton, 


FLoam 0 16 62020 2002402424022 


Craikbill, Gravel |o 13 0020 [28130 


Slning ard. one o 8 c|is| ſaoſzaltzl 18 

Mr. Scroop's | 

huſbandry, FVarious|o i2 6 40150 

Around 7 Gravel | | | 

Raby Caſtle, J loam |© 16 0125/40[35]149130l 134 
Goſworth, 


[ 


Places. Zoll. , 


caſile, 
Aſcot, ſouth} Loam 


of Carliſle, F gravel 
_ Penrith, Various 


Warrington 

to Liver- Clay 
Pool, Botoles] 
Aurigbam clay 
Holm's- chapel, Ditto 
Rudgeley to) 


Litchfield, Light | 


Shenſtone, J 


Aſton, near} 
Birming- To 
bam, | 
Moreton, Gravel 
Henley, Light 
Maidenhead, Clay 


Gofworth, 
near Fe- Loan | 


Sand & 


K 


1 


O 


1 


ar 
92 
| *guvag 


149137 


16 19 


24130 


31 


The general medium of theſe crops, the average 


of all being taken, is 3 quarters, 2 buſhels. 


Tyrte 


Places. Soil. Rent. | £ 
F. s d.] 
From Don- I , 
caſter to Sandy ä 
Rather- { gravel 3 
ham, | 
| 
From Shef- 
field ro 
Barnſley, Clay o 12 8 
Woolley, 
Leeds to Lime- 
Tadcaſter, } ſtone o 8 6119 
Stiliing fear Se : * O 10 0124 
Thorne, Clay ſo 10 00/24 
Richmond 
to Greta- A 
bridze, 7 1 1 025 
Gilling, 3 * 
About Kp- ) Clay & _, A 
lin, gravel | 
Gravel- a 
Danch, f bs clay? 12 T3 
Morpeth, 1 2 12 0114 
Alnwick, Light jo 15 0020 
Belford, Clay jo 15 ol 2.1 
Rothbury, Variousſo 10 6|:8 
Cambo, Clay 0 15 © 2d 
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Three crops and a fallow. 


A 


— 
a 
. 


24 


40 


*Kajarg 


| 


40 


40 


eo 


13 


14 


Glewelt, 


„JAV 


235 


24 


124 


31 


1 


Places. Soil. | Rent. | < H 518 >) 

J. 8. d. Fe 

Glenwelt, Variousſo 12 6030 35132 ** 
Hazel bo] ö 
Keſwick, mould: 5 of37] 140[50 
Ke. | 

Lime- 

Shapp, | fone O 10 60 25 

Burton, Loam |r 1 of13]13120124| 7 


Kabers, Clay [o 17 0026032 N 
0 Sandy |_ 
Ormſkirk, f bam o 15 9 20020 


Kiot ford, yr +4 Flo 16 of | [40[45 


Stone, Sandy o 16 O22 [30[40|25 


Hagley, Various|1 o 0j28[20 25/3612 


Sand | | 
Broomſgrove, &clay PI g 371 4 50 50 49139 


The medium of the averages, 3 quarters, 5 
buſhels. 


The only place where they run four crops 
to a fallow is about Gar/lang ; ſoil, clay, 
Sc. Rent, 17s. Wheat, 35s. Barley, 30s. 
Oats, 45s. Beans, 3os. 


— — 


3. 


2. 
Average product from a 1 1 * 


and a fallow, 
Ditto from two crops and 1 
fallow, 
Ditto from three crops and a 
fallow, 5 


[ iz 
 Fhis teſult of this table is not, upon the 
whole, fo ſtriking as I expected: The 
point of judicious croppihg is ſo very im- 
portant, that I imagined the effect would 
appear im this compariſon fo ſtrong as to 
over- balafics every other confiderativn : 
However, the crop and fallow is ſuperior 
to the'others ; but two crops and a fallow 
being inferior to three, is totally beyond all 
feaſon's acconnting for it; and muſt be 
owing. td the circumſtances of foil, tillage, 
manurins, &c. that chance to be more fa- 
vourable to the one. than to the other. 
Upon 9 that the average rent 
miglit be of aſſiftance to explain the reſult, 
] have eaſt them up: 


| 1 

That of the crop and fallow is, o 15 6 
Of two crops and a fallow, © 13 1 
Of three ditto, ditto, - 0 15 © 
Now from this ſketch one would ap- 
prehend, that it was rent alone that occa- 
ſioned variations in the crops, for the three 
diviſions of product correſpond exactly 
with the rent; but it is impoſſible that 
rent ſhould more than balance all other 
circumſtances; we have, on divers oppor- 
tunities; ſhewn, that other matters have an 
equal weight, and in many inſtances a ſu- 
perior one. The reſult of this enquiry, 
upon the whole, leaves great reaſon to be- 
Vor. IV. a keve, 
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lieve, that the effect of judicious cropping, 
though of undoubted importance, is ba, 
lanced by various favourable circumſtances 
that cannot be taken into the account; 
which circumſtances prevent the diviſion of 
two crops and a fallow from maintaining the 
ſuperiority over a worſe practice, that a bet- 
ter does over itſelf. The ſuperiority of the 
beſt courſe, though not great, yet is of ſome 
conſequence, = as it coincides with the 
acknowledged ideas of good huſbandry, de- 
ſerves the more attention. And it ſhould 
be remarked, that bad courſes proving ſuc- 
ceſsful, is a ſtrong preſumption of good huſ- 
bandry ; for the management muſt be ex- 
cellent that will counteract the ill effects. 


EN 1 


LETTER XXXII. 


BEFORE I take my leave of arable 
land, and its management, you muſt 
allow me to review. the principal operation 
of tillage, viz. plowing ; that we may be 
able to form a juſt idea of the proportion, 
if any, between the ſtrength 'and expence, 
and the quantity of work performed; it 
may be of utility to know in what degree 
this branch of the practice of huſbandry is 
founded on juſt proportions, and how far 
it is liable to objections: Evils muſt be 
known before they can be cured; and the 
knowledge of the exiſtence of good, pre- 
veues the falſe ideas of throwing each object 
into a worſe light than the reality: Theſe 
fort of enquiries are not of the leſs uſe, be- 
cauſe they ſometimes bring matters to light 
that are unexpected, and contrary, perhaps, 
to juſt ideas; on whatever ſide the reſult 
turns, the very knowledge of the fact mult 
be uſeful : For there is as great an impro- 
priety in deſcanting on practices apparently 
miſchievous, but which in reality are inno- 
cent, as 1n praiſing every thing that is com- 
monly done, merely becauſe 27 75 common. 
But to return. 6 the 

I 2 Around 
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Around Stevenage. 
Soil. Much clay. 
Draught. Four horſes and two men. 
Work. An acre. 
From Stevenage to Luton, at Offley. 
Soil. A chalky clay. 
Draught. Four horſes and two men, 
Work. An acre. 
From Dunſtable to Wooburn, Houghton, 
Soil. Chalk and clay. 
PE Three horſes at length, and 
a driver. 
Work. An acre and a half in light 
work. 
At Milton. 
Sail. Clayey gravel. 
Draught. Four or five horſes at length, 
with a driver. 
Work. An acre. 
Weoburn to Newport Pagnell, W, anden, 
Soil. Sand. 
Draught. Four or five horſes at 
length. 
Work. An acre, - 
About Broughton. 
Soil. Loam. 
8 Four or five horſes a at length, 
a driver. 
Work. An acre. | 
From St. Neots to Kimboltan. 
Soil. A gravelly loam. 


Draught. 


E 
Draught. From three to ſix horſes at 
length. 
Work. Five roods. 
From Kimbolton to Thrapſton: 
Soil. Clay. | 
Draught. From four to eight horſes, 
Work. Five roods. 
Prom Stamford to Grimſthorpe. 
Soil gravelly loam. 
Brake: Prom four to fix horſes at 
length. 
Work. An acre. 
From Grantham to Newark, 
Soil. Clay. 
Draught. Four horſes at length. 
Work, An acre, 
At Weſt Drayton. 
Soil. Sandy gravel, 
Draught. Three or four horſes, with a 
driver, 
Work. An acre. 
From Bautry to Doncaſter, about Can- 


thr, | 
Soil. Sand. 
Draught. Three horſes at length. 
Work. An acre. 

From Sheffield to Barnſley, at Ecclesfield. 

Soil. Loam. 
Draught. Three and four horſes at 

length. 


Work. An acre. 
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Soil. Clay. 

Draught. Three or four hotſes at 
length, ſometimes two bra 

Work. An acre. | 

Leeds to Tadcaſter. 

Soil. Clay, Sc. 

Draught. 'Two horſes .double in * 
light lands, and in the ſtrong four 
oxen and one horſe, or twp and 
two. 

Oxen reckoned the beſt for plowing, 
York to Beverley, at W ibersfort. [ 
Soil. Clay. 

Draught. Two horſes double. 

Work. An acre. 

Throughout this track of country many 
oxen ; the waggons all two oxen and two 
horſes ; the former much the beſt ; out- 
draw and out-plow the horſes, 

At Stilling fleet. 

Soil. Clay and ſand. 

Draught. Two or three horſes a-breaſh 

Work. An acre. | 

Price. 3s. 6d. firſt urig; ; the reſt 
25. 6d. 

About Hoden. 

Soil. Clay. 

Draught. Two or three horſes 2-breaſk, 

Work. An acre. * 

Price. 25. 6 d. 
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About Thorne, 
Soil. Clay. 
Draught. Two horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Price. 45. 
Marquis of Ae s Kentiſh tow. 
Soil. Loams. 
Draught. .Three or four horſes, and 
a driver. | 
Work. An acre. | | 
Proportion of draught cattle to arable. 
land. Six horſes to ſixty acres. 
His Lordſhip's Hertfordſhire farm. 
Soil. Clay and loam. . 
Draught. Three or r four bn. 
Work. An acre. 
Proportion. Four to eighty acres. 
Around Wentworth. + 
Soil. Clay and loam. 
Draught. . Strong work four at len gth, 
| afterwards: two a- breaſt. in 
Work. An acre. 12 ft 
Price. 55. fer acre. ._  . 
Proportion. Six horſes to ae acres. 
Horſes reckoned better for tillige than 
7,5 e 
"From Beverley to Dri 22 about the 
latter. 
Soil. Clays | 
Draught. Four horſes abreaſt. 
Work. Five roods. 
l 14 Price. 
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Price. 25. 6 d. | 

Proportion. Six oxen and eight 
horſes to one n and twenty 
acres. 

Around Ganton. 

Soil. Thin light wold land. 

Draught. Two horſes. 

Work. Halt an acre. 

Price. 54. 

Eaſt Newtan. 

Soil. Various. 

Draught, Two, three, or four horſes 
in a plough. 

Work. Five ropds. 

Price. 35.99. 

Proportion. Eight horſes to one hun: 
dred acres. 

Horſes they find quicker than oxen, 
but the latter moſt ſteady and much 
the moſt profitable. 'The propor- 
tion of pace 1s, the horſes plowing 
their acre in fax hours, and t e e 
in eight. 

At Nuniington. 

Soil. Lime-ſtone land. 

Draught. F our horſes and wo oxen. 

Work. An acre. 

Price. 45. 6d. 

Proportian, Six horſes to 16 2 Acres. 

Horſes reckoned to do the work beſt, 
but cheapeſt done with oxen. 

Acrof 
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Acroſs Hambledon, Kir by. 
Sail. Sand. 

Draught. Three horſes at length. 

Work. An acre. - 

Price. 55. 

Mr. Turner's huſbandry at Kirkleatham, 
Soil. Clay. | 
Draught. Two oxen and one horſe, 

and a driver. 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. Foyr inches. 

Oxen much more profitable than 
horſes, 

Around Kirkleathay. 

Soil. Clay. 

Praught. Two or three We two 
double, three at length; a * to 
the firſt, but none to the laſt. 

Wor k. An acre. 

Price. 56. 

Proportion. Ten horſes ta one hundred 
acres. | 

At Male, in Cleveland. 

Soil. Various. | 

Draught. Two or three horſes. 

Work, An acre. 

Price. 5 5, 

Eroportion. Three horſes to twenty 
acres. 

Cleveland to Richmond; S chortan. 
Sail, Gravels. 


Draught. 
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Draught. The firſt ſtirring two oxen 
. four horſes, at Senor times 0 


and two. ITS 
l! Depth. Five inches. 
= Price. 35. N 85 
| Proportion. Six horſes and four « oxen 
to fifty acres. HJ A 
From Richmond to Greta-Bridge 3 Gil. 


ling. 
Soil. Light loams. 
8 Two oxen 4 four horſes 
for fallowing, but often ſtir with 
three horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. Five inches. 
Price. 1 
Proportion. Four oxen aid eight 
Bars to one hundred acres. 
Oxen they reckon much better and 
more profitable than horſes. 
At Rookby. 1 
Soil. Gravels. 
Draught. Two oxen and two of three 


horſes. | : 
Work. An acre. | © e 
Depth. Six inches 
Price. 5 6. 2 2 


* * - 


Proportion. Six horſes! and fours oxen 

| to one hundred acres, © 

| | At Kiplin. | Wr: —— A 1 er- \\ & | 

| | Soil. Clay and grave 
109755 "Drag 


* 
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Draught. Four horſes in fallowing, 
three at other times. 
Work: An acre. $005 
Depth. In clay four inches, in gra- 
vel fix. — 
Price. 59. 
Proportion. Eight korks' to one hun- 
dred acres. 
About Swinton. 
Soil. Loam and gravel. 
Draught. Four horſes and two oxen; 
and four horſes. | 
Work. Scarcely an acre. 
Depth. Five inches. 
1 
Proportion. Three horſes and two 
oxen, or five horſes, to fifty acres. 
Oxen reckoned much the ſteadieſt 
Hanf and to plow the land beſt; 
| but horſes are moſt uſed, 
About Craikbill. 
Soil. Gravel. 
Draught. Four horſes. | 
Work. Three roods in fallowin 85 af- 
terwards an acre. 
Depth. F iye inches. 
Price. 45. 
Proportion. Six horſes to ffiy acres. 
Around Slenning ford. 
Soil. Thin light loam on 8 
Draught. Three horſes. | 
Work. 
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Work. An acre. 

Depth. Four inches. 

Price. 4. 

Proportion. Four 

Around Danby. 

Soil. Gravelly, clay, and loams. 

Draught. Two horſes and two oxen, 

Work. An acre. | 

Price. 45.94. 

Proportion. Four horfes and fix oxen 
to one hundred acres. 

Around Raby-Caftle, 

Soil. Gravel and clay. 

Draught. In clay two oxen and two 
horſes ; in grayel three horſes. 

Work. Three roods, 

Depth. Six inches, 

Price. 45. 

Proportion, Eight horfes and eight 
oxen to one hundred acres of clay; 
four of each in gravel. 

Oxen they reckgn better and more 
profitable than horſes. 

At Gofworth, north of Newcaſtle, 

Soil. Loam and fand, © 

Draught. Three horſes. 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. Five inches. 

n | 
roportion. Eight horfes to one hun- 
„ 


horſes to fifty acres, 


Around 
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Around Morpeth. 
Soil. A loamy clay. 


Draught. Three horſes, or two horſes 
and two oxen. 

Work. Half an acre in the ſtrongeſt 
work, and one and a half in the 
lighter. 

Depth. Four inches and a half. 

Price. 5s. 6 d. per acre. 

Proportion, Six horſes to one hundred 
acres. 

Soil. Light loam and gravel. 

Draught. Two horſes. 

Work. An acre and a half. 

Depth. Four inches. 

Price. 35. per acre. 

Proportion. Four horſes to one hun- 
dred acres. 

At Belford. 

Soil. Clayey loatn. 

Draught. Two oxen and two horſes ; 

and two horſes. 

Work. In ſtrongeſt work half an 
acre ; in the lighter an acre and a 

half. | | 

At Hetton, near Belford. 
Soil. Loams. 


Draught. 
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Draught. Two horſes and two oxen; 
and two horſes, 

Work. In ſummer an acre, in 1 winter 
three roods. . 

Depth. Seven inches and a half in 
light loams. 

Price. 5 6. per acre. 

Proportion. Twenty horſes and twen- 
ty oxen for five hundred acres. 


Fenton, near Wooller. 
Soil. Sandy loams. 


Draught. Two horſes and two oxen. 

Work. An acre. | 

Depth. Four to ſeven inches. 

Price. 3s. 64. to 55. 

Proportion. Twenty horſes and fixteen 
oxen to five hundred acres. 

They prefer horſes ſo much, that oxen 
are going out of uſe by degrees. 


About Rothbury. 


Soil. Various. 
Draught. . Two horſes and two oxen; 
ſometimes only two horſes. _. 
Work. From half to three quarters of 
an acre a day, 
Depth. Five inches. 
Price. 3s. 64. per acre. . 
Proportion. Four horſes and four oxen 
to one hundred acres. 


* 


About 
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About Cambo. 1] 
Soil. Clay and moory. 
Draught. Three horſes; and | two horſe 
and two oxen. | 
Work. Three roods. 
Depth. Five inches. 
Price. 3. 4 


About Glenwelt. : | 
Soil. Sand, gravel, and clay. 1 
| Draught. Io horſes and two oxen. WW 
Work. An acre. | Tv 3 
Depth. Four inches. 
Price. 6 s. per acre. | 
Proportion. Four horſes and four oxen 
to one hundred acres. 
They reckon oxen much the beſt on 


; ſtony and unlevel ground ; but on 
; other land, horſes. 


Aſcot, ſouth of Carli/le. 
Soil. Loam, gravel, and clay, 
Draught. Two horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. Six inches. 
Price. 5 5. per acre. 
Proportion. Six horſes to one hundred 
acres. 


About Penrith. 
Soil. Clay, ſand, gravel, loam. p 
Draught. Two or four horſes. 


Work. An acre and a half. 


Depth. 
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Depth. Four inches. 
Price. 5 . to 55: 6 d. per acre. 
Proportion. Six horſes to one hundred 
acres. 
About Keſwick. | 
Soil. Light loam, ſand, and gravel. 
Draught. Two or four hotſes; 
Work. An acre, 
Price. 5 f. to 6 f. per acre: 
Proportion. Twelve hotſes to ons 
hundred acres. 
About S. 
Soil. Light loam on linie-ſtone. 
Draught. Two or three horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. Five inches. 
Price. 5 J. to 6 5. per acre: 
At Holme, near Burton. 
Soil. Light loam on a lime- ſtonie. 
Draught. Three or four horſes. 
Work. Three roods. 
Depth. Five or ſix inches. 
Price. 8s. per acre. 
Proportion. Four horſes to fifty acres. 


At Kabers. 

Soil. Clay. 

Draught. Six horſes. 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. Four or five inches. 
Proportion. Six horſes to fifty acres: 


Around 
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Around Gar/lang. 
Soil. Clay and light loam. 
Draught. Four horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. Six inches. 
Price. 8s. per acre. 
Proportion. Twelve or thirteen horſes 
to one hundred acres. 
Around Ormſeirk. 
Soil. A ſandy loam. 
Draught. Two or three horſes. 
Depth. Six inches. 
Price. 45. to 5 5. per acre. 
Proportion. Six horſes to one hundred 
acres. 
About Altringham. 
Soil. Loam and fand. 
Draught. Three or four horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. Five inches. 
Price. 55. 3d. per acre. 
Proportion. Six horſes to one hundred 
acres. 
About Stone. 
Soil. Sand and loams. 
Draught. Three or four horſes. 
Work. An acre and a quarter, or 
half. | 
Depth. Four inches. 


Price. 84 per acre. 


TOUL-TF: db Pro- 
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Proportion. Eight horſes to one hun- 
dred acres. 

About Shenſtone. 

Soil. Light, ſandy, and gravelly. 

Draught. Three or four horſes. 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. Two to four inches. 

Price. 5 f. per acre. 

Proportion. Six horſes to one * 
acres. 

At Afton, near Birmingham. 

Soil. Sand. 

Draught. Two or three horſes. 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. From three to ſix inches. 

Proportion. Six horſes to one hun- 
dred acres. 

About Hagley. 

Soil. Light loams, ſand, and clay. 

Draught. Three horſes at length in 
common ploughs; four in double 
ploughs. 

Work. An acre with the firſt; with 
the ſecond two. 

Depth. From three to five inches. 

Price. 65. per acre. 

Proportion. Seven horſes to one hun- 
dred acres. 

About Broomſgrove. 


Soil. Sand and clay. 1 
raught, 


| 
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Draught. Four horſes in both common 
and double ploughs. 
Work. An acre with the firſt ; double 
with the others. | 
Depth. From four to fix inches. 
Price. 45. to 55. per acre. 


Proportion. Eight horſes to one hun- 


dred acres. 


Bendfworth, near Eveſham. 


Soil. Clay. 

Draught. Five or fix horſes at length. 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. Two and a half or three 
inches. 

Price. 6 5. per acre. 

Proportion. Twelve horſes to one 
hundred acres. 


Eveſbam to Oxford, at Moreton. 


Seil. Gravel. 

Draught. Four horſes at length. 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. Four or five inches. 

Price. 7s. 6 d. per acre. 

Proportion. Eight or nine horſes to 
one hundred acres. 


From Oxford to Henley, about Benſington. 


Soil. Gravel, ſand, and clay. 
Draught. In ſtrong land five horſes; 
in light three. 


K 2 Work, 
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Proportion. Eight horſes to one hun- 
dred acres. 
About Shenſtone. 
Soil. Light, ſandy, and gravelly. 
Draught. Three or four horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. Two to four inches. 
Price. 5 f. per acre. 
Proportion. Six horſes to one hundred 
acres. 
At Afton, near Birmingham. 
Soil. Sand. 
Draught. Two or three horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. From three to ſix inches. 
Proportion. Six horſes to one hun- 
dred acres. 
About Hagley. 
Soil. Light loams, ſand, and clay. 
Draught. Three horſes at length in 
common ploughs ; four in double 
ploughs. | 
Work. An acre with the firſt ; with 
the ſecond two. 
Depth. From three to five inches. 
Price. 65. per acre. 
Proportion. Seven horſes to one hun- 
dred acres. 
About Broomſgrove. 


Soil. Sand and clay. INE 
raught. 


n 

Draught. Four horſes in both common 
and double ploughs. 

Work. An acre with the firſt; double 
with the others. 

Depth. From four to ſix inches. 

Price. 4s. to 55. per acre. 


Proportion. Eight horſes to one hun- 


dred acres. 


Bendſworth, near Eveſham. 

Soil. Clay. 

Draught. Five or fix horſes at length. 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. Two and a half or three 
inches. | 

Price. 6 5. per acre. | 

Proportion. Twelve horſes to one 
hundred acres. 


Eveſham to Oxford, at Moreton. 

Seil. Gravel. | 

Draught. Four horſes at length. 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. Four or five inches. 

Price. 75. 6d. per acre. 

Proportion. Eight or nine horſes to 
one hundred acres. 


From Oxford to Henley, about Benſington. 

Soil. Gravel, ſand, and clay. 

Draught. In ſtrong land five horſes; 
in light three. 


K 2 Work, 
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Work. In ſtrong land three quarters 
of an acre a day; in light, one and 
a half. 
Depth. Three inches deep in ſtrong 
land; in light four. 
Price. 65. per acre. 
Proportion. Five horſes to one hundred 
Acres. 


About Henley. 
Soil. Gravel, chalk, clay, &c. 
Draught. Four horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Price. 5 5. to 75, 6 d. per acre. 
Proportion. Six horſes to fifty acres. 


About Harmondſiworthᷣ. 
Soil. Gravel and loam. 
Draught. Four horſes. 
Work. An acre and a half. 
Depth. Four inches. 
Price. 5 6. 6d. per acre. 


North Mims. 
Soil. Pebbly gravel. 
Draught. Four horſes, 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. Three to four inches. 
Price. 5 5. per acre. 
Proportion. Eight horſes to one hut- 
dred acres, 


Having 
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Having thus brought theſe various arti- 
cles of intelligence into one point of view, 
[ ſhall, in the next place, endeavour to 
throw them into particular lights, reſpect- 
ing the moſt material of their variations. I 
ſhall ſhow the ſtate of tillage on three 
ſoils, /and, loam, clay, which include all 
others; and is as much as to ſay, light, 
middling, heavy. By preſenting a view of 
each particular on theſe foils, firſt, we ſhall 
diſcover whether the ſtrength of the foil is 
the rule that guides the conduct of tillage : 
Whenſoever four or five, five or fix, &c. 
&c. are uſed, I ſhall always divide them, 
though I be forced to make a ſuppoſition 
of half à horſe; the general average will 
not carry the face of ſuch a ſeeming ab- 
ſurdity, though particular inftances may. 
Horſes and oxen I muſt ſuppoſe the ſame, 
and where the ſoil is various, the medium, 
v2, loam, muſt be taken. 
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S AN p. 
Places. Sf 8 BY * — Compariſoy 
= (KI. d. uon | between 
NW acres, | bart nl 
Vanden, 4+ | 1 | | oxen. 
Drayton, 31 1 | | 
Caniler, 3 [' 
Ganton, 2 | 4 5 
Kirby, y 31 - 5 | 
Gillins, 6 [1 [5s Is 12 | Oxen bel 
Slening ford, 3 14 [4 8 | 
Goſwortb, 3 15 [5 | 
Fenton, 4 [1 [5:14 3] 7 | Horſesbet 
Glemwelt, 4 [4 6 8  Oxen belt 
Keſwick, 3 |1 5 6] 212 | 
Shapp, 21156 [5 6 | 
Holme, 3121528 8 
Ormſkirk, 2% 6 [4 6] 6 | 
Altringham, 3115 |5 3 | 6 | 
Stone, 321445 190 
Shenſtone, 3313 15 6 | 
Aſton, 22 144 | 6] 
Hagley, 1 | 
Averages, 3 145 | 8] 


Places. 


q dne 


Mey, 4 
Houghton, 3 


St. Neos's 
to Kim- 4 
bolton, J 


Stamford, 
to Grim/- 75 
thorp, } 
Ectlesfield, 34 
Stilling fleet, 25 
Marquis of 
Rocking- i 
ham'sKen- 3 
tiſh 3 
Ditto, Herts, 3 


Wentworth, 3 


I 
2 


Newton, 3 
Nunnington, 6 
Gilſdale, 27 
Schorton, 
Rookby, 
Klin, 

Swinton, 


Un 
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em 
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LO AM. 
; acres, 
I; | 

| 
I; 
I | 
1 
I 3 

| 
10 
i 5 
I 5 IO 
I; 3 of--$ 
I 4 6 12 
I 5 13 

5 15 20 

1 [9 is 10 
18 16 8 
25 15 IO 


* 
+> 


| 


Compariſon 
between 
horſes and 
oxen. 


Horſes beſt 
Oxen beſt 
Horſes beſt 


Oxen beſt 
Craikbill, 


7 3 
Places. S 2 |z F Price. |Propor- | Cotnparifon 
| a F [25 4. pr 109 5 
Craikhill, 4 [1 |5 [4 12 TP" 
Danby, 4 |! 4 9] 10 
Raby, 33] £16 4 12 | Oxen beſt 
Morpeth, 3*|1 [413 6] 6 
Alnwick, WE OPEN | 3 4 
Hetton, 3 [1 [7z]5 8 
Rothbury, 3 5 [3 4 
Cambo, 31115 3 3 
Aſcot, 2 1 6 [5 38 
Penrith, 3 [1:14 [5 3] 6 | 
Garſlang, 4 1 16 |8 12; | 
Broomſgrove, 4 |1 |5 [4 6] 8 F 
Moreton, 4 [1 417 6| 8: 
Benſington, 4 |1 326 s | 
Hoanlos, 4 11 6 3] 12 | 
Harmfworth, 4 144 [ 6 | 
Mims, 4 |1 1325 8 | 
Averages, 321 als Fo | 
CLAY. 


Ax. 
Places. T | 8 |3'S| Price. | Propor- | Compariſon 
8 i 52 5. d. tion tween 
BE Ce” horſes and 
: oxen. 

Stevenage, 41 | 

Milton, 4111 

Kimbolton 

to Thrap- 7 6 11 
ſton, Jj 
Grantham 
to Newark, | Me ba 
Woolley, 3 |1 
Leeds to . 

Tadcaſter, 3 * — 
Wilbersfort, 2 1 Oxen beſt 
Horden, 241 3 

| Thorne, 2 [1 | 
Driffeld, 4 12 " II 
Mr. Turner, 3 |1 | 4 | |Oxen beſt 
Kirkleatham, 2*|1 5 10 
Bel ford, 2.71 
Kabers, 6 |1 42 * 
Bendſworth, 811 [246 12 
Averages, 321 1324 1 
Recapitulation. | 5 
Sand, 314636 | 8 
Loam, 321 [43] 5 9 
Clay, 32011 324 11 
Gen. Average 311[4 [4 8} 9g! | 
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This view of the ſtate of tillage through. 
out the counties I travelled, throws the 
whole matter into a very clear light : The 
reſult is certainly ſurprizing. I never had 
any conception that a juſt proportion would 
be found between the nature of the ſoil, 
and the ſtrength employed to till it ; but 
that all common ſenſe would be put ſo to- 
tally to the bluſh, as in this table, was 
what I had little notion of. The equality 
of the draughts, on ſuch different ſoils, is 
ftrange : The clay land takes no greater 
force than the loam; and the ſand, within 
a ſeventh part as much as either of them. 
This ſhews clearly, that cuſtom alone has 
been the guide of the farmers in the num- 
ber of draught cattle they uſe ; a piece of 
abſurdity, which muſt be attended with 
wretched effects on their profit; and 
fatal ones to the good of the kingdom at 
large. 

Had the average draught of all foils been 
no greater than requiſite, the evil would 
not have been ſo alarming ; but three and a 
half are more cattle than neceſſary for any 
ſoil in England, provided the huſbandry is 
good. If fallows are broke up at the ſea- 
ſon they univerſally ought, two horſes, or 
two ſtout oxen, are ſufficient for the ſtrong- 
eſt of all ſoils, alone excepting ſuch as are 
on very ſteep hills; and even in that 4 

| the 
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the courſe of plowing ought ever to be 
acroſs the ſlope, which reduces the labour 
nearly to that of a level. Thus the grand 
average is near double the requiſite ſtrength. 
That of clay is the ſame as the general ave- 
rage; what, therefore, muſt be the exceſs 
of ſand? 

No farmer can urge the effect of long 
experience in anſwer to this remark; his 
inſtancing the cuſtom of his neighbours, 
and the preſcription of ages, is of no avail; 
fince nothing can be clearer than Hat cuſ- 


tom and hat experience are the effect of 


chance; not the reſult of reaſon, of know- 
ledge, or experiment. No demonſtration 
in mathematics can be clearer than the 
plain aſſertion, that clay requires a greater 
ſtrength to work it than ſand; which 
ſtrength may as well lie in the quantity per- 
formed in a day, as in the number of cattle. 
This maxim every farmer will agree to; 
but they have no notion of the reſult of a 

general average. | 
But in this table we find a yet greater 
equality in the quantity plowed, than in 
the number of cattle; nothing, therefore, 
is more certain, than the whole economy 
of tillage being quite a matter of chance. 
One cannot view a light ſandy country, 
plowing with more than as many cattle 
as would till the ſtrongeſt clays, * 
theilt 
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their performing more in quantity; one 
cannot think of ſuch a courſe of buſineſs 
without indignation : Thouſands of fami- 
lies are deprived of halt their ſubſiſtence; 
and the kingdom feeds millions of horſes 
inſtead of induſtrious ſubjects. It is an 
object of infinite importance, and calls for 
attention, from thoſe who have it in their 
power to remedy ſo great an evil. The 
legiſlature certainly might interfere in 
ſome way which ſeemed moſt conſiſtent 
with the delicacy of ſo free a people: 
but if nothing of that ſort ſhould be 
thought adviſeable ; or, rather, if, among 
numerous other matters, of equal im- 
port, overlooked or deſpiſed, to fave time 
for I cannot but recommend it to 
all landlords to endeavour to remedy, on 
their own eſtates, ſuch miſchievous cuſ- 
toms : There can be no doubt of its being 
in their power; all that is wanting is re- 
ſolution: The moment a buſineſs is firmly 
reſolved by a man who has money in his 
pocket, it is half executed: Prizes, re- 
wards, bounties, Sc. muſt be given, not 
only to farmers, but to plowmen; both 
farmers and ſervants ſhould be procured 
that have been uſed to good cuſtoms, at 


any expence. It is well worth a land- 


lord's thought ; for he cannot introduce a 


cheap, 
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cheap, and at the ſame time good method 
of culture, into a country, ſo as to make 
it common, without virtually raiſing his 
rents; beſides the ſatisfaction which, I am 
confident, numbers muſt feel at being ſer- 
viceable to their country. 

It is an object, likewiſe, worthy the at- 
tention of the Society for the encourage- 
ment of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
who might eafily deviſe an honorary pre- 
mium for gentlemen that executed ſuch a 
plan with ſpirit, over an eſtate (heretofore 
cultivated in the old cu//omary way) of a 
certain extent. 

Every column of this table is pregnant 


with contradictions. In that of depth, they 


ſtir in loam three quarters of an inch deeper 
than in ſand, and in clay within half an 
inch, This certainly indicates, that cuſ- 
tom preſcribes alſo a certain depth in each 
neighbourhood, which is followed impli- 
citly upon all foils, without any variation ; 
and this cuſtom, as evidently, is the child 
of chance, not reaſon. 

The column of price is alſo very curious; 


upon clay a ſhilling per acre cheaper than 


upon ſand or loam, which are equal. This 
is a freſh proof that the whole is guided by 
chance- founded cuſtoms, and in nothing by 
the nature of the ſoil. 


That 
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That of number of cattle to an hundred 
acres is ſomewhat more reaſonable. There 
is a ſmall variation according to the nature 
of the land; but not near fo great as there 
evidently ought to be. This diviſion is 
another proof how much the agriculture of 
this kingdom wants reforming in reſpect 
of the number of horſes. The average 
of all foils is above nine, a number enor- 
mouſly great; and correſponds with the 
extravagant draughts ſo general in the 
ploughs. 

In ſeveral of the richeſt and beſt culti- 
vated parts of Ef/ex, particularly between 
Braintree and Hockerill, by Samford and 
Thaxted, the farmers do not keep above 
four or five horſes per hundred acres of 
arable, which conſequently perform all the 
work of the graſs beſides. Ten to a farm 
of two hundred arable and one hundred 
graſs are reckoned a very complete allow- 
ance ; and yet it is obſervable that the foil 
is a ſtrong clay; ſtrong enough to yield 
great crops of beans; and that many of 
the farms have much arable on the ſides of 
bills, which makes the work pretty ſtout ; 
yet they plow their land very well, and 
never uſe more than two in a plough, al- 
tkough they do not break up their ſtubbles 
till after 3 ſowing. Through the beſt 
gultivated parts of Suffolk it is * * 

ut 
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hat as to nine horſes to every hundred 
acres, it is a monſtrous allowance: conſi- 
dering that it includes light loams and 
ſands, it is at leaſt five too many; ſo that 
more than double all the horſes employed 


through this track of country are kept to 
no purpoſe. When good huſbandry and ex- 
traordinary tillage are the conſequence of 
numerous teams, the objection 1s anſwered ; 
but we very well know that is not the 
caſe, by clay farmers keeping no more 
than ſand ones; and by the depth of ſtir- 
ring being the ſame in all, It is cuſtom, 
not good huſbandry, that occaſions any va- 
riations at all. To reflect, for one moment, 
that half the horſes empolyed in huſbandry, 
through ſo conliderable a part of the king- 
dom, are uſeleſs, is a very melancholy con- 
fideration ; that uſeleſs horſes are perni- 
cious to the public good, is a fact indiſpu- 
table; in no light whatever are they bene- 
ficial; they have nothing to do with the 
exportation of horſes, ſuppoſing it a trade 
ever ſo beneficial ; for it is conſuming the 
commodity one's-ſelf, which, in a com- 
mercial view, ought to be converted into 
money. It prevents the culture of a vaſt 
quantity of exportable corn. It takes great 
tracks of graſs from fattening beaſts, which 
yield plenty of butchers meat, and conſe- 
quently enables us to export the more 

; corn, 


H 
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corn *, but gives no profit in return. No 
article of uſeful conſumption is promoted 
by ſuch extra horſes; no induſtrious hands 
employed by them; in ſhort, in every light 
the object can be viewed, the keeping ſuch 
numbers of uſeleſs ones 1s a moſt pernicious 
conduct to agriculture, to the landlord, and 
to the public, 

In the compariſon between horſes and 
oxen, the balance of opinions is much in 
favour of the latter. In thoſe. countries, 
where both are uſed, and where the com- 

ariſon has been accurately made, oxen 
fave been found preferable, in every re- 
ſpect, but that of ſpeed ; and even in that 
article their inferiority amounts to nothing 
more, than being two hours in a day 
longer at work than horſes : they perform 
the ſame quantity every day, and in a bet- 
ter manner. Their being cheaper, in all 
reſpects, is allowed every where: and yet, 


CC 
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* Whenever I ſpeak of the exportation of corn, it 
is relative to what was our policy, not to the wretched 
ſyſtem of eternally topping the export upon every mob 
that infeſts the Kees or every mob-addreſs that de- 
mands pernicious meaſures. Wheat is now, within 
fifteen miles of the capital, at 4s. 34. a buſhel. 
Through all the eaſtern part of the kingdom every 

| ſort of corn is a drug; much barley at 85. a quarter; 
ſome oats a guinea a laſt ; but no exportation. No 
trade will bear ſuch rough uſage as our corn trade has 
received of late years: It was once our boaſt—but | 
now our folly. 


notwith - 
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. 
notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, they 
are uſed in very few places; and ſome 
whole counties, that not many years ago 
ſcarcely poſſeſſed a plow-horſe, now have 
not a ſingle ox. This ſeems very extraor- 
dinary, and has, by many, been eſteemed 
as a ſtrong proof, that horſes are really pre- 
_—_ En 
But I think the change is to be ac- 
counted for without this ſuppoſition. I at- 
tribute it to the price live cattle have 
yielded of late years. It is well known, 
that the regular courſe of buſineſs in the 
ox counties uſed to be, to keep three ſetts 
of beaſts; one of young cattle that were 
coming into work; the teams; and fatten- 
ing cattle, that had been worked three 
years. But when cattle came to be fo 
very dear, as to be bought lean for near as 
much as they ſold for when fat, the ox 
tarmers were tempted to ſell their young 
ſock before they plowed them; or at 
leaſt to throw them directly to fattening, 
that their high value might come in the 
ſooner. And as horſes, once bought, re- 
quired no annual addition, they by degrees 
increaſed with all poor farmers, to enable 
them to ſell their oxen at high prices. The 
great decreaſe of the uſe of oxen dur- 
ing the period of live cattle ſelling ſo very 
high, gives ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe this the 
Yor. IV. L cauſe 
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cauſe of it. I need not, ſurely, add, that 
this, or indeed any other reaſon that can 
be offered, is and mult be falſe and incom- 
plete ; and that the uſe of them in tillage is 
much ſuperior to that of horſes. The ava- 
rice of the farmers (it is obſervable among 
the great farmers in Northumberland, who, 
we are certain, are not poor, oxen yet con- 
tinue to be much uſed, viz. half and half, 
has alone driven them out of uſe, not for 
the ſake of profit, but for raiſing ready 
money at a future expence. 

Several modern French authors, of con- 
ſiderable abilities, have attacked the uſe 
of oxen with all their power ; particularly 
the celebrated Marquis de Mirabeau, and 
the authors of the huſbandry articles in the 
Encyclopedia; I think M. Queſnay le fil, 
and M. 4e Roy. They divide the agricul- 
ture of France into two grand parts; the 
great culture, and the all. The firſt is 
that of horſes, and the latter of oxen; 
and reckon the ſmall to exceed the great 
culture, in common practice, as five, if! 
recollect right, to thirty. They repreſent 
the uſe of oxen as vaſtly inferior to that of 
horſes; but their arguments run direRly 
counter to all ones 1deas in England; con- 
ſequently circumſtances vary prodigiouſly 
between the two kingdoms. But the mw 

Cipa 


1 
cipal objection ſeems, from thoſe writings, 
rather to lye againſt the nature of- the ox- 
teams than againſt their uſe in general. 
From many expreſſions, I apprehend the 
plowing oxen to be very ſmall, Jean, weak, 
wretched beaſts; for they talk of turning 
them on to open commons for their food : 
if this is the caſe, no wonder the ox culture 
is ſo unprofitable “. 


— 


— 


*I have not the Encyclopedia by me; but M. de 
Mirabeau writes as follows: Dans la grande cul- 
ture, un homme ſeul conduit une charrue tiree par 
deux chevaux, qui fait autant de travail gue trois char- 
rues tirte par des beeufs, & conduite par $1x hommes. 
Dans ce dernier cas, faute d'avances primitives pour 
Jetabliſſement d'une grande culture, la depenſe annu- 
elle eft exceſſive par proportion au produit net, qui eſt 
preſque nul, & Von y employe dix ou douze fois plus 
de terre. Les proptiẽtaires manquont de fermiers en 
tat de ſubvenir a la depenſe d'une bonne culture, les 
avances ſe font aux depens de la terre; le produit des 
pres eſt conſomme pendant Phyver par les bœufs de la- 
bour, & on leur laiſſe une partie de la terre pour leur 
paturage pendant Vete ; le produit net de la recolte 
aproche ſi fort de la nonvaleur que la moindre impoſi- 
tion fait renoncer à ces reſtes de la culture; ce qui 
arrive meme eſt bien des endroits tout ſimplement par 
la pauvrete des habitans. Ce detail agriculture ſe 
trouvera combattu par Phabitude & par le prejuge local 
dans bien des lieux. Vous entendez dire aux notables 
meme parmi les nations pauvres qui ſont reduites A 
cette petite culture dans les trois quarts de leur terri- 
toire, & ou il y a d'ailleurs plus d'un tiers de terres 
eultivables qui ſont en non valeur. On aſſure, dis-je, 
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dans ces pays Ia que la grande culture n'eft pas pro- 
pre à leurs terres; qu'elles ſont ou trop compactes ou 
trop legeres pour les chevaux impatiens; qu'ils nou- 
riſſent leurs bœufs avec preſque rien pendant tout Vete, 
en les laiſſant ener dans les jonquiers ou paturaux ; 
qu'il ne leur faute ni avoine, ni orge, ni fers, ni har. 
nois conteux, & autres objections qui ſont autant d'ar- 
gumens de la misere raiſonnee.” L'am des Hommes, 
tome vi. p. 91. 

What would M. de Mirabeau ſay if I informed him, 
that I uſed ox-teams for plowing, in Suffoll, of only 
two oxen to a plough, that equalled my beſt horſes in 

uantity of work performed per diem; did it in the 
ame hours; in a better manner; and at a leſs price 
per acre, the driver included: The oxen coſt 151, 3 
pair, and they out-plowed horſes of 30 l. a pair, 
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1 Have no apprehenſions of your thinking 
it uſeleſs to review the ſtate of graſs land: 
The whole conduct of it is certainly of 
great importance; and the averages into 
which its value, product, Fc. may be 
drawn, will prove one of the principal parts 
of that complete knowledge of the ſtate of 
agriculture, which is the aim of this work. 
I ſhall begin with cows. 
From Hatfeld to Welwyn. 
Product per cow. 5 J. 
Stevenage to Luton. 
Product. 4 J. 105. 
From Dunſtable to Mooburn; Milton. 
Product. 4. /. | 
Mooburn to Newport Pagnel. 
Product. 41. 
Quantity of food per cow. One acre 
of graſs. 
St. Neot's to Kimbolton. 
Product. 47. | 
From York to Beverley ; Wilbersfort. 
Product. 3 r 
About Srilling fleet. 
Product. 4“. f | 
| L 3 Quan- 
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Quantity of milk per diem. Four gal- 
lons. 
At Thorne. 
Product. 5 J. 
Around Wentworth Houſe. 
' Food. Two acres. In winter two tons 
and half of hay. 
Milk. Three gallons. 
Product. 47. 
Hogs maintained by cows. Three or 
four to fix cows. 
About Driffield. 
Rent of good graſs. 20 5. 
Food. An acre and a quarter. 
Product. 5 /. 
Milk. 'Two gallons. 
About Eaft Newton. 
Rent. 205. 
Food. Two acres. In winter two 
tons of hay. 
Product. 47. 55. 
Milk. Four gallons. 
Hogs. Three to ten cows. 
Number of cows to a dairy-maid. 
Ten. 
Around Nunnington. 
Rent. 105. 
Product. 51. 
Milk. Four gallons and a half. 


Hogs. One to three cows. 
Food. 


$198 1 
Food. Two acres. Two loads and a 
half of hay in winter. 
E Abe Twenty cows, with a 
irl. 
About Kirkleatham. 
Rent. 252. 
Food. An acre. 
Product. 5 /. 
Milk. Five gallons. 
At Gilſdale in Cleveland. 
Rent. 25s. 
Food. One acre. 
Product. 5/. | 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Hogs. One to two cows: 


Around Schorton. 


Rent. 205. if 
Food. T'wo acres. One ton and fif- 8 

teen cr. of hay in winter, 8 
Product. 6 /. i 


Milk. Three gallons and a half, 
Hogs. Four to ten cows. 
Gilling near Richmond. 
Rent. 35s. | 
Food. One acre, and an acre of hay. bw 
Product. 5 J. | 'F 
Milk. Six gallons, I 
Hogs. Two pigs to a cow, 8 
Maid. Twelve cows. 8 
At Rookby. 
Rent. 205. 


: « 
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Food. 'Three roods, and one acre and 
a half of hay. 
Product. 5 J. 
Milk. Four gallons. 
Hogs. Ten pigs to four cows. 
Maid. Seven cows. - 
From Aferig to Reeth, F remington. 
Rent. 30s. 
Food; One acre, and one acre and 4 
half of hay. 
Product. 5/7. 10s. and ſuppoſe the 
| calf 1/. 57 I OS, 
About Xiplin. 
Rent. 225. 6d. 
Food. One acre and a half, and two 
tons of hay. 
Product. 51. 
Milk. Four gallons. 
| Hogs. Three to ten cows. 
Maid, Ten cows. 
Mr. Crowe's huſbandry. 
Food. One acre. Forty ſtone of 1 
Milk. Two gallons. 
About Swinton. 
Rent. 225. 6 d. 
Food. One acre and a half, and two 
of hay. 
Milk. Fe our gallons. 
Product. 57. 
Hogs. Three or four to ten cows- 
Maid. Eleven cows. 
About 


L283. 
About Craikhill. 
Rent. 205. 
Food. Two acres ; and two of hay. 
Product. 7 J. 75. | 
Hogs. Three or four to ten cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
About S/ening ford. 
Rent. 20s. 
Food. Two acres and a half, and four 
of hay. (A fine cow country!) 
Product. 6 /. 
Milk. Four gallons. 
Hogs. A pig to every cow. 
Maid. Seven cows, 
About Danby. 
Rent. 255. 
Food. Five roods. 
Product. 64. 75. 
Milk. Seven gallons. 
Hogs. Five to ten cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
About A/garth. 
Rent. 27s. 6d. 
Food. One acre, and two acres of hay. 
Product. 47. 125. 6d. 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Hogs. Two or three to ten. 
Maid. Five or ſix cows. 
Earl of Darlington's. 


Product. Eight gallons. 


About 
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About Raby-Caftle. 


Rent. 30s. 

Food. One acre and a half, two tons 
of hay. ; 

Product. 5 J. 

Milk. Five gallons. 

Hogs. Three or four to ten. 

Maid. Fourteen cows. 


Gofworth, near Newcaſtle. 

Rent. 306. 

Food. One acre and a half; two tons 
of hay. 

Milk. Fi ive gallons. 

Product. 5 /. 

Hogs. None. 

Maid. Seven COWS. 


About Morpeth. 
Rent. 205. 
Food. One ton and a half of hay. 


Product. 9 J. 105. 

Milk. Nine gallons. 

Hogs. Five or fix to ten cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 


About Alnwick, 


Rent. 405. 

Food. One acre, and one a. ha 
of hay. 

Product. 7/. 


Hogs. One ſow to ten cows. 


Around 
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Around Belford. 
Rent. 205. 
Food. One acre, and one ton and a 
half of hay. | 
Product. al 
Milk. Six gallons. 
Hogs. Nine or ten to eight cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. wa 


Hetton, near Belford. 
Rent. 205. 
Product. 47. 45. 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Food. One ton and three quarters of 
hay. 
a One to two cows. 
Maid. 'Twelye cows. 


Fenton, near Wooller. 
Rent. 205. 
Food. One acre and a half, two tons 
of hay. 
Product. 3 J. 
Milk. Four gallons. 


Hogs. Two pigs to one cow. 


About Rothbury. 
Rent. 215. | 
Food. One acre, half an acre of hay. 
Product. 47. 15 5. 
Milk. Six gallons and a half, 
Hogs. Two to five or ſix cows. 


About 
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About Cambo. 
Rent. 22 6. 64, | 
Food. One acre and a half. One acre 
and a half ditto of hay. 
Product. 4. 155. 
Hogs. Three or four to ten cows. 
About Glenwelt. 
Rent. 20s. 
Food. One acre; and one ton of hay, 
Product. 4/. 
Milk. * callons, 
Hogs. Two to twelve cows. + 
Maid. Ten cows. 
Aſcot, ſouth of Carliſle. 
Rent. 205. | 
Food. One acre and a half; and one 
ton and a half of A 
Product. 555. 
Milk. Three gallons, 
Hogs. None. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
About Penrith. 
Rent. 17s. 6d. 
Food. One acre ; one ton of hay. 
Product. 4 J. 105. 
Hogs. Two to ten cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
Around W 
Rent. 30 
Food. One acre and a half; and t two 


tons of hay. 3 
| rodu 


L297 1 
Product. 3/. 135. 6 d. 
Milk. Six gallons. 
Hogs. One to ten cows. 
About Shapp. 
Rent. 22s. 64. 
Food. One acre; one and a half of 
hay, 
Product. 5 /. 
Milk. Four gallons. 
Hogs. None. 
At Holme, near Burton. 
Rent, 505. 
Food. Five roods. 
Product. 6/7. 135. 
Milk. Four gallons, 
Hogs. Two or three to ten cows. 
Maid. Eight cows. 
About Kabers. 
Rent. 26 5. 
Food. One acre and a quarter; one 
and a quarter of hay. 
Product. 4 J. 
Milk. Six gallons. 
Hogs. One pig to two cows. 
Maid. Ten or twelve cows. 
About Gar/lang. 
Rent. 32 5. 6 d. | 
Food. One acre and a quarter; one 
acre of hay. 
Product. 3. 155, 
Hogs. None. 


_- 
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From Warrington to Preſcot. 


Product. 2 /. 
Around Ormſkirk. 
Rent. 308. 


Food. Two acres. And one hundred 
and twenty ſtone (20 bl.) hay. 
Milk. Six gallons. 
Hogs. Two or three to ten cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
At Altringbam. 
Rent. 305. 
Food. One acre. Three quarters of 
an acre of hay. 
Product. 5 J. 105. 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Hogs. Two or three to twenty-ſix 
COWS. 
| Maid. Seven or cight COWS. 
Around Knotsford. 
Rent. 25 5. 
Food. One acre and a half; two tons 
of hay. 
Product. 67. 105. 
Milk. Four gallons. 
Hogs.” Three to twenty. 
Maid. Fifteen cows. 
About Holmes-Chapel. 
Rent, 30 f. 
Food. One acre and a half. 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Product. 6 J. 55. 


Hogs. 
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Hogs. Three or four to ten cows. 
Maid. Seven cows. 
Around Stone. 
Rent. 305. 
Food. One acre; and twelve cut. and 
a half of hay. 
Product. 5 . 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Hogs. Four to ten cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
Around Shenſtone. 
Rent. 22 5. 6 d. 
Food. One acre; fifteen cut. of "FA 
Product. 5 J. 155. 
Milk. Six gallons. 
Hogs. Six to twenty cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
At Afton, near Birmingham. 
Rent. 305. 
Product. 8 J. 
Milk. Six gallons and a half. 
Food. Three cr. of hay 5 week. 
Around Hagley. 
Rent. 50-5. 
Food. One acre; and one ton of hay. 
Product. 6 J. 55. 
Milk. Four gallons and a half. 
Hogs. Two pigs to three. 
Maid. Seven cows. 
About Broomſgrove. 
Product. 3 J. 105. 


Milk. 
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Milk. Four gallons. 
At Bendſworth, near Eveſham. 
Rent. 355. 
Food. One acre. 
Product. 5 . 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Hogs. Two ſows to ten, 
Maid. Eight cows, 
At Benſington. 
Rent. 50 . 
Food. One acre; and one acre and g 
half of hay. | 
Product. 7 J. 75. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
About Henley. 
Product. 6 J. 
Maidenhead. 5 
Product. 7 J. 105. 
North Mims. 
Rent. 205. "Y 
Food, One acre and a half; two loads 
of hay. 
Product. 61. 
Milk. Two gallons and a half. 
Hogs. Three ſows to ten. 
Maid. Eight or nine. 

Having thus collected all the intelligence 
concerning cows into one point of view, | 
ſhall, in the next place, calculate ſuch 
averages as appear to be the moſt uſeful; 
the ſtandard, whereby we muſt judge of the 


' various 


Places. Rong hen) 
Wilkersfort, 
Fenton, 
Aſcot, 20 1 
Keſwick, 30 12 
Carſſang, 32 61 
Preſcot, 
Broomſgrove, 


[ have, in this table, 
cles as much as I could. 
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various articles, is that of product; by 
taking that for a guide, we ſhall be able to 
ſee what proportion thoſe articles bear to 


product; which will at once diſcover ſuch 
as are moſt beneficial. 


Product under 4.1. 


Win. 
food. 


— 
\ wi] tl 4 


Produ@t,. Milk.! Hogs, 
N 
3» 444 
2 15 [3 [none 
3 13 66 61 
1 13 none 
1322 | 

3 10 | 4 


Maids, 


10 


fimplified the arti- 
The number of 


hogs ; one reckoned to ten cows; and the 
winter food, when ſpecified in weight, I 
change to acres, (as it is abſolutely requi- 
lite for drawing an average,) by the general 
rule of one hundred of hay for each ſhilling 
of rent; and when no rent ſpecified, a ton 
and an half per acre; five pigs I call a hog, 
and a ſow three hogs. 


Averages, 27 611143 6214110 


Vor. IV. 


1 


Product. 


— — 
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Places, * — product. 
Luton, 410 
Milton, - he 
Newport, e 
Kimbolton, 4 © | 
Stilling fleet, | "ET 
Wentworth, 2 1 4 © 
Eaſt Newton, 20 2 |2 |4 5 
Aſgarth, 27 6/1 [2 4 12 6 
Belford, 20 x 1: [4 © 
Hetton, 20 12 |4 
Rothbury, 21 [12415 
Cambo, 22 6012/12 [1 15 
Elenwelt, 20 |1 1 |4 © 
Penrith, 17 6 141 |4 10 
Kabers, $6 1 11 4 © 
Averages, 21 6114011 4 0 9 


= Product at 41. and upwards, under 5 l. 


Mill, Hogs.|Maide, 

4 

3 IS 

4 IT 

5 [24] 84 

6 [to ic 

5 5 | 12 

63 | 4 | 
32 

4 12110 
| 2 | 10 

EEE! 

cw ©. 

443 
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Product at 5 l. and upwards, under 6 l. 


Places, a — Milk. Hogs, j Maids: 

Welwyn, 5 © 

Thorne, 5 © 

Driffield, 20 ] s of 2 

Nunnington, 10 |2 [5 |5 © | 423 ET 5 

Kirkleatham, 25 |1 5 O[5 | 
Cilſdale, 25 [1] |5 5 | 9 

Gilling, 35 [[ 64 | 12 

Rookby, 20 11123 [4 | 5 * 

Kiplin, 22 6|1! 2 15: 0[4-| 3 10 

Swinton, 22 60122 [ O4 [3111 

About Ray, 30 14 15 5 05 | 32 | 14 | 
Gofworth, 30 [14/5 of 5 |none| 7 I 
Shapp, 22 601 [13|]5 O4 none j 
Altringham, 30 | As 103 | 1 72 | 
Stone, 40 Ji: | $ig als | 4 10 | 
Shenſtone, 22 6[1 [26 136 | 3. | 10 | 
Bendfworth, 35 1 S „ 8 i 
Averages, $2-#1 t lixls 1144 3 | 10 | 
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Product at 61. and upwards, under 71. 


Places. 


Schorton, 20 
Fremington, 30 


Slening ford, 20 


Danly, 25 
Holme, 50 
Knotsford, 25 
Holm's-chapel30 
Hagley, 50 
Henley, 

20 


Mims, 


— 


Averages, 1 30 


Product at 7 l. and upwards 


Rent. 


4. 4 


Craikbill, 20 
Morpeth, 20 
Alnwick, 40 
Aſton, 30 
Benſington, 50 
Maidenhead, 

Averages, 32 


food, 


2 


I 


8 


— — — 
Nm NG Vo. | Hire 


2 


ood. 


— 
* 


2 


— — — 
BiH pi Nh tin 


— 


Sum. [Win. 


—— 


Product. | 


O 
10 


* 
— 


— 
O 


2 


Milk. 


t 


3 


O 


«+ 


WU Dh 


(SS) 
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— 


— 


Hogs. 


Maids, 


| 


10 


— 


15 


Such 
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Such tables as theſe you muſt not expect 


to be minutely exact to the ſplitting of 
fractions; ſuch, accuracy is not requiſite ; 
fince the proportions are what is chiefly 
wanted, and while one degree of exactneſs 
runs through all, they remain the ſame. 


Recapitulation. 

Rent. Sum. ] Win. Product. 282 Mads. 
Averages J 5. d. foo. os. | 
of upwards 732 |15}15|7 15 6071 |4 8 
236 | 
Of 61. 30 |1:]14]6 8 o[44|3x] 9 
Of 51. 3191 ls 1 0] 45 3 | 10 
Of 41. 21 614 144 0 9444 9 
Under 40. 27 611 1113 6 24 [1 | 10 
Cen. Averagez8 413114\s 6 3 [3 | g 


1 

It is in the firſt place to be remarked on 
this table, that the variation of product 
does not depend totally on the richneſs 
of the graſs; 1 there is ſomething 
of a proportion between them. The 
higheſt product is from the beſt praſs; 
and the two next products are from the 
next rents in the ſcale; but below that 
the regularity is broken, and 21s. 64, 
exceeds 27s. 6d. The richneſs of the 
land has, therefore, a pretty confiderable 
effect, though it does not bear an unbroken 
proportion. 
From 4/. to 61. product, the quantity 
of milk is pretty equal; but 7 J. and up- 
wards has a correſponding ſuperiority in the 
milk. e 

There is not much proportion to be 
found in the quantity of either ſummer or 
winter food. 

In the number of hogs alſo no variations 
are diſcovered, which could occaſion thoſe 
of product. 

The general average is, in this table, as 
in all ſimilar enquiries, of particular im- 
portance. We find from it, that the ave- 
rage rent of good graſs land, throughout 
the tour, is 28s. 4d. and we find that 
the mean product of cows is 5 J. 65. 34 
Likewiſe, that the average of cows eat 


the product of very near two acres = 1 
ha 


1 

half of graſs, at 28 J. 4d. per acre. That 
five gallons is the mean quantity of milk 
per cow per diem; and three hogs the 
number maintained by ten cows, Even 
the knowledge that nine is the number 
managed by one dairy-maid is a point of 
ſome conſequence, as it diſcovers that part 
of the-expence of dairies. 

It appears, upon the whole, that cows 
are by no means, as they are commonly 
managed, profitable. Two acres and a half 
of this average graſs come to 2 J. 16s. 8d. 
in rent alone, beſides all other charges, 
and making half of it into hay; a dairy- 
maid cannot be reckoned at leſs than 94 
board and wages, or 20s. a cow. Here 
is above 4/7. beſides all the firing, and 
wear and tear of the utenſils, and other 
labour ; all which, I am clear, muſt a- 
mount to above 5 It is extremely my- 
ſerious, but I cannot poſſibly diſcover where- 
in, according to this general view, lies the 
profit of theſe dairies. And this leads me to 
point out the reaſons why the advantage is 
nothing, or at leaſt, ſo ſmall. 

In the firſt place, the average quantity 
of hay eat in the winter (very near an acre 
and a half,) is one immenſe deduction 
from product. The very rent of the land 
on which it grows is 2/. 2s. This heavy 


expence is, four parts in five, incurred for 
| if Wh want 
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| ſort, either cabbages, carrots, parſnips, pota- 


folk, and Norfolk, to ſee a herd of two ot 


1 
want of other winter food. In ſome coun- 
tries they have not turneps to feed them 
with when dry; but in very few have they 
a green food for ſuch as give milk, that 
will not make it taſte. In this view appears 
the importance of any vegetable of this 


toes, Sc. The two firſt, we have already 
found, will certainly perform this office; 
and as they are raiſed in perfection on 
different ſoils ; the two including every fort 
in England; no farmer need ever more be 
under the coſtly neceſſity of feeding his cows 
with ſuch quantities of hay ; which is evi- 
dently one material reaſon why the profit of 
cows is no greater. | 

In the next place we find, by the pre- 
ceding table, that three hogs are the ave- 
rage number to ten cows ; not three ſows, 
(nor pigs,) but half, or three fourths, or 
full grown; Keeping with deſign to fat. 
That this is a ſtrange reduction of the pro- 
fit of a dairy, will eaſily be believed by 
thoſe who have been uſed to a better prac- 
tice. It is a common thing in Eſſex, Suf- 


three hundred ſwine, of all forts, in a farm 
that keeps thirty or forty cows : They will 
keep at the rate of three or four ſows to 
twelve cows, and all the pigs and hogs 
bred by them; But this is by applying the 

airy 
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dairy food only to keeping ſows and pigs, 
and pigs that are weaning: And this prac- 
tice I cannot but ſtrongly recommend to 
moſt of the farmers in this extenſive track 
of country, who make ſo ſmall a profit by 
their cows for want of applying their dairy 
waſh to the beſt advantage. 

I am guilty of no exaggeration when I 
aſſert, that a different conduct in theſe two 
points, of hogs, and winter food, would 
increaſe the farmer's profit by near 3/. a 


cow. 
, 


It is abſolutely requiſite to take the ſame 
review of ſheep, their product and profit, 
as we have done with cows: The reſult 
will be equally uſeful ; both muſt be clearly 
known, before any one can pretend to con- 
ſider the true political ſtate of the kingdom 


at large. I conſider myſelf as collecting 


data for politicians to calculate upon: I 
ſhall at leaſt give them ſome rites 
which they have not yet poſſeſſed. 


From Stamford to Grimſthorpe. 
Fold their ſheep; a thouſand to an acre 
and half. An hundred and fixty in 
a ſummer fold twenty acres, 
About RG. 
Flocks. From a hundred and twenty 
to two hundred. 


At 
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At Stilling fleet. 
Price. 115. 6d. Sell at 255. 64. 
Profit. 14 5. 
About Thorne. 
Profit. 45. 
About Wentworth-houſe. 
Flocks. From ten to thirty. 
Profit. 85. 6d. 
Beverley to Scarborough ; about Drif- 
feld. 
Flocks. From three hundred to five 
hundred. 
Profit. Folding the chief. 
Fleece. 3 % and a half. 
About Ganton. 
Flocks. Three hundred to a thouſand. 
Fleece. 3 /b. at 8 d. 
About Eaſt Newton. 
Flocks. From twenty-five to three 
kundred. 
Profit. 11 5. 9 d. 
Fleece. 5 /b. and a half. 
At Nunnington. 
_ Flocks. Twenty to eighty. 
Profit. 85s. 6 d. 
Fleece. 5 /b. 
Mr. Turner's in Cleveland. 
Fleece. 10 16. 
About K:rkleatham. 
Flocks. From twenty to ſixty. 


Profit. 11 5. 
Fleece. 


EE. ] 
Fleece. 8 56. 

At Gil/dale, in Cleveland. 
Flocks. From fifty to five hundred. 
Profit. 5 4. 

Fleece. 10 d. each. 

About Schorton. 

Flocks. From ten to two hundred. 
Profit, 22s. 6 d. 
Fleece 8 6. 

Richmond to Greta-Bridge; Gilling. 
Flocks. From twenty to two hundred. 
Profit, 125. 

Fleece. 7 /6, 

At Rookby. 
Flocks. From twenty to three hundred. 
Profit. 5 s. 
Fleece. 7 /6, 

From Aſerig to Richmond ; at F reming- 


kon 


Flocks. To five hundred. 
Profit. 10s. | 
Fleece, 3 /b, and half, at 7 d. 

Kiplin. | 
Flocks, From twenty to two hundred, 
Profit. 213. 8 | 

Mr. Crowe. 

Profit. 25 f. 
Fleece. 8 H. at 10d, 

About Swinton. 

Flocks, From twenty to ſixty. - 
E | Profit, 


1721 
Profit. 105. | 
Fleece. 4 /6. and a half. 
Around Craikhill. 


Flocks. From twenty to eighty. 
Profit. 15 C. 


Fleece. 6 /b. 
About Slenning ford. 


Flocks. Twenty to thirty. 
Profit. 15 5. 


Fleece. 4 /b. and an half. 
About Danby. 


Flocks. From fifty to three hundred, 
Profit. 8 s. 


Fleece. 6 /b. and half. 
About A/garth. 


Flocks. From thirty to four hundred. 
Profit. 8s. 4 4. 


Fleece. 4/6. at gi d. 


* Earl of Darlington. 


Profit. 1 J. 85. 6 d. 
Fleece. 12 5. 
Around Raby-Caſthe, 
Flocks. From thirty to two hundred. 
Profit. 13 5. 
Fleece. 9 /6. 
At Goſworth, near Newcaſtle. 
Flocks. From forty to . 
Profit. 15 5. 
Fleece. 5 /b. 
About Morpeth. 
Flocks. From thirty to an hundred, 
k Profit. 
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Profit. 105. | 
Fleece. 3 /b. 
At Belfard. 
Flocks. From one hundred to fix hun- 
dred. 
Profit. Fatting, 1475 Stock, 7 s. 8 d. 
Fleece. 4 /b. at 7 d. 
At Hetton. 
Flocks. From three hundred to two 
thouſand. 
Profit. 5 5. | 
Fleece. 7 /b. at 7 d. 
At Fenton, near Wooller. 
Flocks. From five hundred to ten, 
thouſand. 
Profit. 8s. in the vales; and 35 on 
the hills; average 5s. 6d. 
Fleece. 3 to 7 /b. in the vales; from 
two to four on the hills; at from 6d. 
to 9 4. 
About Rothbury, 
Flocks. From forty to four nd. 
Profit. 75. 
Fleece. 4 b. and half. 
Around Cambo. 
Flocks. From an hundred to a thou- 
ſand. | | 
Profit. 8 5. 
About Glenwelt. 
Flocks. From twenty to five hun- 
dred. 
Profit. 
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Profit, 3 
Fleece. 3 /b. 
Aſcott, ſouth of Carhſle. 
Flocks. From twenty to an hundred 
and twenty. 
Profit. 65. 
Fleece. 4/6. at 3 d. 
About Penrith. 
Flocks. From forty to three thouſand, 
Profit. 5 5. 
Fleece. 3 /b. at 4d. 
Around Keſwick. 
Flocks. From an hundred to a thou- 
fand. 
Profit. 45. 3 d. 
Fleece. 4/6, at 4 d. 
About Shapp. 
Flocks. From five to fifteen hundred. 
Profit. 55. 
Fleece. 3/6. and half, at 3 d. 
At Holme, near Burton. 
Flocks. From twenty to an hundred 
and fifty. 
Profit. 55s. 6d. 
Fleece. 6/6. and half, at 4d. 
About Kabers. 
Flocks, From twenty to fo hundred. 
Profit. 7s. 9d. 
Fleece. 3/6. 
Around Gar/lang. 


Flocks. From twenty to two hundred. 
Profit, 
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Profit. 45. 6 d. 
Fleece. 3 05. 
Around Ormferrk. 
Flocks. From twenty to an hundred. 
Profit. 105. 
Fleece. 2 /6. 
Near Altringham. 
Flocks. From twenty to two hundred. 
TRL 105 -- 
Fleece. 45. and half. 
About Shenſtone. 
Flocks. From ten to two hundred. 
Profit. 145. 
Fleece. 8 66. 
Alon, near Birmingham. 
Profit. 8 5. 
Fleece. 3 56. 
Around Hagley. 
Flocks. From forty to a net 
Price. 115. Sell at 22 5. Profit 11 4. 
in incloſures; but on commons, 
25. 3 d. | 
Worceſter to Eveſham ; at Perſhore. 
Flocks. From eighty to two hundred, 
Profit. 105. 
Bendfworth, near Eveſham. 


Flocks. From fixty to twelve hun- 
dred. 


Profit. Rs. 6 d. 
Fleece. In incloſures 9/5. in open 
fields 3 46. and half. 
Around 
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Around Moreton. | 
Flocks. From one hundred to fourteen 
hundred. 
Profit. 7 5. 6 d. 
At Benfington. 
Flocks. From an hundred to a thou- 
ſand. 
Profit. 20 5. 
Fleece. 6 /b. 
At Harmondfworth, Middleſex. 
Profit. 12 5. 
About North Mims. 
Flocks. From twenty to three hun- 
dred. 
Profit. 9 s. 6 d. 
Fleece. 456. 


The next view we take of this part of 
rural economics, muſt be the profit, &c. 
relative to the ſoil. But there are not the 
ſame reaſons, in this caſe, for taking the 
rent only of graſs land, as with cows ; for 
ſheep live in many counties as much off the 
arable as the graſs : Rent muſt, therefore, 
be the average of the country at large, that 
we may diſcover how far the preſent ſtate 
of the flocks in England are regulated in 
value by the ſoil. Taking a general view 
of each article, upon this principle, will pre- 
ſent us with numerous facts that are of 
conſequence. 


Rent 


1 


Rent 10s. and under. 


Places. Br Flocks. Profit. Fleece, | Price. 
2 #; 
Riſby, 9 3| 120 to 200 
Stilling feet, 10 14 
Thorne, 10 4 


IWentworth, 8 10 30 86 
Driſfeld, 10 300 500 


Canton, I 300 1000 3313 Sa 
Nunnington, 5 10] 209 801 86 5 
Mr. Turner, 8 4 10 j 
Schorton, 10 10 200 22 6 8 ll 
Sleningford, 8 | 20 3015 41 I! 
Hetton, 6 6] 300 2000| 5 7 7 ll 
Fenton, 8 500 1o0000| 5 6| 4 71 | 
Penrith, 8 9| 40 23ooo| 5 3 4 iq 
Averages, bs 991 52 | 6. i 
Rent from 105. to 20s. | 
E Neruton, 12 25 to 300119 5E | | 
Kirkleatham, 1 3 20 60111 8 | | 
Gilſdale, 106] 50 Foo] 5 4 
Gilling, 20 2.0 200] 12 7 l 
Rokby, 12 20 . 3oo| 5 7 1 
Kiplin, 12 6] 20 200|21 | | 


Vol. IV, N Mr. 


Places. Rent. 

3. 

Mr. Crowe, 12 6 

Swinton, 16 6 
| Craikhill, © 13 

Danby, I2 6 
 Aſearth, 20 
Lnge, $26 
About Raby, 16 
Gofworth, 20 
Morpeth, 12 
Belford, 15 

Rothbury, 19 6 
Cambo, 15 

Glenwelt, 12 6 
Aſcot, 15 

Shapp, 10 6 
Kabers, 17 
Garſlang, 17 
Ormſkirk, 15 
Altringham, 20 
Ibenſtone, 15 

Alon, 17 6 
Hagley, 20 
Perfhore, 15 
Aloretin, 20 


[ 
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Flocks. 
20 to 60 
20 80 
50 300 
30 400 
30 200 
40 80 
3» | 200 

100 600 
40 4000 
100 1000 
20 500 
20 120 

5 1500 
20 400 
20 200 
20 100 
20 200 
10 200 
40 1000 
80 200 
100 1400 


Profit. 
8 


25 


10 


12 


A = Be. Oren 
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Price, 


Har- 


20 to 300 9614 


** 1 


Places. Rent. 
3. d. 
Harmondſ- 2 „, 
worth, ; * 
Mims, I2 
EEE IG: 


Averages, 15 


8 


10 83 6 


Rent upwards of 20 5. 


Fremington, 30 
Refwick, 25 
Holme, 21 
Bandſtwortb, 22 6 


Benſington, 25 6 


100 
20 
60 


100 


to 500 10 1 
1000 431 4 + 
150] 5 6 6 4 


I 
z 
1200] 86 | 6 
I000 | 20 6 


— — 


Averages, 25 


105, and under, 8 
Ditto to 20 5. 15 
Upwards of 20525 
Gen, Average, 16 


Recapitulation. 
99] & 48 
10 a 62 
98 | 5 5 
10 5 52 
N 2 The 
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The compariſon of ſoil with profit, in 
this table, turns out very different from 
what I expected. I ſuppoſed that the beft 
land would prove in ſheep the moſt profita- 
ble; but, on the contrary, the equality of 
the "profit on all is very great; and the 
little variation there 1s, marks no propor- 
tion of profit to rent. In one reſpect we 
do not ſee clearly the matter of rent; the 
ſums here ſpecified are the rates of the 
places in general; but not of ſheep-walks 
in particular: In the North, vaſt tracks of 
moors feed ſheep; but it is impoſſible to 
ſpecify the rent of certain tracks of a farm, 
which probably were never either mea- 
ſured or valued. Now in moſt of thoſe 
extenſive countries, the flocks are kept up- 
on the moors the year round, except juſt at 
turnepping; the rents do not, perhaps, ex- 
ceed 15. or 25. per acre; but in the table 
they may be marked at 6s. 8 f. 10s, 125 
&c. Now in all the moor farms I viewed, 
the profit by ſheep is trifling, and their 
value very ſmall; which circumſtance be- 
ing mixed with the products of much 
richer countries, of the ſame rent, their 
average is lowered ; otherwiſe a propor- 
tion would probably appear between fil 
and profit. 


The 
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The following diviſion, according to 
profit, may be of uſe, 


Profit 5 s. and under. 


Places. Rent. 

1 
Thorne, - 10 © 
Hetton, 6 6 
Penrith, 8 9 
Gil/dale, 10 6 
Rooł by, 12 0 
Glemoelt, 12 6 
Shapp, 10 6 
Garſlang, 17 © 
Refwick, 1 5 © 
Averages, O 12 6 


Flocks 
riſe to. 


2000 


| 3000 


E 
500 
| 1500 
| 200 
| 1000 


1125 


3 


Profit. 


. 


ö 
; 
| 


WW 
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Prefit from 5 s. to 105. 


Wentworth, 8 

Nunnington, 5 10 
Fenton, 8 o 
Swinton, 16 6 
Danby, 12 6 


By. 


10 
8 


| Fleece, 


WW 


Fleece. 
4 
Morpeth, 120 100 | 10 3 
Belford, 15 o| 60010 10 | 4 
Rothbury, 10 6| 4000 | 7 47 
| Cambo, 15 O 1000 | 8 
Aſcot, 16 ©] 120 6 
Kabers, 170] 400 | 7 9 
Ormſeirk, 15 00 100 | 10 
Altringham, x 0 0 200 10 43 
Aſton, 17 6 8 3 
Hagley, 1 0 0 1000 | 6 - 
Perſbore, 15 0 200 | 10 
Moreton, 1 oO ©| 1400 7 6 
Mims, 120] 300 9 6 4 
Fremington, 1 10 0 500 | 10 31 
Holme, t 1 0 150 5 6 62 
| Bendſworth, 1 2 6 1200 | 8 6 63 
| Averages, 16 9 1091 | 8 4 | 4 


1 
Profit from 10s. to 158. 


Places. Rent. 


. 
Stilling fleet, 10 


Slening ford, 8 
Eaſt Newton, 12 
Kirkleatham, 13 


Gilling, I O O 
Craikbill, 13 
Raby, 16 
Goſworth, 1 O o 
Belford, | 16 
Sbenſtone, 15 


Harmſwortb, 1 © © 


— — 


Averages, - 14 9 


Profit from 1 5s. upwards. 


Schorton, 10 
Kiplin, 12 6 
Mr. Crowe, 12 6 
Lord Dar- 

lington, F x6 


Benſington, 1 5 6 


2 


Flocks Profit. 
riſe to. 

K-44: 4 

I 4 

30 15 
300 119 

60 11 

200 12 

80 13 

200 13 

80 15 
600 10 10 

200 14 

12 
194 13 5 
a0 2 6 
26d 17-90 
tz0*[ 58-0 
200“ 1 $ 6 
1000 [Ii oO o 
33 13 


Averages, 


Small numbers ſuppoſed, being ſingle farms 


N 4 


Rec * 
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Recapitulation. | 
Rent. | Flocks | Profit. | Fleece, 
riſe to 
$6 . „„ <> 


| 
ode, $22 6j 0: 49] 4 


Ditto 5s. to 106. 15 91081 ⁵ o 8 4 45 

Ditto 109. to 155. 14 9 194 0 1306 

Ditto 153. up- 
. 


wards, 


350 1 34] 8 


There does not appear to be much 
proportion between rent and profit in this 
table; but it has another uſe, which is 
not to be ſlighted. The two loweſt ave- 
rages of profit, thoſe of 5 . and 105. are 
much the greateſt flocks; which proves 
the very point I was before remarking, 
that the rents were not decided by the 
land applied to ſheep. We find from the 
height to which the flocks riſe, where 
the profit is low, that there muſt be large 
ſheep-walks to maintain them, which ſut- 
ficiently lets us into the nature of the 
country; and explains that puzzling cir- 
cumſtance, the equality of rent. And this 
will appear very ſtrong, if we throw toge- 
ther the two low articles of profit, and 
the two high ones, each in one average, 
n 


Profit 


(108-3 


Rent. | Flocks { Profit. | Fleece, 
riſe to 


4 * g. d. 
Profit to 105. 14 1: | 1088 | 6 6 | 44 


Ditto from — , 
upwards, 5 


. 7 


From this little ſketch we at once find 
moſt of the contradictions removed ; it ap- 
pears, that rent mult not be our guide to 
diſcover the nature of the ſoil, but the 
fize of, the flocks; for large flocks are rare- 
ly kept in rich countries; and this circum- 
ſtance of rent being deceitful, ariſes, as I 
before remarked, from the waſtes and 
wilds that chiefly maintain ſheep not be- 
ing characterized by the rent ſo much as 
the cultivated parts of the country. We 
find that the profit of ſheep depends, at 
preſent, much upon the foil; for where 
tlocks riſe on an average to 1088, the pro- 
fit is only 6 5. 6 d. but where they are not 
more numerous than 272, it riſes to near 
three times as much; which is a remarkable 
difference. | 

The lowneſs of the profit through ſuch 
an extenſive track as all theſe countries, in 
which it riſes no higher than 105. calls 
for ſome attention. Is 65. 6d. an ade- 
quate return for a year's keeping of a 
ſheep? Surely not. From whence comes, 

| then, 


1 4 

then, the lowneſs of this profit; which to 
appearance renders ſheep an object of ſmall 
importance? This is a queſtion that comes 
unmediately to the point. 

Throughout the moor farms in ſeveral 
counties in the north of England, their 
breed of ſheep is more paltry than can well 
be conceived in the ſouth; fo wretched, 
that it would be abſurd to expect any conſi- 
derable profit from them : In the moors of 
Northumberland, flocks riſe to forty thouſand, 
which number is kept near the head of 
North Tyne, by one Mr. (I think) Simon 
Kidder, or ſome ſuch name; many of theſe 
immenſe flocks are not reckoned to pay 
more than from 15. to 35. a head, and 
yet the cheele they make of them is reckoned, 
They milk the ewes, and uſe the butter for 
greaſing their bodies in autumn, to preſerve 
the wool; the cheeſe they ſell. Could any 
good farmer have ſuppoſed there had exiſted 
ſuch a ſyſtem of trifling ? And all this for a 
profit of twelve-pence a head ! But farther; 
would a Norfolè farmer believe, that men 
who rented farms from 500 J. to 2000/. a 
year, who have vaſt tracks of arable land, 
and are able to keep from five thouſand to 
forty thouſand ſheep, who take the minute 
and amazing trouble of milking their ewes; 
would anv man conceive, that theſe farmers 


ſhould not know what a fold is? This is 
one 
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one of the moſt aſtoniſhing pieces of* bar- 
bariſm that can any where be met with. 

The fleeces of theſe ſheep weigh from 
1 5. to 2, 22, and 7/6. the quality of 
the wool very bad; in Cumberland and 
Weſtmorland 3 d. or 4d. per (6. What 
a loſs is this to the ſtate? To have whole 
counties of uncultivated land, without the 
oſſeſſion of thoſe rich fleeces which ex- 
tended ſheep - walks convey the idea of. 
Theſe northern genius's aſſert, that their 
moors would not do for better ſheep : The 
argument carries an abſurdity in the very 
face of it: And thoſe who know molt of cat- 
tle will allow, as an univerſal maxim,. that 
the poorer the ſoil the b277er ought the cat- 
tle to be; not the /arger. A good breed of 
cattle, of any fort, that are not out of ſize, 
will, on the pooreſt ſouls, ſtarve the poorer 
herds. But in this caſe facts have proved 
what reaſon only conjectures. Mr. Culcy, 
of Fenton, near Wooller, has been at the 
expence of hiring tups of that famous 
breeder, Mr. Bakewell, of Ditchley, near 
Loughborough, in Leiceſterſbire, by which 
means he has (I think in two years) ſo 
improved his flock, that all his neighbours 
are aſtoniſhed, and ſome of them are now 
hiring tups of him at no trifling expence; 
convinced, at laſt, that no land is too poor 
to have a good ſtock on it. The profit by 


ſheep 


1 

ſheep will, in that neighbourhood, foon 
be advanced five hundred per cent. This 
inſtance proves, that the breed of ſheep in 
the Moor counties, ought, by all means, to 
be improved. It is a matter that equally 
concerns the landlord, the farmer, and the 
nation. The firſt is bound, by an hun- 
dred conſiderations, to exert himſelf in 66 
important a matter, not to leave their te- 
nants to continue in the old route, till an 
accidental man, from another part of the 
kingdom, (the caſe with Mr. Culey, ain 
ſes among them, with better ideas than 
his neighbours. - Improvements depend 
greatly on landlords: But when we view 
ſuch millions of acres of improveable 
mcors, as waſte as when ravaged by the 
fury of the Scottiſb boiderers; when we 
hear of flocks of forty thouſand ſheep, that, 
inſtead of folding, are m/ked, and the whole 
profit twelve-pence a head, we ſurely can- 
not but conclude, that «he landlords are 
aſleep. Were they frozen in the ſnows of 
Cheviot, their huſbandry could not be more 
contemptible. 

That the profit of ſheep may be puſhed 
very high, we find by the average above 
15 5. being 1/7. 3s. 4d. which is conſi- 
derable, the weight per fleece 8 /5, This 
ſhews ſtrongly the effect of having 5 good 

| reed; 


1 

breed; for to nothing elſe can the ſupe- 
riority be attributed: The rent of the foil 
is only 6d. an acre different from that 
of 10s. to 15. profit, and the flocks 
are even larger; ſo that it can only be 
the breed that gives ſuch a ſuperiority of 

piofit. | 
It is ſuch extenſive tracts of the king- 
dom being ſtocked with ſuch bad kinds 
of ſheep, that reduces the general ave- 
rage profit to ſo low as 10s. a head; 
the average fleece to 5/6. and the price 
to 5/6. . In this general light the evil 
appears ſtrongly; for we find the me- 
dium leſs by more than half, to what it is 
in particular diſtricts not peculiarly happy 

in ſoil. | | 
Before I conclude, I muſt take notice 
of one circumſtance in the minutes, of 
particular importance, which is, the a- 
mazing ſuperiority of wool and profit in 
incloſed countries to open ones. It is 
very remarkable, that every one of the 
places minuted in the ſcales of profit, 
from 10s. upwards, are all in incloſed 
countries, And one or two minutes of 
compariſon prove the ſame thing. About 
Hagley, the profit in incloſed grounds 
is 115. but in open ones only 2s. 3 d. 
which is a prodigious difference. About 
Bedi 
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Bendfworth, in the Vale of Eveſhan, 
the average fleece is 9/5. in the inclo- 
ſures; but only 3 5. in the open fields. 
Can there be a ſtronger argument for in- 
cloſing? The common vulgar ideas, of in- 
juring ſheep and manufactures by incloſures, 
are hence, I think, ſufficiently anſwered: 
By incloſing you have 9 . of wool inſtead 
of three; that is, one ſheep yields as much 
as three did ; and, in reſpect to profit, one 
pays as much as five: Do theſe wiſeacres 
think, that incloſing the moors would do 
miſchief to manufactures ? or, that leſſening 
the number of ſheep, that are milked in- 
ſtead of folded, or yield from one ſhilling 
to five or fix profit per head, would leſſen 
the quantity of Britiſb wool ? Incloſures 
raiſe rents, high rents make men induſtri- 
ous ; they put a thouſand pounds in their 
pocket to go hire a farm, which, when 
open, would have taken only 3 or 400 /. 
Every thing muſt be turned to good ad- 
vantage when high rents are paid ; the 
farmer knows that every thing muſt be 
profitable; and that very circumſtance ven- 
ders them ſo: In ſuch a train will twelve- 
penny ſheep be found ? It is thus that in- 
cloſures act; and that lefſening the number 
of ſheep is increaſing the quantity and va- 
lue of wool. 

But 
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But this is ſo evident that one cannot 
but admire at the prejudice or folly of ſome 
writers, who have harangued againſt them 


as the enemies of manufactures. 
* * * 


Another branch of the article of cattle, 
is the expence of keeping horſes, which is 
minuted in moſt part of the tour: I have 


calculated the average ſum, and find it 
61. 65. 
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1 Muſt, in the next place, enter upon a 
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review of perhaps the moſt important 
part of the intelligence I generally received, 
that of the particulars of farms. There are 
numerous lights in which they muſt be 
viewed, and all of them ſo connected with 
utility, that I ſcarcely know which is moſt 
important. 'There has not, of late years, 
been any ſubject in political economy that 
has been more debated, than the ſize of 
farms that is moſt advantageous : The im- 
portance of having the kingdom divided 


into ſuch as are moſt favourable to product, 


and induſtrious population, 1s apparent and 
undiſputed ; but the moſt advantageous 
proportions are unknown. Upon this very 
important ſubject, the publick has hitherto 
received no other information, or ſatisfac- 
tion, than. what is to be had from reaſon- 
ing; we have had volumes of reaſons, 
arguments, and opinions, upon this point, 
but ſcarce any facts; it is, therefore, with 
peculiar ſatisfaction, that I ſhall endeavour 
to treat the ſubject in a new way, by pre- 


ſenting facts. In every branch of agricul- 
ture 


No, Places. 
t Hatfield, 
2 Steveuage, 
3 Offley, 
4 I/ooburn, 
s Milton, 
b Wand-n, 
7 Brovghton, 
$ Ditto, 
g Ditto, 
10 Ditto, 
11 Kimvolton, 
12 Thrafp/tone, 
13 Aychurch, 
14 Stamford, 
15 Foſſen, 
16 Drayton, 
17 Doncaſter, 
18 Ecclesfield, 
19 Woolley, 
20 Whinmoor, 
21 I/ilbersfort, 
22 Hatton, 
23 Riſby, 
24 Ditto, 
25 Stilling feet, 
26 Ditto, 
27 Ditto, 
28 Ditto, 
29 Ditto, 
zo Ditto, 
31 Ditto, 
32 Ditto, 
33 Ditto, 
34 Holderneſs, 
35 Ditto, 
26 Ditto, 
37 Hou den, 
38 Therne, 
39 Ditto, 
40 Ditto, 
41 Ditto, 


42 Wentworth, 


43 Ditto, 
44 Ditto, 
45 Ditto, 
46 Ditto, 
47 Ditto, 
48 Ditto, 
49 Driffield, 
50 Ditto, 
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Soil, and general | 
. 


Gravel, 125. 
Clay, qs. 

Chalk, 55. 
Various, 145 
O 139 


99 
O © 


O O 


9 


— 
O 
O 


O 


Acres. | 


150 
1200 


30 


300 
150 


100 


140 
200 
200 
200 
660 
250 
180 


120 
1000 


200 


100 
130 


140 


120 


Rent. 


120 
700 


70 


200 


160 
90 
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ble. | 
"—_ » | Barlejz \Oarr, | 


15 
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Toux. 


200 


12 
150 


III 


d el 

F 
27 70 to 140 100 
26 | 50 to 700 300 
19 to 140 100 
24 50 to 300 175 
25 50 to 100] 75 
23 30 to 200 | 115 
28 | 100 to 200 150 
28 | 100 to 200 156 
28 | 100 to 200 150 
28 | ICo to 200 150 
16 40 to 200 120 
— | 3o to 100 115 
27 20 to 60] 40 
28 20 to 500] 260 
2.4 20 to 36] 28 
30 40 to 100] 70 
19 20 to 40 30 
26 20 to 80] 50 
24 20 to 200 110 
26 10 to 150 80 
30 20 to 60] 40 
19 — —1 — 
28 50 to 100] 75 
28 50 to 100] 75 
25 60 to 150 105 
25 60 to 150 105 
25 | 60 to 150 105 
25 60 to 150| 105 
25 60 to 150 105 
25 60 to 150 105 
25 60 to 150| 105 
25 60 to 150 105 

1 60 to 150 105 
36 100 100 
36 100 100 
36 100 100 
28 — — — 
32 50 to 100]. 75 
32 50 to 100 75 
32 50 to 100 75 
28 20 to 60] 40 
28 20 to 60 40 
28 2) to 60 40 
28 20 to 60] 40 
28 20 to 60 40 
28 20 to 60 40 
28 20 to 60| 40 
28 20 to 60 40 


51 Driffield, 


1 | | 


3 TIT > 


| 


Average TABLE of all the Farms inſerted throughout the Tov x. 


[To be placed at the Beginning of 


Letter XXXIV. Vol. IV.] B. 
= Mi 
No. Places. Fl ; ge- Acres, Graſs, Arable. | Rent, | Draught, Cows, | Fat. Young. | Sheep, | Servants, | Maids, Boyt., Labourers, * n Oats, Peaſe. | Beans. | Turneps, Clover, Home 3 in pruned. Medium. 
51 Driffield, 0 10 © 70 30 40 40 6 1 100 = — . 1 IO, | — 10 10 * 9 * 24 30 to 120 75 
52 Yeddingham, | © 66] 200 130 70 | 100 1 15 810 80 BY nts Boos 3 I7 | 8 —- Gs - 9 I7 29 Io to 300 | 155- 
53 Ditto, - > 300 190 | 110 11212 22 | 18| 13 140 4 | — - 3 22 | 22 | — | — 22 ” 22 | — — — — 
54 Ditto, ens e 2 —[— — 1 |— | - | — 8| 8] — 8 | - | - „3 ĩ ͤ Rs 
55 Newton, o 120 | 150 120 30 9 19 4140 ES I 7. 7 1 i ” 12 20 to 120 70 
| 56 Ditto, 2 —8 160 139 30 W 241010 29 „ 3 2 ©. 1 7 5 T < jw 20 to 120 | 70 
57 Ditto, - 149 | 10O 40 75 3 20 9 9 25 2 — - | — IO | — 10 10 - - — — 20 to 120 70 
| 58 Ditto, WEN. - 450 390 65 225 | 14. 251230 259 3 — ” T 15 Ps 15 15 F 2 1 — 20 to 120 70 
[ 59 Ditto, 3 300 255 451 125 12 Io 6 25 300 . 1 „ 7 4. 1 20 to 120 70 
| 6o Ditto, 3 200 | 160 49 | 100 & 20 620 300 „ Cre he I ht Sant PALS I 3 og ” 4 20 to 120 70 
| 61 Ditto, 3 300 | 260 40 95 | 13, 6 2| 10] 80 1 I AE SEM ST 4-06 5 5 4 — 20 to 120 70 
5 r e rr... = 1wiigl.s -- += 4. e 
! 63 Ditto, 3 200 | 110 90 82 8 22 | 814 40 1 I 30 1515 — | - 8 - | — 30 to 90] 60 
bs Kirby, 0 $5 © 50 12 3 ee be 44:4: e is - | — — — — 
i 65 Ditto, 3 8 2 9 3 00 I — 2 — — 7 —1 —Ü— 5 ” - — — 3 — 
| 66 Mr. Turner, | © 8 4| 1000| - - - | 416] 24 39 | 14| 39] 170 „„ ET End AT: pam 5 £ 2 _ — — 
67 Kirkleatham, | 0 13 © I00 60 40 394-3 e 5 an Sed BS K M „„ We 2 BS BR 7 . 3+ 80 to 120| 100 
68 Ditto, — — 180 120 601 119-7 .9 13— {| 4] 10 2 14111 3 — - | — 80 to 120| 100 
- bg Ditto, 8 100 70 30 7943 e 5 er r f Sj. 80 to 120| 100 
70 Ditto, —— 95 65 30 62| 2 o|—| 3] 30 1 "38 I bei 107 +4 - -'Þ 80 to 120 x00 
| 71 Ditto, 6 100 00.1] 40 701.3 „ 3 db Ba, I 3 - | — 80 to 120| 100 
| 72 Eilſdale, o 10 © 162 150 12 60 3 10 7: 07-20 2 = a Brom 1 4] — 15 1 — 29 30 to 40 35 
| 73 Ditto, . 85 76 10 3+] 3 6— 10 300 * n * 1 10 es 8 p 5 1885 n 35 
74 Scharten, o 100 190 110 80 x00| 10 i0| 8| 18] 140 3 $4» I 10-1164 24 16 8| 25 30 to 100 65 
75 Ditto, WP: 2 180 | 120 60 85 9 I1 | — 188 89 2 - + 6 I I2 6 1 — 12 124 — 30 to 100 65 
76 Ditto, . 80 50 30 60] 5 $14 $4 3D 31 b B 6 N 30 to 100 65 
77 Gilling, 1 1 0 bo | 40 20 60 6 6— 6 601 1[— | - I e „„ 10 to 200 105 
78 Ditto, „ e e ,,, ,, ß 
79 Ditto, — 100 65 35 801 5 6 815 200 2— 414 — 7 7 71 — | - 7 - | — 10 to 200 105 
80 Rookby, 6:22 0 250 99 1650 105 13 12 — | 30 40 3 2 I I 45 40 40 — — - 26 30 to 160 95 
81 Ditto, — — — Is0| 20 130 | 80 8 6 — | 14] 26 I 114114 — 32 | 32 | 32] — | + - - | — 30 to 160] 95 
82 Ditto, e 272 100 | 172| 13514 20 7 3 2. 4:8 3-4-4314 .43 4:43]. — - 2 14 2 30 to 160 gg 
83 Ditto, N 72 30 42 3913 e , Ih bo, e - N 30 to 160] gg 
84 Fremington, I 10 © 55 55 - 52 — 7 . 1 14 — . . — - — 5 to 60 32 
85 Ditto, ERC, in 40 ny 94 6 — 2 109 3 88 1 5 ” 7 885 5 to 60 32 
86 Ditto, TS. 20| 20 I JVCVCFRVVCC CCC. 3 5 to 60 32 
87 Ditto, 8 55 55 |: 60 TTT - | — 5 to bo| 32 
88 Mr. Elliot, o 82080 - - — bo | 20 49] 1390] F200] 2 Lee] ef es F — — 4 — — — — 
89 Kiplin, o 12 6 300 230 701 2290 | 6 14 | 8| 24| 80 3 2 | 1 2 14 114+} 1$þ — | © 14 - {| 26 20 to 200 119 
99 Ditto, — — 320 | 209 | 120 100 | 19 Il |— 27] 30 2 3 24 [24 24 — 24 5 Ni —_ 
91 Ditto, Ne 1.39 90 40 55 + 10 — 8 20 : T : 1 8 8 8 — ” 8 — — 20 to 200 110 
92 Ditto, 8 89 67 22 40 | 3 6— 4] 16 1 „ 1 44 8 4 - — 20 to 200 x19 
93 Ditto, — — 400 | 320 80 | 170 8 24 | 16] 35] 60 2 2-23 I 16 16 1614 — — 16 8 20 to 200 110 
94 Ditto, 3 190 | 162 1e 3 10-1--B1-:247} 180 I 2 I | — 5 5 44 — - 5 89391 20 to 200 110 
95 Ditto, 3 300 240 60 155} |7 7] 4] 9] 180] 2 S134 > „„ 12 3 20 to 200 110 
96 Mr. Crowe, | - - | 390| 240 601706 71:4- *-381: / ww] =}. CT 
97 Swinton, o 166 100 50 50 65 5 n 1 r 8884 — 8 8 - | 22 5 to 40| 22 
o8 Ditto, „„ 65] 45]: 20] 40j 3 )J ( „„ as as 
99 Ditto, 2 * 250 200 50 80 6 10 4| 15 30 2 I I | 2 8 8 81 8 8 e 5 to 40 70 
190 Sieningford, o 8 01 1781 128 50 84 + 131.46 Þ $04.1 2 | 1 e N e = kt 60 to 80 70 


101 Sen- 


Ne, Places. 


101 Sleningford, 


102 Ditto, 
103 Aſcarth, 
104 Ditto, 
105 Ditto, 
105 Ditto, 


107 L. Darlington, 


108 Raby, 
109 Ditto, 
110 Ditto, 
111 Ditto, 
112 Ditto, 
113 Gofworth, 
114 Ditto, 
115 Ditto, 
116 Ditto, 
117 Morpeth, 
118 Ditto, 
119 Ditto, 
120 Belford, 
121 Ditto, 
122 Ditto, 
122 Ditto, 
124 Ditto, 
125 Hetton, 
126 Ditto, 
127 Ditto, 
128 Ditto, 
129 Ditto, 
130 Ditto, 
131 Ditto, 

x 22 Fenton, 
123 Ditto, 
134 Ditto, 
135 Ditto, 
130 Rathbury, 
137 Ditto, 
128 Ditto, 
139 Ditto, 
140 Cambo, 
141 Ditto, 
142 Ditto, 
143 Glenwelt, 
144 Ditto, 
145 Ditto, 
146 Aſcot 
147 Ditto, 
145 Ditto, 
149 Ditto, 
150 Ditto, 


| Soil, and ge- 
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200 


100 
100 
350 
400 
200 
700 
200 


1250 
looo 


800 
500 
500 
100 


30 


2000 
1500 
500 
400 


250 


80 


40 
50 
1 50 
150 
40 
60 
80 
20 
60 
86 
55 


40 
20 
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26 
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30 
200 
300 
2.00 
400 
100 
517 
150 
60 
30 
50 
100 
40 
90 
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Average TABLE of all the Farms inſerted throughout 1, Tous. 


Arable. 


4 Labourers, 


— — 


Clever. Average 


to 


[To be placed at the Beginnin 
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Farms in general. 


: 
80 


80 
30 


500 


to 500 
to 500 
to 300 
to 300 
to 300 
to 300 
to 300 
to 300 
to 300 


| to 2000 


to 2000 


to 2000 
to 200 


to 
to 
to 
to 


150 


150 
150 
150 
100 
100 
100 

50 

50 

50 
LOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Medium. 


70 
70 
25 


151 Penrith, 


g of 


* od a vor, - 


Ne, Places. 


151 Penrith, 
152 Ditto, 
153 Ditto, 
154 Ditto, 
155 Keſwick, 
156 Ditto, 
157 Ditto, 
158 Ditto, 
159 Shapp, 
160 Ditto, 
161 Ditto, 
162 Ditto, 
163 Ditto, 
164 Holme, 
165 Ditto, 
166 Ditto, 
167 Ditto, 
168 Kabers, 
i69 Ditto, 
170 Ditto, 
171 Garſlang, 
172 Ditto, 
173 Ditto, 
174 Bowles, 
175 Ditto, 
176 Ditto, 
177 Ormſeirk, 
178 Ditto, 
179 Ditto, 
180 Ditto, 
181 Altringham, 
182 Ditto, 
183 Ditto, 
184 Ditto, 
185 Knotsford, 


$5il, and ge- 


neral rent. 


o 89 


186 Ditto, 
187 Ditto, 
188 Ditto, 
189 Ditto, 
190 H:imes-chapel 
191 Ditto, 
192 Ditto, 
193 Stone, 
194 Ditto, 
195 Ditto, 
196 Ditto, 
197 Ditto, 
198 Ditto, 
199 Shen/lone, 


200 Ditto, 


Acres, | Graſs. | 
2000 | 2000 
100 60 
240 | 120 
80 | 60 
100 10 
220 | 100 
1320] 80 
70 | 50 
200 | 200 
100 85 
120 | 100 
70 | 65 
50 50 
LL. 5 
70 20 
35 5 
46 8 
45 32 
62 46 
70 40 
200 | 130 
ibo | 100 
110 60 
40 | 28 
65| 45 
go 60 
400 | 30O 
60 40 
60 40 
I35| 55 
40 30 
200 | 100 
IIO 70 
87 40 
200 | 170 
I 5 110 
130 110 
50 45 
38 38 
400 360 
200 170 
50 238 
400 | 250 
200 ITO 
go 60 
I40 70. 
125 45 
50 15 
700 | 400 
250 | 120 


| 


Arable. 


100 


100 


300 
120 


Rent, 


200 


75 
100 
55 
50 
80 


95 
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24 
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Young, 
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1 
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Wheat. 


Barley. 
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| Oats. 


8 
24 
4 
36 
48 


8 
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the FARM S inſerted throughout the Tous. 


| P eaſe. 


[To be placed at the Beginning of 
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Turnept. Clover. omg F. _ in general, | Medium. 
Produf, | 1. l. 
- - 23 | 80 to 150715 
8 8 — 80 to 150115 
24 24 | - 80 to 150 | 115 
4. 4 — 80 to 150115 
— - 42 io to 80 45 
- - - 10 to 8045 
- - - 10 to 8045 
- - - lo to 80 45 
* - 22 40 to 400 | 220 
1 — — 40 to 400220 
5 b - 40 to 400 | 220 
. - - 40 to 400 | 220 
n - - 40 to 400 | 220 
a A 16 20 to 80 50 
- - 20 to 80 50 
- — — 20 to 80] 50 
- - 20 to 80 50 
- - 32 10 to 70 40 
- - — 10 to 70 40 
- - - 10 to 70 40 
- - 35 Io to 180 95 
- - - Io to 180| 95 
- - - 10 to 180| 95 
a - 19 | 20 to 80 50 
- — - 20 to 80 50 
- - - 20 to 80 50 
- I4 | 24 40 40 
2 ES 40 40 
" 1 40 40 
— lo | - 40 40 
Y 2 37 20 to 300 | 160 
- 28-1 = 20 to 300 | 160 
- I7 | - 20 to 300 | 160 
- I2 | - 20 to 300 | 160 
- - 42 I50 I50 
- - - 150 150 
4 a 5 150 150 
- - - 150 150 
— — - 150 150 
- 10 | 27 20 to 309 | 160 
- = 20 to 300160 
- - - 20 to 300| 160 
21 29 30 to 500 265 
13 13 - 30 to 500265 
4 41 30 to 500 265 
10 IO | - 30 to 500 | 265 
IT AF: | 30 to 500 | 265 
5 5 = 30 to 500} 265 
50 50 | 34 20 to 400 | 210 
21 21 | = | 20 to „ 


Graſs, 


"oil , ard ge- 


201 Shrn/lone, 
202 Ditto, 
203 Ditto, 
204 Ditto, 
205 Ajlon, 
206 Ditto, 
207 Ditto, 
208 Ditto, 
209 Hagley, | 
210 Ditto, 
211 Ditto, 
212 Ditto, 
213 Ditto, 
214 Broomſgrove, 
215 Ditto, 
216 Ditto, 
217 Ditto, 
218 Perſhare, 
219 Ditto, 
220 Ditto, 
221 Beudſtberth, 
222 Ditto, 
223 Ditto, 
224 Ditto, 
225 Moreton, 
226 Ditto, 
227 Ditto, 
228 Ditto, 
229 Benſington, 
230 Ditto, 
231 Ditto, 
232 Ditto, 


233 Ditto, 

234 Henley, 

235 Ditto, 

230 Ditto, | 

237 Maidenhead, 
238 Ditto, 

229 Ditto, 

240 Ditto, 

241 Hor fworth, 
242 Ditto, 

243 Ditto, 

244 Ditto, 

245 Nins, 

246 Ditto, 

247 Ditto, 

248 Ditto, 

249 Ditto, 

250 Ditto, 


Totals of cach, 


40 
35 
20 


Arable. 


60 
50 
40 


60 


70 


40 
2. 
75 


60 


— — — — _— — — — — 


| 35,648 35,660 2611 
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Labeurers. | Wheat. 


10 


Beans. 
, 
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Turneps, 


IO 


25 
7 


4707 2634 1418 3269 


To be placed at the Beginnin of 


Clover. Average 
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Hog — in gerer 5 | Medium. 
— 20 to 400 210 
- 20 to 400 210 
— 20 to 400 210 
— 20 to 400 210 
25 20 to 200 110 
— 20 to 200 ITO 
— 20 to 200 110 
— 20 to 200 110 
29 | 50 to 200 125 
- 50 to 200| 125 
- 50 to 200] 125 
- 50 to 200| 125 
= 50 to 200 125 
40 f 40 to 200 120 
- 40 to 200| 120 
— 40 to 200 120 
— 40 to 200 120 
25 60 to 150 105 
- 60 to 150| 105 
— 60 to 150 105 
40 40 to 1000 520 
— 40 to 1000 | 520 
- 40 to 1000 | 520 
= 40 to 1000 | 520 
30 50 to 500 275 
- 50 to 500 275 
— 50 to 500 275 
- 50 to 500| 275 
38 | 40 to 400 220 
- 40 to 400] 220 
- 40 to 400 220 
- 40 to 400| 220 
— 40 to 400] 220 
24 | 49 to 100] 70 
- 40 to 100 70 
— 40 to 100 70 
31 | 50 to 500 275 
50 to 500 275 
— 50 to 500 275 
— 50 to 50 275 
25 40 to 2809] 120 
40 to 200] 120 
— 40 to 2001 120 
— 40 to 200 120 
25 20 to 180 100 
- 20 to 180| 100 
- 20 to 180 | 100 
- 20 to 180 | 100 
- 20 to 180] 100 
- 20 to 180 | 100 
— — 
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ture and rural caeconomy the world !jas 
been deluged with reaſoning; it is high 
time that act and experiment ſhould dith- 
pate the contradictions and obſcurities of 
opinion. I have not the leaſt prejudice in 
favour of, or againſt, large, middling, or ſmall 
farms; and I am now totally ignorant how 
the event of the following calculations will 
turn out; but on which ever fide of the 
queſtion, I ſhall adhere to the reſult, and 
found my future opinion on it, till more 
extenſive minutes prove any thing to the 
contrary. | 

In the firſt place I ſhall form a table of 
all the farms of which I gained particulars, 
with the addition of one or two circum- 
ſtances collected from the general minutes. 
In the particulars of farms, the number of 
acres, of each ſort of grain, &c. is not 
always ſpecified ; but as that is a point of 
much conſequence, I ſhall calculate them 
from the courſes of crops in the reſpective 
neighbourhoods, which will give the totals 
pretty accurately, as thoſe I minuted were 
every where the moſt common in ule; 
and where ſeveral courſes are regiſtered I 
ſhall extract one that ſeems moſt the ave- 
rage of the reſt; by this means we ſhall 
come very near the truth. It was common, 
in my enquiries after farms, in aſking the 


acres of each grain, for the farmers to re- 
Vor. IV. 0 8 Ply, 
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ply, You may ſee that by the crops. T told 
ou before, for our courſes are regular. 
I ſhall alſo add the average product of 
grain and pulſe to each ſet of farms. This 
firſt general view will give us the grand 
average of every article throughout the 
whole journey, a point of no flight conſe- 
quence. 
See the annexed table. 

Theſe particulars of two hundred and 
fifty farms, of all forts and fizes, on all 
kinds of foil, and under every variation 
of culture and ſtock, ſpread over a line 
of country of more than five and twenty 
hundred miles, undoubtedly preſents an 
epitome of all that part of the kingdom 
through which the tour was made, and 
will, I apprehend, be thought to contain 
very numerous data to calculate on, rela- 
tive, if not to the kingdom at large, at 
leaſt to that very conſiderable part of it 
here traveled over: The ſubject of every 
one of theſe columns is of too much 
importance to be neglected: The firſt 
light into which I ſhall throw them will 
be the drawing up the general averages 
of the whole table; theſe will exhibit 
thoſe proportions which are ſo particu- 
| larly valuable in all enquiries into the 
ſtate of rural as well as political cco- 
nomy. 

Total 


1 


Total acres per farm, —- = 287 
Ditto of gras = = 148 
Ditto of arable, - = = 149 
Rent, 142 J. 125. 6d. 

Draught cattle, = 108 


Cows, ” — _ 2 12 
Fatting beaſts, ss 9 
Young cattle, 2 2 20 
Sheep “, 2 260 


Men ſervants, „„ „% „ 


Maid ditto, = — - 4 12 
Boy ditto, - = - I 
Labourers, - „ 3 
Acres of · wheat r.. 272 
Ditto of barley, = 26 
Ditto of oats, 8 „ 207 
Ditto of peaſe, 1 115 
Ditto of beans, - - a 6 
Ditto of turneps, . = 14 
Ditto of clover, = = = 6 * 


— * 


* Including right of commonage in ſome farms. 


+ A difficulty here occurred to me: Upon reviewing 
the courſes of crops throughout the tour, I found 
the quantity of rye and maſlin extremely ſmall; com- 
ing into too few courſes to form a ſeparate column; 
yet, as it is ſown in ſeveral places, ſome part of 
this quantity muſt be rye; but, from the moſt atten- 
tive obſervation I have been able to make, I am con- 
fident the quantity of rye, compared to that of wheat, 
throughout this tour, is a nothing, not more than as one 
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This table, which is the average of above 
ſeventy thouſand acres of land, cannot be 
far in any particular from the medium of 
the counties through which the tour ex- 
tends, and conſequently the utility of it in 
diſcovering the proportions of ſoil, product, 
population, and ſtock, muſt be far beyond 
whole volumes of conjectures. To throw 
the proportions into a yet clearer light, the 
following ſtate will be of ſervice. 


Rent. About 10s. per acre. 


Draught cattle. Twenty-ſeven acres 


total per head. Ditto of arable, thir- 
teen acres and half. 


Cows. Twenty-four acres per head, 
Ditto graſs twelve. 


Fatting beaſts. Thirty-two acres per 
head. Of graſs ſixteen. 


Young cattle. Fourteen acres per head. 
Of graſs ſeven. 


Sheep. Rather better than one acre 
per head. 


Men ſervants. One hundred and forty- 
three acres per head. 


Maid ditto. One hundred and ninety- 
one per head. 


Boys. Two hundred and eighty-ſeven 
ditto. | 


Labourers. Ninety-ſix ditto. 
Labourets 
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Labourers and ſervants. Fifty-ſeven 
ditto. 
The wheat the tenth part of the 
farm. 


Ditto the fifth of the arable. 


The barley the twelfth of the farm; 
and the ſixth of the arable. 

The oats the fourteenth of the farm; 
and the ſeventh of the arable. 

The peaſe the twenty-fifth of the 
farm; and the twelfth and half of 
the arable. 

The beans the forty - eighth of the 
farm; and the twenty- fourth of the 
arable. 

The turneps the twentieth of the 
farm; and the tenth of the ara- 
ble. 

The clover the forty-fourth of the 
farm; and the twenty-ſecond of the 

- arable. 


Theſe circumſtances are much worthy 
of obſervation. 'The table includes every 
fort of foil, culture, and ſtock; counties 
that are divided into very large farms, 
and many others that have ſcarcely a large 
one in them; there are conſequently few 
particulars that have not ſome effect in 
the foundation of the averages. 
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We find, firft, That the greateſt part of 
the kingdom is divided into moderate farms ; 
for thoſe under three hundred acres (in- 
cluding the moſt waſte and barren foils) 
cannot be thought large in any county; 
The tour extends twice through the large 
one of Northumberland, which contains few 
ſmall farms, and ſome fo great as fix thou— 
ſand acres, ſeveral of which claſs are in- 
cluded in the preceding tables; the gene- 
rality muſt therefore be very moderate in 
ftize, for the medium of the whole to be 
no greater than two hundred eighty-ſeven 
acres: This is a fact which contradicts, 
very ſtrongly, the popular ideas current at 
preſent, of the whole kingdom being mono- 
polized by great farmers. Such notions 
have, indeed, been fo very common, and 
have given rife to ſuch numbers of publi- 
cations, complaining of this imaginary evil, 
as one of the moſt dreadful that could 
befall the kingdom, that J was prepoſſeſ- 
ſed with the expectation of the average 
of farms being much larger. Whether 
large or ſmall farms are moſt advanta- 
geous to the kingdom, is another quet- 
tion, that concerns not the preſent part 
of our enquiry. Grantiag, therefore, that 
large farms are ever ſo pernicious, yet the 
aſſertions of their being predominant at 
preſent 
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preſent in England, is, I think, plainly a 
miſtake. 

Large ſtocks in every buſineſs are at- 
tended with conſiderable profit: It is fo 
in commerce, in manufactures, in ſhop- 
keeping, and in every other branch of 
traffic; it muſt conſequently be the ſame 
in agriculture. To ſuppoſe that a man 
is to employ fifteen or twenty thouſand 
pounds in farming, and not make conſi- 
derable profits, is an abſurdity. Now the 
exiſtence of a few great farms, that are 
cultivated at much expence, and of courſe 
with a conſiderable profit, give riſe to a 
ſeries of notions of monopolizing farms ; 
and of the immenſe profits of huſbandry, 
till the ſubject becomes a ſtanding- diſh at 
every table; though perhaps there are not 
ten great farms in half a county : One or 
wo probably are formed by an union of 
{&*al ſmall ones; only one farmer lives 
Ta or ſix lived before: Ergo, ſays 
common talk, nine-tenths of the kingdom 
are monopolized and depopulated. It is 
ſurprizing how few inſtances, in any thing 
out of the common road, are ſufficient to 
raiſe a clamour of lies and abſurdity among 
the vulgar, until they are liſtened to even 
by the legiſlature itſelf. In the counties 
of Worceſter and Northumberland, for in- 
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ſtance, in both which there are very great 
farms, and where converſation turns much 
on them, if an account was taken of every 
one, I have little doubt but the average 
would turn out, in the former, leſs than 
the general medium of this tour, and not 
much above it in the latter. There is no 
county in England, where large farms, and 
rich farmers, are more the ſubje& of com- 
mon converſation, than Norf9/k; and yet I 
dare venture to anſwer for it, that the ave- 
rage of that county, no more than of this 
tour, is ſo high as three hundred acres. 
We, in no large track of country, hear of 
very large farms, without a greater num- 
ber of ſmall ones: Certain diſtricts in 
Northumberland are exceptions, but they 
no where continue for above ten or a dozen 
miles together. For theſe, and an hun- 
dred other reaſons, I apprehend the in- 
{ſtances quoted every where in converſation, 
of a country being converted into enormous 
farms, under the inflammatory epithet of 
monopoly, it true, bear no proportion to 
the general ſtate of ſuch country ; and re- 
ſpecting the kingdom at large, from the 
minutes of this extenſive journey, we have 
the greateſt reaſon to believe, that farms 
are yet moderate upon an average; and in 
all matters of this ſort, particular inſtances 

ale 


11 
ate nothing; the medium of the kingdom 
is the only point to be conſidered. 

But there is another circumſtance which 
makes this medium of two hundred 
eighty-ſeven acres yet more moderate, 
and it is that of including ſome extreme 
great farms in the North, on ſoils that 
could not poſſibly be divided into ſmall 
ones: Take a view of the Northumberland 
moors, that are occupied by thouſands of 
acres under a tenure; ſuch farms exiſt 
merely from being large ; were they not 
immenſe, they would not exiſt at all : Many 
of them contain vaſt tracks of country, as 
wild as it was centuries ago; but being 
occupied by very rich farmers, much of it 
receives ſome cultivation; which, bad as it 
is, is, as far as it extends, beneficial to the 
kingdom. Would it be better in ſmall 
farms? Would it be cultivated at all? 
View, on every hand, conſiderable tracks 
that are unoccupied, and to be hired, at 
any time, for twelve-pence an acre. If 
{mall farms, in ſuch countries, are bene- 
ficial, ſurely we ſhould ſee ſome of them: 
The cottages that are ſpread over it would, 
by degrees, grow into farms, while ſur- 
rounded by land they may have for aſking. 
Great farms, in ſuch countries, might, with 
no impropriety, be thrown out of the queſ- 

tion; 
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tion ; and then the average of the remain= 
der would be much leſs than two hundred 
and eighty-ſeven acres. 

The proportion of the graſs and arable 
ſurprizes me not a little. I had no notion 
of ſo juſt a proportion exiſting in general: 
The common miſchief, in nine farms out 
of ten, is the having too little graſs land; 
by which means the arable is ſo frequently 
run out of heart for want of the manure 
which ariſes from great ſtocks of cattle. 
Half and half is a good proportion; it 
would be much for the benefit of agricul- 
ture if ſuch an one was preſerved in all the 
moiſt and heavy parts of the kingdom, 
inſtead of poaching with the plough over 
fields that do not get a manuring once in 
ſeven years. 

The article of rent is a ſtrong con- 
firmation of the ſize of farms not bo- 
ing, upon the whole, overgrown. An 
hundred and forty-two pounds a year 
is, in no country which I am acquainted 
with, reckoned even a large farm; or 709 
large even by thoſe gentlemen that argue 
very much againſt large farms in ge- 
neral. 

The rent per acre is nearly ten ſhil- 
lings. The ſmall variation between that 
ſum, and the general average of the tour, 

drawn 
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drawn from quite another calculation, is a 
ſtrong confirmation of both; ſince it would 
have been no material contradiction had 
they varied confiderably. 

The article draught cattle is quite con- 
ſiſtent with the former reſult of the en- 
quiry into tillage; and a ſtrong confirma- 
tion of the remark I before made, that 
the number of draught cattle (particularly 
horſes, as they are more than ten to one) 
in this kingdom, is vaſtly greater than 


it ought. The proportion of ten horſes 


and a half to two hundred eighty-ſeven 
acres, an hundred and forty-nine of them 
arable, is vaſtly beyond the neceflary 
ſtrength. Suppoſing the farm cultivated 
in two circumſtances, as it ought, vz. 
the fallows broken up before winter, and 
a ſufficient portion of it every year under 
clover, I will venture to aver, that eight 
horſes, or oxen, are teams enough for 
two hundred acres of arable land, or fix 
to an hundred and fifty : But this depends 
on never plowing with more than two 
of either. However, according to the 
common practice of ſeveral whole counties, 
ſeven and a half to ſuch a farm would be 
an ample allowance. It is much to be 
regretted, that ſuch a walte of ſtrength 
ſhould be ſuffered : It is a regular and na- 
tional loſs. 
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The ftock of cows, beaſts, and ſheep, 
bear a tolerable proportion to the graſs land, 
conſidering that the whole farm is at ten 
ſhillings an acre; as ſome of the ſhee 
are kept on commons, the cattle would 
be more numerous on an hundred and 
forty acres of good graſs ; but ten ſhillings 
per acre is much under the mean value of 
good grals. 

The article of labour is much below 
what it ovght to be; five men and one 
boy are too few for cultivating ſuch a 
farm in a complete manner, or, indeed, 
upon the improved ſyſtem of ſeveral coun- 
ties. And this diſproportion will be found 
the greater, when it is conſidered, that, 
in the greateſt part of the kingdom, a 
plough never moves without two men ; 
conſequently, a very conſiderable portion 
of this amount of labour is uſeleſsly ap- 
plied. The huſbandry that is conducted 
with this ſtrength cannot be good; and 
it is much to be regretted, that the average 
of the kingdom ſhould lie under this de- 
ficiency of labour. It was very natural to 
conclude, that ſuch would be the reſult 
of that part of the table, from common 
obſervation, in moſt counties. Very few 
farmers employ the hands they ought : 
The aſſignment of fifty-ſeven acres per 


man, 
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man, half graſs and half arable, is pal- 
pably too great to be conſiſtent with 
good huſbandry ; twenty acres per head, 
half, or two-thirds arable, would be much 
nearer the ſtandard of excellent manage- 
ment. 

Candour requires me to remark, that 
the proportions of the crops are not drawn 
from equal authority with the other arti- 
cles. In many inſtances I was not in- 
formed of the actual number of acres of 
each grain; in which caſe I ſupply the 
break by the mean proportions of the 
courſes of crops in the neighbourhood; a 
method that, probably, is not accurate, 
but which is undoubtedly more to be 
depended on, than any general calcu- 
lations or ſuppoſitions; for although it 
is not exact, yet the deviatiens from 
fact cannot well be great, or numerous; 
and conſequently the proportions of this 
farm not far from the average of the 
tour. 

The fifth part of the arable land being 
ſown with wheat, is, upon the whole, a 
good proportion, and does not look as if an 
eagerneſs for gain induced the farmers to 
ſow too much of it. 

The proportion of the oats being fo near 
that of the barley, is a very melancholy 
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conſideration : It is a grain that much ex- 
hauſts the ſoil, and at the ſame time that 
the uſe of it contributes ſo little to the 
public good. Barley exported, or malted, 
is infinitely more valuable to the public 
than oats, feeding horſes for that work 
whieh oxen would perform as well. 

The worſt proportion in this table is 
the amount of the exhauſting crops, vis. 
wheat, barley, and oats, ſo much exceed- 
ing the ameliorating ones of peaſe, beans, 
turneps, and clover. 'The former amount 
to ſeventy-four acres, or half the arable ; 
beans, (as nine-tenths of the country ne- 
ver hoe them,) are the ſame, which makes 
the exhauſting crops eighty acres, whereas 
the ameliorating ones are only thirty-two. 
This is very pernicious, and cannot fail of 
cauſing a regular deduction from the pro- 
ducts, which the ſoil would otherwiſe 
yield, The quantity of wheat and barley 
raiſed is much the leſs on this account, for 
the fewer the acres, with good manage- 


ment, one may almoſt ſay, the greater the 


crop. 

3 thus drawn the total of all theſe 
articles. into one view, we muſt, in the 
next place, form a compariſon of the diffe- 
rent ſized farms, that we may be able to 
determine, as far as theſe minutes extend, 


which 
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which are the moſt advantageous, both to 
individuals and to the ſtate. And this 
compariſon I ſhall make diſtinctly, under 
the ſeveral heads of Live Stock, Population, 
and Product. In the ſcale of this compa- 
riſon, I think 1t will be ſtating it with more 
preciſion, to be guided by the acres rather 
than rent; the latter is a capricious cir- 
cumſtance, varying according to favour 
and other extraneous cauſes; whereas the 
former always is deciſive of the ſize of the 
farm. | | 

Reſpecting the article Product, it is 
neceſſary to add, that the fair compa- 
riſon of that lies with the general run 
of farms, in each neighbourhood ; as the 
average products in buſhels are not of 
each reſpective farm, but, like the gene- 


ral ſize of farms, that of the neighbour- 
hood. 
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I do not give the average of ſheep, as the 


common right would prevent any uſeful 
compariſon ; but I give the number in the 


Farms from 50 to 100 acres, 
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Farms from 200 to 300 acres. 
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Farms from 300 to 400 acres. 
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Farms from 500 to 709 acres. 
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* Numbers 132, 3, 4. at 11s. 3d. is near double the rents 
of the farms, but the rule mult be adhered to. 
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DrRaAUuGHT CATTLE. 


Farms to 50 acres. 13 acres per head. 
ditto arable. 
12 J. rent per head. 
50 to 100 acres. 15 acres per head. 
| 7 8 ditto arable. 
19 /. rent per head. 
100 to 200 acres. 18 acres per head. 
8 ditto arable. 
11 J. rent per head. 
200 to 300 acres. 25-acres per head. 
11 ditto arable. 
13 J. rent per head. 
zoo to 400 acres. 28 acres per head. 
10 ditto arable. 
18 J. rent per head. 
400 to 500 acres. 22 acres per head. 
13 ditto arable. 
15 J. rent per head. 
500 to 700 acres. 25 acres per head. 
I 5 ditto arable. 
| 13. rent per head. 
700 to 1000 acres. 31 acres per head. 
IE: 14 ditto arable. 
16 J. rent per head. 
Above 1000 acres. 41 acres per head. 
17 ditto arable. 
13 J. rent per head. 


Cow s. 
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Cow $% 


Farms to go acres. | 


— 


100 to 200 acres. 
200 to 300 acres. 


300 to 400 acres. 


400 to 500 acres. 


500 to 700 acres. 


700 to 1000 acres. 


Aboye 1000 acres. 


8 acres per head, | 
5 ditto graſs. 
71. rent per cow. 


II acres per head. 


5 ditto graſs. 
| 8 /. rent per cow. 
12 acres per head. 

6 ditto graſs. 

8 J rent per cow. 
21. acres per cow. 
11 ditto graſs. 


11 J rent per cow. 


14 acres per cow. 

5 ditto graſs. 

9 /. rent per cow. 
30 acres per cow. 
12 ditto graſs. 

21 J. rent per cow. 
38 acres per cow. 
14 ditto graſs. 

20 J. rent. 

48 acres per cow. 
25 ditto graſs. 

25 J. rent per cow. 
113 acres per COW. 
66 ditto graſs. 

34 1. rent per cow. 


F A T- 


1 
FAT TIN O BEAS TS. 


Farms to 50 acres. 82 acres per head. 
| 54 ditto graſs. 
74.1. rent per head, 
50 to 100 acres. 79 acres per head. 
38 ditto graſs. 
| 59 J. rent per head. 
100 to 200 acres. 40 acres per head. 
21 ditto graſs. 
26 J. rent per head. 
200 to 300 acres. 55 acres per head. 
31 ditto grals. 
30 J. rent. 
zoo to 400 acres. 36 acres per head. 
| 12 ditto graſs. 
23 J. rent per head. 
400 to 500 acres. 35 acres per head. 
14 ditto graſs. 
24. rent. 
500 to 700 acres. 94 acres per head. 
35 ditto graſs. 
49 rent per head. 
700 to 1000 acres. 74 acres per head. 
39 ditto graſs. 
39 /. rent per head. 
Aboye 1000 acres, 198 acres per head. 
115 ditto graſs. 
61 J. rent per head. 


YouNnc. 
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Tos ne CATTLE. 


Farms to 50 acres. 

50 to 100 acres. 
100 to 200 acres. 
200 to 300 acres. 
300 to 400 acres. 
400 to 500 acres. 
500 to 700 acres. 
700 to 1000 acres. 


Above 1000 acres. 


20 acres per head. 

13 ditto graſs. 

18 J. rent per head. 

15 acres per head. 
7 ditto graſs. 

11 J. rent per head. 

18 acres per head. 
9 ditto graſs. 

11 J. rent per head. 

23 acres per head. 

12 ditto graſs. 

12 J. rent ditto. 

16 acres per head. 
5 ditto graſs. 

10 J. rent per head. 

37 acres per head. 

15 ditto graſs. 

26 J. rent per head. 

55 acres per head. 

20 ditto graſs. 

281. rent per head. 

28 acres per head. 

I 5 ditto graſs. 


14. rent per head. 


29 acres per head. 
17 ditto graſs. 
9 /. rent per head. 


Theſe 
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Theſe proportions will appear clearer in 
the following table. | 


DraAaDvGHuT CATTLE. 


Acres. Ditto Rent. 


Farms. ger bead. arable, per head, 
To go acres 13 8 12 

30 to 100 15 8 19 
100 to 200 18 8 11 
200 to 300 25 II 13 
300 to 400 28 10 18 
400 to 500 22 13 15 
500 to 700 25, I5 13 
700 to 1000 31 14 16 
Above 1000 41 17 13 


It ſhould be obſerved, that oxen bear no 
proportion to horſes, in number; ſo few 
are uſed, that one mighc almoſt call 
theſe numbers, horſes; but where oxen 
are in uſe, it is totally in large and mid- 
dling farms: Northumberland particularly, 
where moſt of the very large farms in this 
liſt are ſituated. 


Upon theſe proportions it may be re- 
marked, that the great exceſs of draught 
cattle, which was proved in another place 
to be ſo extremely detrimental to the king- 
dom, without benefitting the culture of it, 
here appears to be owing almoſt entirely to 
the ſmaller farms. In thoſe of two hun- 


dred 
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dred acres and under, a horſe is kept to 
every eight acres of arable land, which is 
an enormous number, very near, if not 
quite three times as much as neceſſary. 
From two hundred to five hundred the 
extra number is conſiderable, and in the 
very large farms more than requiſite : The 


- proportions will be ſeen by dividing thus. 


Farms. a — © . 
To 200 acres 16 8 14 
200 to 500 25 II 13 
Above 500 32 15 14 


The difference is very great between 
the firſt and the laſt; within a trifle 
DOUBLE the number of horſes on ſmall, 
than on large farms. 


Cows. 

Jun * Go — 
To 50 acres 8 445 
50 to 100 11 5 * 
100 to 200 12 6 8 
200 to 300 01 11 11 
300 to 400 ts 1 9 
400 to 500 30 12 21 
500 to 700 38 14 20 
700 to 1000 48 25 25 
Above 1000 113 66 34 


It 
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It was certainly to have been ſuppoſed, 
that large farms do not keep ſo many 
cows as ſmall ones; for it would be almoſt 
impoſſible were the foil ever fo favourable: 
But the large farms in this liſt, only one or 
two excepted, are on poor foils, totally 
improper for feeding cows, and we find 
them accordingly applied chiefly to feeding 
ſheep and young cattle. Cows are particu- 
larly adapted to ſmall farms, and we find 
by this table, that, in general, the ſmaller 
the farms the more the cows; this is a fa- 
vourable circumſtance to them : There is 
one ſtrong exception, however ; but it is 
requiſite to reduce the table into three ave- 
rages, as follows: ; 


T E 2 
To 200 acres 10 5 7 
200 to 500 21 9 13 
Above 500 66 35 26 


The difference between the firſt and ſe- 
cond articles is not fo great as I expected, 
eſpecially as the latter includes ſo large farms 
as five hundred acres: However, the ad- 
vantage is certainly, upon the whole, on the 
fide of ſmall farms; from the ſmalleſt to 
2 hundred acres, and alſo from three hun- 
dred to four hundred are all equal. 


Vor. IV. Q Far- 


Eg NY 


FaTTinG CATTLE 


Farms. SB; y 4 Rent. 

To 50 acres 82 54 74 

50 to 100 79 38 59 

100 to 200 40 21 26 

200 to 300 55 31 30 

300 to 400 36 12 23 

400 to 500 35 I4 24 

500 (0 700 94 35 49 

700 to 1000 74 39 39 
Above 1000 198 115 8 


This table is clearly deciſive in favour of 
the middling farms, large and ſmall are 
almoſt equally inferior; which will appear 
the plainer from the following diviſion: 


To zoo acres 64 36 47 
300 to 500 35 13 23 
Above 500 122 63 49 


Theſe proportions are not, I apprehend, 
_ difficalt to account for: The farms in the 
laſt diviſion include great numbers that 
maintain little ſtock, but vaſt flocks of 
ſheep, from the poverty of the ſoil: And 
the firſt diviſion includes all the little 
farms, that are either occupied by farmers, 
not rich enough for grazing, or that are 


applied chiefly to feeding cows. T 
dit- 
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difference between thirteen and thirty-ſix 
acres of graſs per head, between the firſt and 
ſecond diviſions is very great; and will ap- 
ar yet more conſiderable, when we re- 
flect, that the richneſs of ſoil adapted to 
grazing lies in favour of the ſmaller 

farms. | 


Youncoc CATTLE 


To 50 acres 20 13 18 
50 to 100 6 11 
100 to 200 18 9 11 
200 to 300 23 12 12 
300 to 400 16 5 10 
400 to go 37 13 26 
500 to 700 Ws 20 18 
70 to 1000 28 15 14 
Above 1000 29 17 9 


There are ſo many variations in this 
table that contradict any general deductions, 
that I know not how abſolutely to con- 
clude any thing from it: The advantage 
lies alternately on the fide of both large 
and ſmall farms; but in particular inſtances 
thole from three hundred to four hundred 
acres are the firſt in advantage: Next, 
thoſe from fifty to an hundred; then, from 
two hundred to three hundred, and under 


Q 2 fifty: 
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fifty : Bot if a diviſion was made in the lil, 


I ſhould ſketch it as under. 
| A, Di ö 
Farms. fer bead. Graſs | 
To 400 acres 18 9 12 
Above 400 37 16 16 


In this compariſon the advantage lies 
pretty much with the ſmaller farms, that is, 
the middling (ized ones; and this is the only 
parallel I can draw between them. 

But there are ſo many variations in theſe 
ſeveral compariſons, that the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory will be to give the three ſorts of profi- 
table cattle in one total ; which will, at 
once, ſhew us the ſize of the farms that 
maintains moſt. 


Farms. Acres | Rent. Cat- | Heres Kent 
| graſs. tle, per bd. 25 bd, 


To 50 acres 27 | 37 71 By 
50 to 100 38 59 13 
100 to 200 85 106 | 26 
200 to 300 | 155| 151 30 


400 to 500 | 185| 315 | 40 
500 to 700 247 345| 36 | 


3 
3 
5 
300 to 400 128234 56 | 2 
4 
6 
700 to 1000 516 509 67 7 


Above 100011390 | 734 109 | 12 
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I ſhall probably be allowed to think, that 
this table is very deciſive in diſcovering 
which claſſes of farms are moſt beneficial 
in maintaining large ſtocks of theſe N 
cattle. 5 


In the firſt rank ſtand thoſe FIN n ä 
hundred to four hundred, which have one 
head of cattle to every two acres of graſs; 
next come thoſe from fifty to two hun- 
dred; then ſuch as are under fifty; and 
next from four hundred to five hundred; 
the large farms are not equally beneficial 
in acres, but nearly fo in rent, that is, from 
five handred acres upwards. 


This ſomewhat ſurprizes me, for although 
Lam very clear in the great farms (which 
are moſtly fituated on poor ſoils) being in- 
finitely ſuperior to ſmall ones in their ſtocks 
of LES yet I fully expected, that the mid- 
ding ſized ones would greatly exceed them 
in theſe kinds of cattle, which are fo very 


__—_ kept in large quantities on poor 
olls. 


This table may be further divided in the 


123 manner. 


3% acres graſs} (47.155. rent 
To goo acres 1 der head, N . per head. 
Above 500 — 8 7 


Q a Here 
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Here is a ſuperiority, but yet it is leſs 

than might reaſonably have been expected. 

This whole compariſon of cattle muſt be 

reduced to ſingle figures, or a deciſive idea 

cannot be gained; both draught and pro- 

fitable cattle muſt be included in one ac- 
count, and reduced to fingle ſums, or the 

compariſon will not be complete : For this 
- purpoſe, the proportion between them muſt 
be calculated, that is, between a horſe 

and one of theſe cattle; the average of 

cows, fatting beaſts, and young cattle : 

I think it cannot be eſtimated at leſs than 

one to two: Conſidering how many young 

cattle come into the account, and the 

largeneſs, variety, and nature of the food of 

draught beaſts, particularly horſes, (the moſt 

numerous kind,) I ſhould not have exagger- 

ated, perhaps, had I named one to two and 

an half; however, to obviate objections, 1 

ſhall ſuppoſe but one to two; that is, one 

horſe's 5 the year through, equals that 

of two of the average of cows, fat, and 

young cattle; and then we muſt calculate 

the neat number of profitable cattle kept 

by each farm ; or the remainder, after de- 

1 ducting that of draught cattle. I hall 
1 take the total of acres, as both graſs and 
1 arable are concerned : And as proportions 
per acre are not ſo clear as whole num- 


bers, 


— — — — . io ee ͤ — ͤ ̃ —— - 
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bers, it will add to perſpicuity to cal- 
culate the number of cattle per hundred 
acres. 


Farms. Cattle Catthe per 
3205 100 jt on 100/.Rext. 
To 50 acres 4 4 
| | 4 3+, WE 
43- 5 
50 to 100 = 5 
148 58 
moo ax 
4 — 
300 to 400 975 1375 
400 to 500 0 © 
$00 to 700 © © 
700 to 1000 2 I 
Above 1000 o o 


A diviſion of this table (leaving out the 
fractions) may be made thus: 


——— — U—－—˖EFGͤẽc ñꝑ᷑P:7˙24:4“◻;  o—_ 8 
2 pa — — 
2 F 3 - 


| To 100 acres 3 
1 100 to 400 75 
Fl Above 400 © 


4 Q4 


— — = 
——_—_— _ - - — 
2 — 
— 
— — — — —— _——_—_— — 
— — — rt —— — — — 
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Or thus, | 

" To 200 ares 37 54 
200 to 400 51 8: 
Above 400 0 * 


As far as the variety extends, which is 


included in this tour, theſe tables will, 


I flatter myſelf, appear very concluſive; 
they prove clearly, that farms of more 
than four hundred acres, of the nature 
of thoſe which come into this account, are 
highly diſadvantageous in the article of 
profitable cattle (draught cattle deducted) 
excluſive of ſheep. Alſo, that farms to 
two hundred acres are not near fo ad- 
vantageous as thoſe from two hundred 
to four hundred; that others to only an 
hundred, are yet leſs beneficial ; and the 
degrees of ſuperiority ate conſiderable. 
If the average of averages be not taken 


as a guide, but the table itſelf is recur- 


red to; the farnis from three hundred to 
four hundred acres are more than doubly 
beneficial to any of the others; and three 
times over more ſo, than thoſe to an hun- 
dred acres. All which proportions are ex- 
tremely decifive. 

Something, however, muſt be remark- 
ed on the great inferiority of the large 


farms. I ſhould vblerve, that the — 
0 


1 
of Northumberland was the moſt pregnant 
of ſuch of any other, and both in that 
county, and in many others, they are ſitu- 
ated on extreme poor ſoils, which an- 
ſwer much better to feed ſheep than other 
cattle. Now the average of ſheep cannot 
be taken here, as the right of commonage 
would totally deſtroy all concluſions; it 
would not be the ſize of farms that de- 
termined the point, but the commons. It 
is every where a well known fact, that 
ſmall farms, under an hundred acres for 


inſtance, maintain ſcarce any; unleſs with 


a right of common. Mies 
It is for this reaſon that a general idea 
in disfavour of large farms, with reſpect to 
this article of cattle, ſhould not be formed, 
without reflecting, that ſheep are their 
peculiar ſtock; and a track of land ſo ap- 
plied equally promotes the public good, 
with the keeping any other ſtock. 
But I venture this obſervation in ge- 
neral, and not particularly reſpecting the 
farms in Northumberland *, Sc. The ge- 


— X 


* Of _ farms above four hundred acres, near 
half are in Northumberland, viz. fourteen ; and two on 


moors in Craven and HY e/tmoreland. 


neral 
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neral management is there ſo execra- 
ble, in many particulars, that I ſhould 
not be greatly ſurprized if their farms 
were found inferior, under the allowance 
of every advantage whatever. But even 
to this general want of merit, an ad- 
vantage is oppoſed; that of occupying and 
flocking foils, which, but for the divi- 
ſion into exceſſive large tenures, would 
not be occupied at all. In a country, 
where the exiſtence of g farmer is ſome 
degree of merit, and alone depending on 
his being @ great one, we muſt not too 


critically compare him with his ſmaller 
brethren in richer ſoils. 


General Recapitularion. 


| Fish. The larger the farms, the fewer 
98 the draught cattle. 


Second. The ſmaller the farms, the greater 
the number of cows. 


Third. Middling farms, (from three hun- 
dred to five hundred,) have 
near three times more fatting 

_ cattle than ſmaller ones, and 
near five times as many as 
larger ones. 


F ourth, That farms from three to four 


hundred acres keep moſt young 
cattle; 


po wa” 9's 
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cattle ; and in general thoſe to 
four hundred acres near twice 


as many as thoſe above four 
hundred. 


Fifth, That farms from three to four 


hundred acres maintain more 


of theſe three ſorts of cattle 


than any other fize; and thoſe 
of five hundred acres and 
under, more than double the 


number of thoſe above five 


hundred. 


Sixth. That farms from two to four 


* 


hundred acres are more be- 
neficial in the neat ſtock of 
theſe three ſorts of cattle, 
draught ones excepted, than 
ſmaller farms, in the propor- 
tion of five and a half to 
three and one third; and more 
than five times ſaperior to 
larger farms. 


„ 
POPULATION. 


Farmt to 50 acres. 


14 Acres. ] Arable. Rest. ſ Servants.| Maids, ' Boys, | Labourers- 
19 5 43 (- x1 [11 4 Re 
48 Fo | 35:jre2 4» | 1 I 
64 500) Pian oo 6 . 'T | 

65 35 ¹ 9 % 

: 85] 40 40 1 Ti 4 

86 20 35 18 

106 335 J 42 | Oo Progr | 

180 50 20 | 35 | 144 fs 1 

1263 0 , [%%% „„ 

x66| 35 30 35 1117 

x67] 46 3840 . 

268 45 | 23 50 12 | 1 
2741 40 12 50 2 | 

181} 40 | 10 40 4a 

188 50 5 45 iner 

289 36 30 | | x | 

192 50 40 1 2 1 

198] 50 35 [45] 2 

204| 30 1o | 25 | | | 

207 40 40 mT 

208 | 35 | 30 141 1 

213| 45 | 35 | 25 "Bu I 
216| 40 | 3o | 53 I I 

236 | 40 30 | 36 I 

244 40 35 | 45 | I 

Aver. 411 25 37 1c 5 2 to 5 2 1 to 6 
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from 50 to 100 acres. 
Rent. Servants. ] Maids. Boys. Labourers, 
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Servaats, | Maids, | Boys. | Labourets. 
1 1 1 
1 15 I 

1 1414 4 
1 1 1 
BUSY 

CS: © 
ſ x "= 

1-72 1 I 

1 1 1 

2 I I I 

I | I 1 

1 

oe 3 
2 4 

1 1 
| * I 

os 4 a gs 

2 I I | 2 

15 2 

1 | I I 3 

. 

1 1 

2 1 1 

2 1 

1 'xtoiz|2to3'i to 1 


Farms 


„Acres. | 


150 
150 
140 
200 
200 
200 
180 
200 
140 
200 
155 


115 
110 


160 
130 
122 
150 
120 
170 
180 
145 
200 


107 


Atable 


120 
120 
20 


[ 240 J 


Rent. 


120 


4 


Servants. 


4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
* 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 


| Maids. 
| 


Farms from 100 to 200 acres. 


Boys. 


— 
da 

* 
py 


— 


_ e N 
. ö 
2 

NE 
2 

E 
2 1 

WT 1 

F 2 2 

14 3 
I I I 
I I I 
1 2 1 
1 2 | 1 
2 2 I 
2 x 
i | 2 I 

1 . 
1 11 1 
1 3 1 
1 1 I 

11 

EA 11 2 

2 I 
2 2 1 

Lv x 2 

_— I I 
I I I 
2 I 

1 1 
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'Labourert: 


""—_ 


Farms. 
No 


171 


172 


173 
180 


182 
183 
18 5 


1860 


187 
191 
194 


196 
197] 


210 
211: 
215 


221 


225 


239 


242 


245 


249 


Av. 


4 Arable. on. 
200 70 180 
160 | 60 140 
110 50 85 
135 70| 95 
200 | 100 | 300 
1100 40 90 
200 30 | 150 
150 40 | 120 
130} 20 | 100| 
20 30 | 200 
1200| 90 | 150 
140 70 115 
125| 80 100 
150 1120 110 
135 100 90 
2⁰⁰ 160 | 180 
200 200 | 170 
7 200 140200 
200 | 160 | 209 
160 | 130 | 150 
200 | 146 | 36 
200 | 200 130 
1631 78 106 
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phe 
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r = 
4 2 
23 
I 2 
2 7 2: 
2 2 
| 8 
$335 
2 2 
3 2 
3 2 
2 1 
1 1 
13 a 
4 7-2 
WE: 76: 
3 2 
2 | 2 
2 24. 
12 
24 2 
8 
SE1 
++ 


2 
2 
T 
2 
2 
1 
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Farms from 20d to zoo. 


11 | Acres, Arable, Rent. | Servants.) Maids, Boys. PREY 
3| 300 2801 70 5 Jos a>. 
4 300 200 9 3 
I2| 250. | 100] 4 2 
20 283 | 2134 120 7 2 
26 240 | 120 152] 6 3 
49| 280 4 2 
53] 300 4 3 
59300 2 1 
61] 300 2 1 
82 272 3 2 2 3 
89 300 12 2 
95 300 r 
96 300 2 | 6 
99| 250 2 I I 2 
108 240 2 2 2 3 
113 300 1 WS: 8 
118 300 2 2 2 
1311 240 79 3 „ 
141 300 | 150| 140 2 2 2 3 
153] 240 | 120] 100 I 2 af 2 
156] 220 | 120 Bo} 12 2 2 
200 | 250 130210 2 1 $ If 3 
218] 260 | 160 300] 4 | 2 | 3 3 
232 300 | 270 | 200] 4 | 2 10 
2380 300250 280 -j 2 .6 
246 300 | 40{ 40 I 2 I I 

Av. | 278 | 123] 151] 3 | x | x] 3 

R 2- Farirs 


. Acres. 


400 


Farms from 400 to 500 acres. 


500 | 
450 
450 
450 
460 
| 469 


| 420 


200 | 
60 
200 | 
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Farms from 300 to 400 acres, 


200 | 
225 
420 
180 
400 


400 


400 


455 


375 3 


4 

3 

(O4 
1 
4 | 3 
4 1. 
1 


Rent. Servants. | Maids, 
200] 3 | 3 
200] 2} 2 
170 2 | 3 
WE. 
oF 1-4 $4 
200] 4 | 2 
160-3] 4 
1 
320] 33 
234 2121 


N 


u 2 Labourert, 
I — I. 
= IE. 

XI I 
4 6 
2 3 

1 
2 6 
I 6 
2 5 

E 

| 6 

I 
3 10 

3 5 

4 10 

Bt 6 

| 3 = 
2 6 


Farms 


| g 


660 


700 


600 
400 
500 
100 
300 
| 4359 
930 


245 J 


| 
300 


300 


160 


200 
400 
| 530 
525 


— — 


2500 


1414 


345 


Boys. 


Farms from 00 to 700 acres. 
| Arable.] Rent. 


Labourers, 
10 


Farms from 700 to 1000 acres. 


Farms of above 1000 acres, 


1200 
2080 


1080 


1100 


2500 
1100 
| 6000 


| ZOO 
400 
400 


416 
320 
500 
| 800 


| 433 


1ooo 


430 
700 


I250 
ooo 
800 


2000 


— 


| 700 


50g 


5 
2 | 2 | 
[= Þ 2 3 
1 
32 


; 


(| 


ee 


e 


| 


16 
80 


Farms, 


: Farms. | Acres, 
No 


133 |5000| 15001500 3 | 4 
134 2000] 500 7ooſ 2 | 2 
151 [2000 200] 1 21 
2292000 2000 1450 17 | 5 


Arable, | Rent. Servants.| Maids, 7 


8 


Av. [2407 1016 739 5+ | 23 | 2} 


,  Recapitulation. 
4 | [Acres | Arable, Rent. Serv. Maids. bon. 
To 50 411 2517711 


I 
50 — 100 79 47 50% | 4| 
100 — 200 163 78 rob 13] 4 


200 — 300 278 | 12315103 | 1 5 | 


300 — 400 365 137234 25] 2; 

400 — 500 455 | 270 315 | 3 | iz |: 

500 — 700.661“ 414345 4 | 2+ 
1 


700 — 10004 962 | 433 50 5 
Above 1000 [2407 | 1016 aa $3) 21 | 241 


— 


Neo. 88 is left out in the averages, It is Mr. Ellia's im- 
proving moor farm; the number of hands muſt, therefore, 
very great, but, as they are not in the minutes, it ought, 
not to be included. Aifarm of 2000 improving acres, without 
labour, is an abſurdity in idea; beſides, it 1s the only one 
above the ſmall ſcales in which the hands are not minuted. 


4 91 S” 
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$o complex a view as this is, however 
reduced from the preceding tables, will by 
no means convey a clear idea of the po- 
pulation of theſe farms; we muſt, there- 
fore, reduce the ſeveral numbers to fingle 
ones of the number of ſouls to each farm, 
and add the farmers and the families of 
them and the labourers ; and by calculating 
the 1 per hundred acres of arable 
land, the view of population will be clear 
and complete. 

But ſome data are requiſite to calculate 
on. I ſhall ſuppoſe that only one-ſixth of 
the farmers are unmarried, and only one- 
tenth of the labourers. Theſe proportions 
are different from thoſe I uſed' ih my Six 
Weeks Tour ; but from further information 
from ſeveral quarters, I apprehend them 
nearer the truth; I alſo calculate each fa- 
mily at five fouls upon an averag 

The proportion of one- ſixth of the far 
mers being married, with families. of five 
fouls, is twenty-ſix fouls to fix farms, or 
four and two-fixths per farm, which, to 
avoid fractions, muſt be called four. 

Nine-tenths of the labourers being mar- 
ried, and forming families of five people, 
make forty- ſix ſouls to ten families, or four 
and fix-tenths : Now as there will be ſome 
uſe in calculating the general population of 

R 4 the 
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the kingdom dependent on agriculture, I 
ſhall in this article allow for the reduction 
of that of the farmers, and call the la- 
bourers on an average at five ſouls. This 
will bring the whole very near the truth, 
according to the given data; and I haye 
great reaſon to believe not in the leaſt an 
Exaggeration of the reality. Nor will the 
{uperiority of the labourers families to the 
farmers be offenſive to ones obſervation ; 
for more farmers are found unmarried, and 
with ſmall families, than labourers. It is 
ſomewhat remarkable, but the more able 
men are to maintain and provide for fami- 
lies, the leſs, upon an average, (I appre- 
hend,) will be the number. It is a moſt 
uncommon thing to find a labourer un- 
married; and their cottages are generally 
ſo full of children, that I believe I ſhould 
be juſtified in ſuppoſing the average high- 
er. Thoſe which have. been laid down 
by political arithmeticians, for the whole 
kingdom, will not, I ſhould ſuppoſe, be 
found juſt to this body of men, who are 
certainly more aſſiſtant to population than 
the inhabitants of towns, manufacturers, 
&c. &c. and conſidering the nature of 
their life, the wonder would be if they 
were not. Upon the whole, we are to 
reckon a farmer as four fouls, and a la- 
bourer as five; boys, maids, and ſervants, 
fipgly. 
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ſingly. Relative to a general view of 
pulation, ſomething ſhould be deducted 
from theſe, on account of ſome of the 
boys, &c. being part of the families of the 
labourers ; but in a compariſon of farms 
all muſt be taken into the account, the caſe 
being different, 


n R 

Farms to 5; acres 20 4 132 
50 to 100 21 = | 152 
100 to 200 155 11 8 
200 to 300 195 TP 
300 to 400 21 322 
499 to 500 15 12 
goo to 700 13 167 
700 to 1000 | 19 25 16 25 


Above 1000 


I apprehend the reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed with this table, which I have 
calculated with all the accuracy I am 
maſter of, by the rules of fractions. It 

| takes 


. : 
- % 1 
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takes in JT advantage and diſadvantage 
a 


of all ſized farms; for the farmers (four 
ſouls for each) are reckoned to each quan- 
tity of land that forms a farm in the pro- 
portion of every ſcale. And even ſuppo- 
fing my data, of four and five to one, for 
farmers and labourers, to be falſe, yet the 
proportions between the farms remain juſt 
as they would, were any other imaginary 
number fixed on. 

It is to be remarked here, that the rental 
is what we muſt take as our principal 
guide. Rich ſoils are, in every part of the 
world, better peopled than poor ones, If 
the arable acres were to be our guide, the 
compariſon would not be ſo exact; as the 
ſize of the farms would not determine the 
degree of population, but the richneſs of the 
foil. Whatever were the numbers of acres 
in the farms, the rich foils would univerſally 
prove the moſt populous. But the rental 
(though not always the exact value of the 
land) is a good index to the nature of the 
country, and throws all farms on a par: All 
the collateral advantages of the calculation 
are the ſame to both ; conſequently there 1s 
no objection to the uſe of that method which 
is obvjouſly the faireſt, But for the uſe of 
| thoſe who are curious enough to view theſe 
matters in every light, I ſhall conſider the 
one as well as the other, 


The 
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The order of population in theſe farms, is 
as follows: 


| Souls, | 
A country divided into farms of | 
above a thouſand acres each, 226 
is peopled with, per 100 J. a 739 
From 700 to 1000 acres = 162 
From 500 to poo =- = = 165 
From 200 to 300 = = = 1545 
From 50 to 100 = = 152 
5 T 50 — — - — — — 1 3 — 
From 400 to oo — 124 
300 to 4ooo-— — 122 


o %%nell $4.7 


Rejectin g fractions, the table may be 
divided as follows: 


500 acres and upwards — 17 
To 300 acres 13 
300 to 5oũ% òù 2 2 13 


1 a 7 > 5 — 
- a * r 2 
- = 
a — _ * 
— — P q n „ BY 9 2; _— — — — — : = 
* , - 2 — . 
. K A—y[( ——— . - 
— — - — _ - — — — — Rh. _ 
— — — a 
. . N - * 
— = 
2 7 — * 
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Or thus, 

+ Op | Souls, 
Above 500 acres - — 17 
Under 500 acres® - - 21 

This is the proportion of 8; to 61 

General average 15. 


Theſe methods of ſtating the propor- 
tions prove ſeveral points of much impor- 


tance. We find that the larger the farms, 


oo aA ” 


* The calculations per hundred acres are as fol- 


low : 


From 50 to tot «< =<- «+ 21= 


R 
To 50 — - — 202 
From 200 to See ©" 08 
ie -- - 65 
26200; ond 


400 to 500 o 15 


Above 1000 — — - 14% | 
From 500 to 700 = 1327 


It is from hence obvious, that no concluſions are to 
be drawn from this method of calculation. There 
are ſo many contradictions, that one knows not how 
to determine any point from it; but the ſmall farms 
have rather the advantage, which muſt be occaſtoned 
dy richneſs of ſoil. 


a very 
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a very few inſtances excepted, the more 
population is encouraged. This is ſo very 
contrary to the notions moſt common, that 
it may be expected ſomething ſhould be 
offered by way of accounting for it. 

Great farmers are generally rich far- 
mers; and it requires no great {kill in agri- 
culture to know, that they who have moſt 
money in their pockets, will, upon an 
average, cultivate the ſoil in the moſt 
complete manner ; good culture, in moſt 
caſes, is but another word for uch labour. 
And this ſtate of the queſtion opens ano- 
ther view of this branch of rural œcono- 
my, which ſhould not be lighted : —A 
very conſiderable portion of the labour of 
a farm is of the extra kind; all included 
in theſe tables is the regular yearly allow- 
ance; but improvements, and molt articles 
of vigorous culture, are done by extra 
hands; witneſs, marling ; chalking ; par- 
ing and burning; turnep hoeing ; wall- 
ing; Cc. Sc. Sc. conſequently the great 
farmers (the richeſt men) uſe a much 
greater proportion of this extra labour, 
than ſmaller (poorer) ones: And this re- 
mark is not only conſiſtent with reatun, but 
is verified by common obſervation, in ever 
county in England. 

In the next place I ſhould obſerve, that 
great farmers do not keep near the pro- 

portion 
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portion of ſervants, uw and boys, chat 
ſmaller ones do. T ſuperiority in 
pulation lies totally in * 
would be uſeleſs nd impoſſible wy them 
to keep the proportion of -ſervants of 
-fmall farmers; their houſes would not con- 
-tain them. Now it is not the employ- 
ment of ſingle hands that promotes popu- 
lation, but that of men who have families; 
and this circumſtance. muſt operate ſtrongly, 
in giving ſo great a ſuperiority to large 
farms. The variation from theſe rules, 
between, under, and over three hundred 
-acres, is not great; nor can any remark be 
totally unexceptionable. 

We may draw from theſe tables this 
general corollary, which will ſtate the caſe 
in the cleareſt manner: 


That the farms moſt advantageous to 
population, without exceptions, are 
thoſe from five hundred acres up- 
wards; and of ſuch, thoſe above a 
thouſand acres are the ſuperior ; thoſe 
under five hundred acres much in- 
ferior. 


I doubt not but you will allow me to 
add upon this concluſion, that the vulgar 
ideas, of great farms depopulating the 
kingdom, are here proved, from facts, to 


be falſe; and not from one or two 1n- 
ſtances, 


1 1 -. 

ſtances, but from the diviſions of above 
ſeventy thouſand acres of land; of all Tolls, 
in all ſituations, and under a vaſt variety 
of circumſtances, chrougböct a line of 
country extending above two thouſand five 
hundred miles. I will not aſſert that the 
average of ſuch a tour muſt be the average 
of the whole kingdom; but I may ſurely 
be allowed to think, that there is a much 
greater probability of it, than of the truth 
of random aſſertions, general reaſonings, 
and vulgar prejudices, all deduced from 
opinion, and founded upon that, and par- 
tial inſtances. If facts do not give me this 
advantage, they will yield me nothing, and 
I will reject them in favour of xotrons as 
more ſatisfactory evidence. 


FR TD UC HT 


THERE is ſomething of uncertainty 
in this article: The products are the average 
of each neighbourhood, and the ſize of the 
farms is alſo the ſame average ; conſequently 
neither of them are drawn from particular 
farms; and as the average product is gene- 
ral, it includes that of all ſizes; ſo that the 
reſult can only ſhew any general tendency 
of countries that are pretty ; ſtrongly marked 
by large or ſmall farms. 

It the reſult is regular in favour or a- 
gainſt large or ſmall farms, there will be the 
greateſt 
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greateſt reaſon to ſuppo 
the /ize of the fatms; but, on the contrary, 


ſe it occaſioned by 


if there is great ifregularity, much cannot 


be decided from it. 


Farms to 50 J. a year. 


Counties, 
Ayechurch 
Foſſen 

Doncaſter 
Ecclegſield 
Wilber fort 
Wentworth 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Gil/aale 
Ditto 
Swinton 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Clenwelt 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Keſwick 
Ditto 


rinnen 


Farms. 


40 


28 


30 
50 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 


40 
40 
40 
35 


35 
22 


22 
22 
30 
30 
30 
45 
45 


iir 


27 
24 
19 
26 
30 
28 
28 
28 
28 
29 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 
22 
22 
22 
40 
40 
pt 
42 
42 
Dito 
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Farms from 50 t6 100 l. 
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Ditto 
Thorne 


Ditto 
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Counties. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Driffield 
Newton 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Nunning ton 


Ditto 


Kirkleatham 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Rookly 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Slening ford 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Raby 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


95 
95 
95 
95 
70 
70 
70 
go 
90 
90 
90 
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Counties. 


Wabburn © 
Maden 


Broughton © 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Woolley 


Stilling fleet 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Vading bam 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Kiplin 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Penrith 
Ditto 
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Farms. 


175 


I15 
150 
150 
150 


' 150” 


110 
105 
105 
105 


105 
105 


105 
105 
195 


105 
155 


155 


135 
110 


110 
110 


110 
110 
110 


115 
115 


nne 


From 100 to 200 . 
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Averages, | 


Stevenage 
Stamford 
Gofworth 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Morp&h 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Belford 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Hetton 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


iin 


126 


300 


260 
225 
225 


225 


225 
265 
265 
265 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
250 
250 


250 


250 


From 200 to 3ool. 
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Countier. + | Farms. 
Maidenhead — 27 — 37 
„„ 8 
» OT Fram 
— 0 - 
Averages — 249 — 29 
| Farms above 300 I. 
Fenton — 500 — 28 
Ditto — 500 —— 28 
Ditto — 500 — 28 
Ditto — 500 — 28 
Bendſwortb— 320 — 40 
Ditto — 520 — 140 
Ditto — 520 — 40 
Ditto — 520 — 40 
| — ———— 
Averages =— 510 — 34 
Recapitulation. 
Farms. Rental. Average Produd. 
To 50 l. a year — 391. — 27 buſhels. 
50 to 100 J. — 821. — 27 
100 to 2000, — 1264. — 28 
200 to good, — 2491, — 29 
Above 300. — 101. — 34 


The 
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The reſult of this enquiry much ſur- 
prizes me. General, as well as particular 
obſeryation, has convinced numbers, in 
every part of the kingdom, that great 
farmers have better crops than little ones; 
and reaſon tells us, ho it would be a 
miracle if it was not ſo; but that the 

riſe of product ſhould be 10 regular with 
the great hank of the farms, when neither 4 
are taken from particular ones, but are 

| the averages of the neighbourhoods, is ſur- 
prizing ; and proves that the ſuperiority of 
great farms muſt be immenſe; for moſt 
neighbourhoods have ſome large ones that 
unite with others to form each average; 
ſo that even the loweſt articles in this ſcale 
include ſome advantage of great ones; con- 
ſequently, as the general balance is in fa- 
vour of them, it muſt inevitably have been 
exceeding great had the reſpective averages 
been deduced from fingle farms. And this 
obſervation is founded ſo ſtrongly in this 
fact, that I cannot but eſteem the circum- 
ſtance deciſive. 

The increaſe of product with the ſize 
of the farms is ſo regular, that it cannot 
be attributed to chance. But there is an- 
other eircumſtance, which, if any thing 
was wanting to demonſtrate this ſuperi- 
ority, would, I apprehend, effectually do 


it ; 
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it; it is the nature of the ſoil. We have 
found, throughout this tour, that large 
farms include very poor ſoils, which form 
a much preater proportion of their total, 
than of that of ſmall ones; hence, if o- 
ther circumſtances were equal, they ought 
to yield much leſs crops; fo that the ave- 
rage product being greater, inſtead of leſs, 
ſhews clearly, that the circumſtance of be- 
ing divided into great ones is alone ſuff- 
cient more than to ballance all other ad- 


vantages. The compariſon will appear 
fomewhat clearer in the following ſtate. 


An hundred acres of corn 1 E- 
and pulſe in farms of 8 
above 300 1. a year, 125 
yield 

Ditto in farms to 100 /. "y 
year, | 


Superiority of the former, 87 4 


Above 300 /. - - 425 o 
Under 300 J. — — 


| Superiority of the former, 


This proportion is as 8 to 62. 


General 
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HE next article of rural ceconomics 
which I fhall trouble you with exa- 
mining, is that of the ſum roquiſite to ſtock 
farms, according to the various modes of 
huſbandry, in different counties. This is a 


very important enquiry, and merits as much 
attention as can be ou? it. 


Stock, 
oy a year 
Stilling fect, if half gr als Zeh 2 3 300 
{ half arable, J 
Ditto all * „ 
Howden, - 100 = = = » 500 
Thorne, - 100 = — - 300 


Live ſtock, 50 
Implements, 25 


20 J. 40 acres, | Furniture, 20 

pound. 4 half gras ande Sundries, 75 
EAFTOOTPM> | half arable, | — 
170 

L — 


100 J. half and 
Dryfielg, j half, F — 


1001, all ara- 


Newton, 


L 


Farms. 


ble, 


© 


Ditto 


Nunnington, ; 
Kirkleatham, 
Gilſdale, 


Gilling, 
Rookby, 


half, 


100), half pl 

half arable, 

100 J. 

Ditto, 
- = C roo. half graſs 

Schortos, {has 4 ; 7 

12 half and 


12 half * 


half and F 


* J Stocl 


| a 4. 
Live ſtock, 128 
Implements, 63 
Sundries, .- 310 


thu 


{ 1007. one third) 


Kiplin, 


Mr. Crow's 
huſbandry, 

Swinton, 

Crakehill, 


! 


Menning ford, 100 J. 
109 l. 
half, 


Danby, 


Afzarth, 
Raby, 
Goſwworth, 


— —— — — — 


arable, 


two 7 GM 


thirds graſs, J 


Loo? 
50 J. 


901. 


50 J. 


1007, 
1004. 


boo bo tee ROWE” 250 
.. 275 


300 
Morpeth, 


* a — — 
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Holmes Cha- 
pel, 


100% f — 


Ditto common 200 
gol, - - = - 1350 


Live ſtock, 178 
| Implements, 44 
4 


1001 Sundries, . 85 
1 
5 Il. 200 


Live ſtock, 172 
Implements, 40 


Sundries, 130 


29899 — by 


— 2 


Farms. Stock. 
Scone, %ff,õm ( G00 
Shenſtone, 10. 230 


Implements, 57 


Alon, tool. - 

| 7 
Hagley, r IP OE 550 
Broomſgrove, ioo. 400 
— — 
| | Live ſtock, 1840 
Implements, 251 

500 J. 500 : 
Bendſworth, 4 acres, half 4 N vg 200 
and half, | ndrles, 950 
3271 
Zenſington, 1 900 
Mims, „% ͤ KK 300 


General average ſtock per 1.0 l. a year, is 
J1 /. 
That of particulars as follow : 
Live ſtock per 100 l. a year, 222 
Implements ditt. 62 
Furniture, -<- . - — 70 
Upon theſe ſums it is in general to be 
remarked, that farms are univerſally under- 
ſtocked. Four hundred pounds are by no 


means a ſufficient ſum to ſtock the average 


farm of 100 J. a year for complete huſ- 


bandry 4 
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bandry ; and there is not, in the whole 
e of rural &conomy, a: more impor- 
tant object than the country being richly 
ſtocked. The beſt land is of no avail with. 
out a ſufficient ſum of money to render its 
fertility 'of uſe: Neither {kill nor induſtry 
will make any amends for want of an am- 
ple ſtock. One of the moſt common, and 
yet moſt fatal errors, to which the conduct 
of a farmer is open, is that of underſtock- 
ing: Inſtances are innumerable ; this ave- 
rage.of the whole Tour is one, and ſpeaks 
the thing very ſtrongly. Suppoſe the farm 
for this average rent of 100 J. to be two 
hundred acres, half graſs and half arable; 
an hundred acres of graſs, at 10s. will 
keep thirty cows; the arable hundred, 
thrown into that moſt beneficial courſe, of 
1. turneps, 2. barley, 3. clover, 4. wheat, 
will ſummer keep or fatten (with the af- 
ſiſtance the groſs will give after the cows) 
eighty ſheep; and winter fatten on turneps, 
beſides what is uſed for the other cattle, 
thirty ſteers of 67. value; reckoning the 
cows at 7/. and the ſheep at 155. this 
amount of cattle is 450/. or, in other 
words, 59/. more than the whole average 
ſtock f this farm. e 
If it be aſked, why farmers in general ſo 
much underſtock themſelves; it is at once 


anſwered, by obſerving the univerſal. prac- 
| | tice 
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tice of hiring more land than they ought : 
To be a farmer of two or three hundred 
pounds a year, is very flattering to the va- 
nity of him who ſhould occupy but an 
hundred. Ard this circumſtance, unitin 

with the falſe idea of much land, much 
profit, occaſions their acting fo very con- 
trary to their intereſt. I ſhould alſo obſerve, 
that this miſtaken conduct is of the utmoſt 
prejudice to the intereſt of the ſtate; 
for the public poſſeſſion of a diſtrict per- 
fectly cultivated is of as - much national 
value as one of twice the extent but indif- 
ferently cultivated : Suppoſe a rich farmer 
keeps an hundred cows, five hundred heep, 
and fifty fatting beaſts on a given number 
of acres; the circulation of that buſineſs 
we will call of 50 J. profit fo the public. 
Now it is very clear, if a poor farmer hires 
the ſame land, and underſtocks it by half, 
that the national profit will be but 25 /. 
Every cow, ox, and ſheep is profitable to 
the nation, and the cultivators of the foil 
not being poſſeſſed of ſufficient ſums to ſock 
their farms completely, reduces the number 
of cattle, and conſequently diminiſhes that 
profit which ariſes to the ſtate from the 
poſſeſſion of circulating riches. 12 0 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


T HE multiplicity of ſubjects which 
demand a particular review in the 
minutes of this tour is ſo great, that I am, 
in every Letter, fearful of ſwelling it to too 
great a length; 'and yet much of the uti- 
lity, which attends ſuch an undertaking, 
would be totally loſt, if the average of 
every article was not ſtated, and compared 
with collateral circumſtances that either do, 
or may probably affect it. The ſubject up- 
on which I now enter, v2. the prices of 
proviſions, is one of the moſt important 
that can engage the attention of the ſtateſ- 
man. It ought to be known with the ut- 
moſt perſpicuity in every poſſible variation, 
and in every the moſt remote combination. 
Circumſtances, that at firſt ſight appear to 
have ſcarce any connection, are ſometimes 
found, on a near infpeCtion, to be intimately 
united. 
The firſt view I fhall offer of theſe 
rices, is that of butcher's meats, bread, 
$06 and cheeſe; and the average of 
meats, with the diſtance of each place from 


London. 


Places. 


No. Places, Diſt. Bread. PET Mu | Beef. 4 b wh 
1 Hatheld, „200 2 [7 [4]4][4]5 24 
2 Stevenage, 32 2 | 7 [3:14 | 33414 | 4 134 
3 Mey. 34] 2 | 7 [3414 [4 | 33] 4 [34 
4 Houghton, 37| 11 [4 [4 | 3:]4 | 4 [34 
5 Milton, 41147 [4 [33] 35 4 [3% 
6 Wanden, 49] 1:| 7 [4 [4 | 38]3 | 33135 
7 Broughton, 1:| 6 (44 3104 32 
8 Biddenbam, 47 11% | | | 
9 Weſton, 53] 13] 7 |4 [4 244 34 
10 Catworth, 57 2 | 6 4 3243104 31 
11 Aychurch, 70] 14 6 4 31032 32 
12 Caſterton, 85 6 3333 3 
13 Hien, 92 [| 4 |4 3]431][ 31 
14 Paonton, 99 6 4 13 | 3+ 24 
15 Foſſen, 112 6 4332 35 
16 Cromwell, 125 6 4 34 31 
17 Drayton, 134 7 14 13 | 25 422 
18 Cantler, 150 7 14 13-14 12 3 
19 Caneyſbrougb, 155 | 6 4 13413 13 | [3 
20 Rotherham, 1610 1 6 |4 133] 33[g | 4 3 
21. Ecclesfield, 167 13 | 8 31033 323 | 4 32 
22. Woolley, 165 6 [4 [35] 37 32 
25 Wakefield, 17 1167 34/31]/3 32 
23, Leeds, 1900116404 4 4 | 2; 4 [32 


* Much oat bread. 
Butter in moſt places reckoned by 18, 20, 22, or 24 ounces, 


but throughout all theſe tables I reduce it to 16 ounces, 


1 2 : 24 Kid- 
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No. Places, =—PDift|Bread.|ButtCh. a Perk. Av, 
84 Ss, F194 63 14 3203 [21 3 
25 Wilbersfort, 192 6412 31 34 35 
26 Hatton, 188 64 [2413 [4 31 
27 Riſty, 185 532203 [34 32 
28 Ktillinp flat, 1921 512 3103! 32 31 
29 Howden, 17311 (843 32/32 34 
30 Thorne, 1680 1 [4 3 3134213131 
. 18601 |6 3432/31015 
32 Driffield, 200 + 6 | 33 3 
33 Honanby, 22513 6 |2 3103 3 
34 Newton, 220| 451/23 [3 3 | + 21 
35 Nunnington, 225 + |4! a 3 13 4 3 
36 Kirby, 238] 1% [7+[23135] 3514 31 
37 Kirkleatham, 260. 16114303203 4 31 
38 Schorton, 240 14 570 313 31 2 
39 Gilling, 264/12 7223 2 3 
40 Rookby, 270] 146 2232/3102 3 
41 Brough, 280] 14 [61123 3 31 21 | |3 
42 Fremington, 230| 52243 3 [2x12 [2 
43 Kiplin, 238| 14 [5:12 2224 22324 
44 Swinton, 230 53 [2 3 13 | 3413 
45 Craikbill, 23201 (43131 | 92213: 
46 Slening ford, 232| 1 |5 |? 3 3 3113 


* Mach oat bread. 


5 Hi. oY —_— 5 3 


a9. 3 


No, Places. Diſt. Bread, Butt. Ch.] Mu/Beef jVeal. Pork. Av. 
47 Danly, 234) 1 6% [3 33 | 4 [af 
48 Aſgarth, 240|1 |5+|2 |3 |3: 31 
49 Raby, 250] 1*|6F[24133|3: | 3:| 4 31 
50 Newcaſtle, 276|*3|7 443 [2 |24 
51 Morpeth, 291]* |8 |2 13]3 |3 | 4 [345 
62 Alnwick, 310 1 6 22 2212 3 25 
53 Belford, 3251* [52:'g l22][81 12 24 
54 Hetton, 325]* 5 24 3 [2 | 3 2 
55 Fenton, 3300 |5 |2 1313 |2 3 22 
56 Rothbury, g3o1]* |5 |2.13 |4 21 313 
57 Cambo, 29007 [432 |3 E | 3 
58 Glemoelt, 276], (6 |: [2413 2 3 [24 
59 Aſcot, 296016 |}: |3 2 4 24 
60 Penrith, 282154522 12:123f2 | 2 22 
61 Keſwick, 286| "2 [5312 222 [23 21 
62 Shapp, 268]* 6 24/21/21 | 23] 45 [24 
63 Kendal, 256| 1* 61 3224/2224443 
64 Holme, 246 255 2 l2 221214 2 
65 Kabers, 23012 8 3 2202 4 3 
66 Garſlang, 22301 7 13 13 13 3 13 
67 Warrington, 182] m 7243443 3 34 31 

2 Mazlin. d Rye. - 

© Rye; wheat and peaſe; barley and peaſe. 

0 Barley and peaſe. e Rye, mazlin and barley. 


i Barley and peaſe; and beans and oatmeal. 
5 Barley; and bariey and rye. 
1 Oat. k Oatmeal cakes, 


I The riſe of prices at Kenda! from the preceding muſt be 
owing to her num-rous manutattures. 


m Oat and barley mixed, 


13 j 68 Liver- 


(0-3 


No. * Dig. Bread. Butt. 0 . we Veal. Pork. Ar. 
68 Liverpool, 2000 11|7 31102! 4 |4 31 
69 Altringham, 1800 6 323 [24/32/3203 
70 Knotsford, 170| * 6 24310214 |4 31 
8 Chap (158 * [6 [3z]3z]2z|3z| 33 4 
7 Under Line $159] 18 [3b [3 [| | 
73 Shenſtone, 1171/7 22 2[ 211 3 |25 
74 Ajion, 112] 10]8 24 [24 3+ [2x 
75 Hagley, 110 136 [4 3103 [3 | 3313 
76 Breemferove, 1181 14+ | 6413313313 [214 31 
77 Perſhore, 102| 1} | 7. 3 343 12 14-13 
78 Bendſworth, 96| 1318 [3*]3 |24|3 323 
79 Moreton, 85] 13 |7 [33127 322104 334 
80 Benſington, 47 116 [4 81 3603 4 |35 
81 Henley, 351 [7 4 3/3314 35 
82 Maidenbead, 27 11% 413203104 4 [34 
83 Harmſworth, 160127 RK 37 3104 4 31 
84 Kenſington, 2 1248 * 32022314 [33 
85 Mims, 17] 1; 8 4134 3242 42 4 
Averages „1s 3 3 3 1g 13313 


„ 


* Wheat and barley mixed. d Barley. Mazlin. 

7 Wheaten, notwithſtanding the ſimilarity of price; when 
not remarked as other ſorts, it is always wheaten. 

Average price of wheaten bread 11. 

N. B. The diſtances, I fear, are not abſolutely accurate; 
but the variations are very ſmall, and in calculating the ave- 
1ages will not amount to any thing, 


Upon 


Upon theſe averages it is in general to be 
obſerved, that all the prices are moderate. 
Bread at 1d 1. per ib. wheaten, as well 
as other ſorts, is as reaſonable as any one 
can deſire it. Butter at 6 d. is higher, I 
think, than bread, but cannot, upon the 
whole, be thought extravagant. All ſorts 
of butcher's meat at 3 d. is middling; it 
is not very dear, nor is it very cheap; 
but it certainly calls for no ſuch clamour as 
we have lately heard through the kingdom, 
on account of its being ſo high: It was 
plainly ſuppoſitious. 

We muſt, in the next place, examine 
theſe prices in compariſon with the diſtance 
from the capital. 


Fifty miles round London. 


Bread, | Butter, Cheeſe, Average 


Ne 1 2 7 4 " 
: [2 [7 [34 | at 
3 2 7: 7 4: | þ-88 
4 14 + 34 
5 14 7 4 3z 
6 14 7 4 32 
7.1] 8 FE 34 
8 $3 1.6 4 4. 
n 4 91 
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Upwards of 300 miles. 


Bread. Butter. Cheeſe, Average 
of meats, 

— 6 | 2x 24 

— LE: 3 27 

—| 5 2 21 

— 5 2; 2+ 

— — — — — — — — — — 
* 1 24 


Recapitulation. 
To 50 miles 4? | 63 5 32 
50 to 100 | 1; 6 3} 3+ 
100 to 200 | 14 | 6 3t | 3 
200 to 300 | x ET 24 
300 upwards | | e 


The influence of the capital appears very 
ſtrongly in this table. It is apparent even 

in the article of bread, which one would 
ſuppoſe, in reaſon, not to be much affected. 
The equality of the price of butter ſur- 
prizes me: But even that is deareſt near 
London, and cheapeſt the fartheſt from it: 
But the ſameneſs from fifty to three hun- 


dred 
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dred miles contradicts ſo far the general 
tenor of the table. Cheeſe, near the ca- 
pital, is double the price it is at a diſtance 
from it; but this circumſtance requires 
ſome explanation. Scarce any cheeſe is 
made around Londo 1: It anſwers fo much 
better to make butter, and to ſuckle, that 
the quantity of cheeſe made is very tri- 
8 the cheeſe of the weſtern counties 

to be had through all England nearly 
as s cheap as at London; but the poor do not 
eat it as their brethren do around London. 
They conſume only their own country 
cheeſe, of a much poorer ſort. 

The variations in the prices of butcher's 
meat are ſo regular; the fall fo unbroken, 
in proportion to the diſtance from the ca- 
pital, that one cannot but attribute it 70 
the diſtance. The fall of price is regular, 
even in circumſtances that one would ap- 
prehend ſufficient totally to deſtroy it. The 
populous manufacturing counties of Lan- 
caſter, and the Weſt Riding of York/brre, 
I expected to find as dear as London; but, 
on the contrary, the fall of price is- regular 
throughout them. If this regularity of 
variation is not owing to the diſtance from 
London, I know not to what to attribute it; 
nor can any other ſatisfactory account be 
given for it. 


Lou 
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Vou will next allow me to review the 
ether particulars of the poor's houſe - keep- 
ing, &c. which were minuted throughout 
the Tour; but ſome of theſe I ſhall omit. 
Milk is, in general, of a uniform price; 
the variations not conſiderable enough to 
give riſe to any conjectures of cauſes. Po- 
tatoes depend on the quantity cultivated ; 
and as to candles and ſoap, the uniformity 
of price throughout the kingdom is ſur- 
1 The remaining articles, to which 


ſhall confine myſelf, are Houſe - rent, 
Firing, and Wear of Tools. 


, Dlaces, H. Rent, Firing. Tools. 
i. .& -# 4 1. d. 414 < 
Hatfield, . 2 00 I 5 0 
Stevenage, 2 0 0 0 00 I 10 
Offley, [23.0 I 10 © I 10 © 
Houghton, 2 O o 2 10 © O 12 © 
Milton, | 1100 I 5 © o 60 
Manden, | 2 o © 0 © © o 15 © 
Broughton, I 0 © 2 10 © 1 0 0 
Hale Weſton, 3 I 10 © I 0 o 
Catworth, 10 0 1-40 o 86 
Aychurch, 0 39 2 10 © o 80 
Cafterton, * | 21740 
Byten, 0 19 o I 10 © 
Paonton, 2 10 © 2 00 
Faſſen, 0 15 O 1 10 0 


Crom- 
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Places. | H. Rent. Firingg. Twh. 
Ie I. 1. J. 
Cromwell, i 50 | 1 0 0 
Drayton, I 0 0 1150 | © 14 0 
Cantler, 1 1100 100 | 0 50 
Coneyſbrough, I 10 © 3:4 © | V5 
Ecclesfield, 2 0 0 1 00 o 60 
Moolley, 1 10 0 o 120 
Malle, | 2.50 | x 00 | 
Leeds ditto, $ 060 2:00 
Kiddel, 0 380 1 1 90 0 50 
Wilbersfort, 10 0 | 1100 
Hatton, 1 00 | 1 00 | 01060 ' 
Riſby, 7 1644 8 5 0 o 15 0 
Stilling fleet, I 0 0 I 0 o © 50 
Howden, | 1100 0 150 
Thorne, I 5 O | O 12 © oO 5 @ 
Wentworth, 8 o 120 0 40 
Driffield, | x 10 2 | 1100 0 Oo O 
Newtm, 0 180 | 1 59 0 50 
Nunnington, 190.0 10 O 10 @ 
Kirby, 3 0 0.40.0 oO 5 0 
Kirkleatham, 1 00 | 1100 0 2 6 
Schorton, I O o 1 80 o 5 © 
Gilling, o 18 6 1 10 0 | 0 3 6 
Rookby, oO 5 oOo 2100 0 36 | 
Brough, 1 10 0 x 00 | 
Fremington, 1 50 I 15 © | | 1 
Kidlin, | I 5 o o 16 0 O 30 l 
Swinton, | | | | 
| 1 
1000 


Places. 
Swinton, 
Crai hill, 
Sieningford, 
Danby, 
Aſgare, 
&aby, 
Newcaſtle, 
Goſworth, 
Morpeth, 
Alnwick, 
Belford, 
Hetton, 
Berwick, 
Fenton, 
Rothbury, 
Cambo, 
Glemwelt, 
Aſcot, 
Penrith, 
Keſwick, 
Shapp, 


Kendal, 
Manufactures, 


Holme, 
Kaders, 


Gar ſlang, 


Warrington 


r 06 wok 
O 


Manufactures, 
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O 

hand 
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Liver- 


Places. 


Liverpool, 
Altringham, 
Knotsford, 
Holmes-chapel, . 
Neuraſtle, 
Manufactures, 
Stone, 
Shen/lone, 
Aften, 
Hagley, 
Broomſgrove, 
Perſhore, 
Bendſworth, 
Moreton, 
Benſington, 
Henley, 
Maidenhead, 


Harmondſ= 
worth, ; 

Kenſington, 

North Mims, 


Averages, 


o 


| 


— 


| 


> 
0 

CO 
Oo 

— 


Kent. Firing. 
4. 1. 4. 5. d. 
1 5 0 o 17 6 
10 0 1 200 
2 50-| 1-00 
S OS. 11 0 
11 6 [26 
O II 3 

I I5 © I 10 © 
2 00 | x 50 
2 15 © I 10 © 
2 0 © I 10 © 
x $0 I 10 © 
0-126 30 
I 15 © 

T 10 © 3 $0 
$49 © O 
2 10 © 2 10 © 
3150 

5 © © 

3 10 © 

1 1341 


Tools, 


" 2 J. 4. 


Theſe averages are moderate, and ſhew 
that the labouring poor in this kingdom 


are by no means ſeverely burthened in 


any of theſe articles of expence. 
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hk „ < 

Houſe rent, - - i 8 2 
Firing, = - 811 
Tools. 0 7 11 
Total, 3 0 © 


— — 


This amount will, in no part of the 
kingdom, be found of an unreaſonable 


| 
| height. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


HE price of labour is allowed by all 
to be one of the moſt important ob- 
jets in political economy. Agriculture, 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, are but 
ſo many aggregates of labour : Every cir- 
cumſtance that can affect the proſperity of 
a nation, is intimately connected, and even 
founded on labour; all nations ſubſiſt by 
it; where trade is neglected, labour is 
nothing more than the meaſure of ſub- 
ſiſtence; but in commercial ſtates it is the 
meaſure of riches, which include every 
thing elſe. The grand point reſpecting 
labour, is the quantity that is well per- 
formed; and it is obvious enough that the 
price of it muſt have conſiderable effect on 
the quantity : By various methods of ſtating, 
we ſhall be able to diſcover the peculiar 
circumſtances attendant upon high, low, 
and middling prices; and, perhaps, more 
than conjecture the advantages or diſad- 
vantages of the preſent average rates 
throughout this tour. I ſhall begin with 
the labour of huſbandry. But as the prices 
are ſeldom to be found in ſingle ſums with- 
out ſome other conſideration beſides money, 
ſuch muſt be valued; board, ale, beer, 
2 72,7 5 2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| k 


time is of a ſurprizing length. 
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milk, &c. I proceeded in this method in 
the Six Weeks Tour, but as proviſions in 
general are much cheaper in the north than 
in the ſouth, all the rates I there uſed will 
not be of the ſame truth here. 
Board in the north (including York and 

Lancaſhire) L ſhall call 8 d. a day. 

In the ſouth, 10 d. | 

Ale, 2 d. 

Small beer, 1 d. 

Milk, = d. 

Broth, 2 d. 

A dinner, 4 dl. in the north. 

In the ſouth, 6 0. 

In reſpect to the periods of labour, they 
are minuted throu — the Tour in — 
diviſions of Lats hay-time, and winter; 
in moſt of the counties I travelled; the 
winter price does not vary for ſpring ; but 
as in a few there is a price between the 
winter and the hay ones, we muſt reckon 
the latter — longer than common. 

Harveſt I call five weeks. 

Hay time fix weeks *. 

Winter forty-one weeks. 

And as much work is, in many. places, 
done by the piece, I ſhall, in ſome. places 
where i leflens the day-work greatly, allow 
a proportion for it. I ſhall likewiſe add 
the diſtance from London. 

In many parts of the north of Zngland their bay. 


Ne. 


No. |! Places, | - DIR, | Harv. | Hay. Wint, | Medium, 
1 Hatfield, 2013 3] 9 66 


2 Stevenage, 32 12 9 6 166 4 

3 Offley, | 34 15 fl 3 
4 Houghton, 3715 | EX4 : 
5 Milton, 41 | 14*3] 86 | 56 6* 
6 Wanden, 49 | 13 9011 3 4 
7 Broughton, | 13 . 6 5 
8 Aſtwick, 46 | . 43 63 


9 Biddenham, | 47 | 15 | 8 4 6 
10 HaleWefton, | 53 | 14 6| 9 66 6 


II Catworth, 57 13 96149 104. 
12 Aychurch, 70 | 13 3/11 4 9 

13 Caflerton, 85 | 12 6011 6 2 
14 Paontinm, 99 0.9.0 | f 
15 Feen, 11211 [It 6 


16 Cromwell, 123] 11 P21 
17 Drayton, 
18 Cantler, 150 | 10 [10 
19 Contyſbro, | 155 | 10 10 
20 Ecelesfield,” 16710 | 886 
21 Willey, 165 8 %% 49 


ASS e S Oo 
5 — 
a 


S +> 


a 2 . = 1 r —— i WY 1 Aa n ** a K—— 


2 Harveſt four weeks, 
b 25. for carriage of wood. 
© Harveſt four weeks, and hay three. 
4 Harveſt four weeks. 
© Carriage of wood 272. 
Begin June to Michaelmas 95. ſeventeen weeks ſummer, 
and thirty-five winter. | 
b 10s. for mowing, ſo I call it 8s. 64. 
86. mowing, I call it 74. 
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Pay per week. 
— 

No. Places. | Diſt. | Harv. [ Hay, | Wint, | Medium, 

22 Kidael, 194 107 6 6 6 

23 Wilbersfort, 192 | 11 6] 7* [4 1 

24 Hatton, wo | 313. ug :|7 g®'g 

25 Kiſty, e 

— 

26 Stillingfleet, | 192 | 13 |13 8 9 

27 Holderneſs, | 193 14 [14 869 7 

28 Howden, 173 9 6 7 6 | g. 6c 

29 Thorne, 168 | 12 69 66 7 

30 Wentworth, 155 | 10 [10 6 6 10 

31 Driffield, 200 | 13 [it 1667 7 

32 Yeddingham, | 225 | 14 601169 9 9 

33 Newton, 220 | 14 [14 [8 [9 3 

34 Nunnington, | 225 | 10 [10 7 EF: 

35 Kirty, 230 | 3013017 17:3 

36 Kirkleatham, | 260 | 10 69 |5 s 11 

37 Schorton, 240 | 7 9 41 6 3 

38 Gilling, 264 | 15 765 6 3 

39 Rookby, 270 | 16 [io 8 9 

40 Fremington, | 260 7 6 6 1 

41 Kiplin, 238 | 10 fro 5 6 

42 Swinton, 230 | 9 4hof / |7 6 
43 Craikbill, 232 | 666495 1 

44 Sleningford, 2326307649 [5 2 

45 Dany, 2351 7616 Is I5 4 


282. mowing; I call it 7s. 


bd Nothing ſpecified; I call it, therefore, like the preceding. 


c 
4 


1 


" 115. 64. but as it is 


125. 64. for fourteen weeks, the reſt 77. | 
ot minuted ; I call it proportioned to the preceding. 
© bs. 6d. but as mowjog is very fe 24. 6d. I call it 75. 64. 


for mowing 


call it 10s. 


46 Aſgarth, 


No. Places, 
46 Aſgarth, 
47 Raby, 
48 Gofworth, 
49 Morpeth, 
50 Almoick, 
51 Belford, 
52 Hetton, 
53 Fenton, 
54 Berwick, 
55 Rothbury, 
56 Cambo, 
57 Glentuelt, 
58 Aſcot, 

59 Penrith, 
bo Keſwick, 
61 Shapp, 
62 Holme, 
63 Kabers, 
64 Garſlang, 
65 Ormſkirk, 


66 Altringham, 


67 Knotsford, 


68 Holm's Chapel, 


69 Stone, 

70 S§henſlone, 
71 Afton, 
72 Hagley, 


73 Broomſgrove, 


74 Per ſhore, 


282 
268 


230 
223 
200 
180 
170 
158 
141 


117 


112 
110 
118 


* 


102 
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| 9 
No. Places. Dit. | os Hay. i Wis Medium, 
75 Bendſworth, *| 9611 9 66] 7 2 
76 Moreton, "thi #3 656 47 . 
77 Benſington, | 47 | 15 | 66 6 6 7 ST 
78 Henley, 35 12696667 5 
79 Maidenhead, | 27 | 14 96667 6 
Bo Harmony | 16 [126] 86[66| 7 3 
81 Fenforgton, S 3 MJ 6 | 9 6 9 
82 Mims, I7 | 14. 3 | 9 7 7 9 
Averages | 14. 10 8 9 565 7 x 


I do not think there is much reaſon to 
find fault with any of theſe average prices 
as exorbitant, or higher than a flouriſhing | 
agriculture can well afford to pay, nor are 
any of them ſo low as to oppreſs the la- 
bouring poor ; there not being above one 
or two places where any allowance is made 
for piece- work, whereas much is every 

here done; and it is univerſally known, 
that they earn more in that manner than 
his weekly pay of the country; this circum- 


ance is not diviſible, but it undoubtedly 
raiſes the average. 

The general average prices in proportion 
to the diſtance from London are as follow. 

Io 50. miles, = - 75. 1d. 

From 80 to 100, + — 6 9 


AW * 7 


eee z Harveſt four mcks, 


From 
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From 100 to 200, = — 77. 2d. 


From -200 to 900, | = 7 0 

Upwards of 400, +» 5 8 

This table is not, upon the whole, abſo- 
lutely deciſive of the influence of the capital 
on the prices of labour: The fall, propor- 
tioned to diſtance, being broken in the mid- 
dle; fifty miles round London is not ſo dear 
a circle as one hundred to two hundred; 
from fifty to one hundred is much cheaper, 


and upwards of three hundred vaſtly lower 


ſtill; but from one hundred to three hun- 
dred the price is equal to the London ones, 
and the. occaſion is what I can by no means 


conjecture. Within thoſe diſtances are in- 


cluded part of two counties remarkably full 
of manufactures ; but many reaſons will 
hereafter prove that this is a circumſtance 
totally without effect. 


But before I proceed with theſe obſerva- 


tions, we mult take a ſimilar view of other 
ſpecies of labour, the wages of ſervants and 
women: And as to the prices of their eat- 


ing and drink, I ſhall reckon every article 


two thirds that of the men. 
Board in the north, 5 d. 
in the ſouth, 6 4. 
A dinner, 3 d. in the north, 
In the ſouth, 4 d. 
Ale, 1 d. 
Small, beer, d. 
Milk, 4. : Places. 


15 


10 


Second 1 Lads, Average. Dairy-JOther Average. 
| ditto, Maids [Maids 

& 314. $16 bh. GIR Fo foe 5: ihe 3. Moth 
12 7 110 5 

8 f6* 6 6 [5 „ da 12 
9 Is |9 13 1513 153 15 
11 |4* 8 13 4 |4 (4 
111164“ 9 3 $13 53 53 
7 1004 7 5 . 13 13 

8 1001 157 18 4 1514 4 7 6 
s f |6 3 5s 44 154 

5 1003 10/7 3 (4 1013 1004 

_ =”. 

10 3 8 10 5 4 4 10 
9 {4 | „%% |4 | 

5 1004 7 3 |4 1013 104 

4 |3* fe © |s 10% | 5 
FF 
10 4 5 104 5 
7 | |Þ 3 |s 27/4 86] 
9 [3 107 13 14 1013 1014 

9 4 1 10 5 4 4 10 
8 4 [9 5 1004 415 
7 13*197 13 2913 3 5 
11 1 10 N 
8 103 7 16 64 J3 1003 15 
1 3 I 3 1013 3 5 
6 3 6 4 4 14 
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Women fer Week, 
Plac Firſt Second | Lads, | Aver- | Dairy Other Aver- |Har- Hay. I Win. 
| Men. ditto. age. * Maids] age, veſt. ter, 
Ve. I. . d.M. 4. d. l. 4. d. l. 8. d. l. 8.1. . . 8. dls. dls. d. 5, 
77 10 10 8 1.17 616.18 603 1002 5/2176] 3 3 
78 8 Jõ 10 2 Js 3 4 3 3 10 |6 3 3 
79 7 715 Þ (6415 64 3 53 12 6% 34 | 3 
809 107 3 sé 10 3 513 $13. 5 % 43 
8110 5 73 613 16 [4 104 1004 10 8 5 


82111 5 8 2 6 


0 . —— — — — — — — — 


Av. 10 8 606 17 3 215 5 3 1913 83 9 634 


—  \ — — N 


81. 9s. gd. 


— _ —__} — — __— 


| 4 
7 34 154 151415 |6 5 | 3 
3 


Servants wages are higher than I con- 
ceived. 10 J. 8 5. 64. for upper farming 
men is out of proportion to the average pay 
of labourers. | 
Theſe tables of labour thus reduced to 
averages, remain too complex to form 
compariſons between the rates, and other 
circumſtances. A parallel, to be completely 
Er ſhould conſiſt in whole numbers. 
o diſcover, for inſtance, that in a place 
where bread is 2 4. a pound, day- labour 
is 8s. a week; ſervants 5 J. 10. and 
women 35. 6 d. is ſo complex, that it con- 
veys no clear idea: But T ſhall endeavour 
to reduce theſe multifarious rates to a fingle 
ſtandard, not of truth, in each place, but 
of exact proportion between the one and 
the other. | 


I ſup» 
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I ſuppoſe a labourer to earn the average 
of the three ſeaſons ; his wife to work her 
harveſt, and hay-time, as long as the huſ- 
band; and to be employed fix weeks eve 
winter at the price of the neighbourhood ; 
one of his ſons to be a firſt man; another 
a ſecond; and a third a lad in ſervice: A 
daughter a dairy-maid; and another a 
common-maid ; all at the reſpective prices, 
but exclugve of the board of all ſer- 
vants. Now this is by no means a repre- 
ſentation of real families, becauſe pro- 
bably but few are ſo diſpoſed of; but it 
will unite in one view the earnings of 
all kinds; and ſhew, in a fingle ſum, 
the total of each kind of labour, in a 
juſt proportion to the quantity of each. 
And for a compariſon between labour 
and proviſions, I ſhall, at the fame time, 
give the average of all proviſions; that is, 
bread, butter, cheeſe, and meat; but leſt 
ſuch a medium ſhould not be ſatisfactory 
to my readers (as the articles are not 
of equal importance to the poor) I ſhall, 
at the ſame time, add them diſtinctly, 
that uſe may be made of either, accord- 
ing to the judgments of different per- 
ſons. In thoſe places where the pre- 
ceding tables are incomplete, I ſhall, ſup- 
ply them proportionably to the parts that 

are 
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are given; but to obviate an objec- 
tions, I ſhall alſo give the labourers weekly 


* 


Places, Bread. Butt. er. Meat. Av. 1 9 _—_— * 
„ A. weekly. 
Hal field, 217431 [52 1 6/7 6 
Stevenage, 2 7 3163145215 7 4 
Offiey, 27 33148 17 6% 3 
Houghton, 11167 14 | 34 [4 [48 18 618 
Milton, 144743 159 7 616 6 
Wanden, 14] 7 413142 18 96 4 
Broughton, 14 6 4 | 34 31052 6 5 
Biddenham, | 126 4 [4 31053 6 38 6 
Weſton, 1t] 7 [4 |3t]4 [44 4 9/7 5 
Catworth, | 2 | 6 |4 [31 31053 11 65 10 
Aycburch, 12] 6 4313144 16 46 
Caſterton, 14633 3450 1 
Paonton, 146 4313105 7 617 
Foſſen, 1216431319 12 609 
Cromwell, 13] 6 4[31]31]88 8 99 4 
Drayton, |\ 14| 7 42430886 8 99 4 
Cantler, 117 þ 3 310658 2 309 2 
Coneyſbrougb, 11 6 [4 | 3 31080 10 / 2 
Ecclesfield, | 14 8 [34] 34 |4 2 5 |6 8 
Woolley, * 116 |4 | 34 [38151 4 |5 3 
Kiddel, | 14| 64/4 | 3 315 7 66 6 
Wilbersfort, | 14 | 6412 | 34 [34/47 8 6ʃ5 


Places. Bread. 1 W WK Av. 2 — 
Hatton, 11 [64124] 3+ [34148 17 5 
Rifty, 1 [5124] 3+ [3 |63 10 5 
Stillingfleet, |1 51/2 [3 21666 6 
Howden, 1 [5x13 [3+ [3 |54 6 5 
Thorne, 1 [4 [3 | 3+ 24/558 19 | 
Wentworth, 1 |6 |3i|3 34/48 3 0 
Driffield, 2 |6 |» |3 [2455 2 7 
Yeddingham,,| 151/231 21 9 
Newton, + [5x12 | 34 [24155 4 309 3 


Numington, | + [442 | 34 [24152 5 6/7 7 
Kirby, 14 [73 [23] 33 [35144 18 (07 3 
Kirkleatham, | 1% [63:14] 2: 13 [53 17 615 11 
Schorton, | 13 [6:12 |2 3 2 18 3/6 3 
Gilling, 1 71103 % 5 616 3 
Rookby, 12 16 (2103 [35159 12 (69 
Fremington, 1 3103 3 44 3 6 
Kiplin, 14 81% 212184 1 46 
Swinton, 1 4322 [3 [2453 5 7 6 
Craikbill, 1 5414 31 124147 18 615 


ä 3 


— 


a Thus far the labour, excepting the labourers' weekly 
pay is all ſapplied by the proportion of other places. In 
ity only that of common maids and womens” weekly pay, 
and in the three following places, only the latter : After 
which all is from the minutes, nothing being ſupplied. 
d The prices of provifions here taken from its neighbour 
ton. 


c Earnings of women not minuted; but taken from the 
preceding place. 
Slening ford, 


: 
5 7 
3 
| 


4 wot; 
Slening ford, 1 Js |2 | 3 24150 19 fs 2 
Danby, 161231352 16 308 4 
Aſgarth, 1 54 34 24 oo” 1 6. Z 
Ray, | 6:24] 3x (35159 7 616 6 
Goſworth, *| 27 [14] 24 [24]52 7 6|7 
Morpeth, 18 a 313/043 3 9gj6 
Alnwick, 216 (22/2 [24143 10 [ 8 
Belford, 1510322 2244 1 J 2 
Hletton, 15 221 [22143 4 5 1 
Fenton, ts (21 24 (2242 3 6 7 
Rol hbury, 25 [23] 3) 2250 15 6 9 
Cambaz 214+ z | 3. 2238 3 608 9 
Glemwelt, 26 sa 24 2449 1 6[7. 1 
Aſcot, 16 fz 24.2249 8 608 2 
Penrith, 1151 [222 [23153 11 3/6 2 
Keſwick, z [5+ 12 | 2% 2449 15 916 10 
Shapp, . +16 (22243 [50 14 67 7 
Holme, 254325 [22/49 17 67 7 
Kabers, 218 833 j3#{45 11 6067 7 
Garſlang, 17 13.3. 3149 2 67 6 
Altringham, 1 |6 32] 3 34/38 15 3/5 4 
Ormftizt, | 417 13 [313334 9' [4.37 
* þ J 6 31 3z 32,48 13 988 5 


| 


* The ſame as at Newcaſtle, 
Shenſtone, 


Places. Bread. Butt, 
Shenſtone, ; d I 7 | 


Afton, 118 
Haghey, 116 
Broomſgrove, | 14 64 
Perſhore, 1417 
Bendſiworth, 148 
Moreton, 14 7 
Benſington, 116 
Henky, 17 
Maidenbead, | 147 
Harmfworth,\ 1447 
Kenſington, | 14|8 
Mims, | | 1418 


This table gives a general view of the 
roportion between labour and proviſions z 
but that you may ſee the effect attended by 
a gradation of price, I ſhall, in the next 
place, inſert a table divided according to all 
the various prices; which will ſhew, at once, 
the connection, if any, between the rates of | 
proviſions and labour. | 7 4 
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21d. the aggregate price. 
| | | ** N 4s * Av. 102 ny — 44 
| Nunnington, | + | 4*12 31 [21 52 5 67 7 
Herron, + [5 |2 [23 [23143 4 0% 
Cambs, | + [44]2 [3 |24]58 3 606 9 
| Penrith, | 3 | 52 21 21083 11 316 2 
| Refeick, | + if [24 19 15" 9]6 10 
1 Averages, | 4 5 2 E 12215 8 010. 81 


24d. the aggregate price. 


Stilling fleet, j1 | 58|2 133 123166 6 o 
Thorne, I 4-13 31 23155 19 67 
_ Driffield, . 16 [2 [3 226 2 . 6/7 
Zeddingbam, + [5% 31 TT 
Newton, | + | 5412 134 23 4 
Kiplin, f | 3:12. 124124154 10 
Steinen, 1 67% 3 2153 5 
Crailtil, 1 5401,51 ( is 
Slenning ford, 1 5 2 3 123150 19 005 
Aſgarth, I 52 2 31 23150 5 66 
Gofworth, 17 |13]24 2282 7 67 
Alnwick, 26 22/21 [23]43 10 f 
Belford, + [5313 |2z [24]44 1 oſs. 
Fenton, 2 15 [22/23 22042 3 6 


34d. the aggregate price. 


Wilbersfort, | 
Hatton, 
Wentworth, 
Rookby, 
Raby, 


Garſlang, 


34.34 


32 


31 


133 


3z 
34 
33 


47 8 
{4 17 
48 3 
59 12 
59 7 
49 2 


Places. Bread. Butt, "4 Meat. Av. 5 earnings. — 
3 W. weekly. 
Not hbury, | 2 * 24124 [25 50 15 ols 9 
Glemoelt, 116 2} 24 24/49 1 67 1 
Aſcot, 16% 21% 8 68 2 
Holme, | + | 5313 [24 [24149 17 67 7 
Aviriges, 12 5102 22 215t 3 107 0 

I 3 d. the aggregate Price. 

Niſty, 1 | 53125! 3+ [2 63 10 918 s 
Hewden, 15103 3 154 6 3% 5 
Kirkleatham, | 11 62114} 3+ [3 33 17 65 11 
Schorton, © | 13 | 612 3 3 52 18 36 3 
Fremington, 11/1 3 3 44 3-016 1 
Dany, 1 610 31 2 16 3 4 
Shapp, 26 212 [50 14 6% 7 
Averages, 1 52121313 53 2 446 64 
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31 
31 
31 


64 


23 


renn 
38 15.3 
34 9 © 
45 6 © 


d. 


31 


47 16 © 
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34d. the aggregate price. 


Paonton, 
Foſſen, 
Cromwell, 
Coneyſbrough, 
Woolley, 
Kidadel, 
Kirby, 
Morpeth, 
Kabers, 


Holme's- 
Chapel, 


Afton, 
Hag. 
Breomſgrove, 
Perſhore, 
_Benſington, 


Averages, 


| 


11 


wy 
Iz 
11 
15 
14 


It 
[2 


HF 


dS) 


34 
34 
37 
3 
31 
3 
31 
3 
31 


Tre 
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32 
34 
31 
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32 


Places. Bread. 78 ch. IM Aren P 
Broughton, 146 431 [34152 
Biddenham, | 116 |4 |4 [3153 
Catworth, |2 6 |4 [34 133153 
Aychurch, 146 431 [31144 
Drayton, |14 |7 |4 [24 34058 
Cantler, Iz |7 14 [3 134158 
Moreton, 147 34031 [34142 
Henley, 1 7 434 3404 
Averages, |14 61134131 31050 

44. the aggregate price. 
Hatfield, 2 |7 431 |4 52 
Stevenage, 2 [7 31/31 4 [52 
OMey, 2 7 34031 4 48 
Houghton, 117 |4 | 34 4 [48 
Milton, 1417 431 459 
Wanden, 1417 434 |4 [52 
Weſton, 14117 431 |4 44 
Ecclesfield, 118 J31/31 4 142 
Bendfworth, 118 133|3 4 [49 
Maidenhead, | 1% | 7 43 314 [44 
Harmfworth,| 1% | 7 4 | 34 |4 48 
Kenſington, 118 |4i|34 [44158 
Mims, 148 (404 [44]55 
Averages, 11 714.131 4 
X 3 
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34d. the aggregate price. 


2» . — 
8888 ＋ 
BA — — 


4 — 
— ũͥ ũ : ——.— — 


— —_ — «a = 
my — a nd i . 
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Na 
Aggregate price of 3d. = 53 2 4 
Ditto of 2 d. fb» -)| iF} $0 
Ditto of 2 0. 4, — 51 3 10 
Ditio of 3d. 1, 350 17 11 
Ditto of 44. # 9 50 10 | 
Ditto of 3X5, - I 11 
Ditto of 3d. 15, . 16 © 
Bread alone ken the weriges are as 
follow : 
rn 4 5 10 
S 288 6.288 We} ne ws, 
a» ET TI, Co 
I d. 25 1 012 3 
| 115 * — — 658 E 
— — 51 16 4 
. tables prove, 1 he dependence 
of the price of labour on that of proviſions, 
is extremely uncertain, if any thing at all; 
and in numerous inſtances the former ſeems 
palpably in contradiction to the latter. The 
labouring poor, who pay the aggregate price 
of 4d. per 1h. for proviſions, earn 37. a yeat 
leſs than others who are ſupplied at 3d. per I. 
Thoſe who feed at 3d. 4, earn leſs by near 
61. than others at 3d. A monſtrous diſpro- 
portion! And theſe, beſides the general con- 
tradictions of four inferior prices! being ſupe- 
rior in earnings to 4d. and beſides many 
others of the ſame kind, 29.7, the /owe/t 
price of proviſions, is attended with 18's. 4 
year 


—— x — Age — — — x — 1 — 
e 


5 1 
earnings than 4 e ht 
ered In bread — ſame tries. 
Dad: The man who pays 1 d. a pound, 
earns as much, within a 5X4 ſhillings, as he 
who pays 24. And he who eats it — 1 4. 1, 
more. Whatever kinds of proviſion are 
taken, the ſame contradictions will appear. 
In no ſtate of the caſe will there be found any 
the leaſt reaſon for ſuppoſing that the price 
of proviſions determines that of labour. 
If the table be thrown into two diviſions, 
the reſult will be a manifeſt contradiction. 
The average aggregate price 1 
of 2d. *, 2d. a, and 34. l * 
the three oe prices, give fo 
the average earnings of 
Ditto of 4. l, 3d. 4, 3d. l, and | 
44. the bur 80% prices, * 1 7 


Exceſs of the former, 2 - I by 
Average of the, four a 6 
prices, 17 


Ditto of the three higheſt, 50 10 2 


Exceſs of the former, LY * 


— 


No perſon can be ſo hardy as to aſſert, that 
proviſions cannot be too high relative to la- 
bour; but what would the poor of a country, 
that pays the average price of 2. for 
brengl, butter, cheeſe, and meat, fay, if the 


14 price 
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price was raiſed to 4 d.? They would com« 
lain; riot; burn down all the mills; and 
— up all the bakers around. But might 


they not be told, that they earned more than 


other counties that already paid 4d.? 

The rates of labour admit of prodigious 
variations that are totally unaccountable. I 
apprehend that chance has been the mother 
of three fourths: Famine, before the ex- 
portation of corn was encouraged, and ex- 
treme high prices, locally heightened the 
prices of labour, as the richer inhabitants 
were more or leſs willing to aſſiſt the poor: 
The rates ſo raiſed, in ſome places continued 
after the occaſion ; in others were reduced : 
Hence undoubtedly aroſe a part of thoſe va- 
riations which we are ſo much puzzled to ac- 
count for; and ſuch accidents could ſcarcely 
fail of throwing a great variety over the 
whole kingdom. _ 9. 

In one reſpect the reſult of theſe tables is 
particularly uſeful: They prove, that moſt 
of the complaints ariſing from what have 
been called the high prices of proviſions, are 
fallacious, and ought never to be conſidered 
as marks, that the labouring poor of the 
kingdom is oppreſſed by them. The /abouring 
poor is a term that none but the moſt ſuper- 
ficial of reaſoners can uſe; it is a term that 
means nothing. When it is aſſerted ſo and 
ſo of the labouring poor, which are * be 

| under- 
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underſtood; thoſe that are fed at 2 d. 3d. or 

44d. per average pound? It is impoſſible that 

the ſame facts and reaſoning ſhould be appli- 

cable to all; and yet theſe diſtinctions have 

never been made by any of thoſe numerous 

writers that have publiſhed ſo much on the 

ſubject. The labouring poor fed at 2 d. per 

1b. earn more than thoſe who eat at 44. 

Suppoſe wheat at 505. a quarter; it is im- 

mediately clamoured that the poor Are ſtarved. 

But, in the name of wonder, are the former 

ſtarved? Whatever oppreſſion the latter may 

feel, it is impoſſible the others can be in the 

ſame predicament ; and as the higher prices 

(4d. and 34.3, for inſtance) are found, in 
tracks of country not a tenth ſo extenſive as 
the lower ones ; may we not conclude, that 
whenever very high prices oppreſs, it is th 
few, not the many : And conſequently, that 
the application of a remedy, ſuppoſing any 
part of the evil real, ought never to be gene- 
ral, but particular. A meaſure may be of 
utility to a tenth part of the kingdom, that 
is extremely prejudicial to all the reſt of it; 
and when private intereſt ſpreads the cla- 
mour of that tenth throughout the whole, 
public meaſures take place, of moſt fatal 
tendency, in facrificing the real intereſts of 
nine tenths of the kingdom, in favour of the 
ſmall remainder. 


I 
THE 


. 

" THE ſize wh having been often re« 
prefented as one cauſe of proviſions and la- 
bour rifing ; and to be attended with various 
effects reſpecting both; it is neceſſary to exa- 
mine the idea; by here throwing into one 
view the fize of farms, the aggregate of the 
prices of proviſions, and the total earnings 
in labour; and 1 ſhall alfo add the weekly 
pay per man. The method that will pre- 
tent the cleareſt view, is to average the 
farms in claſſes, according to their ſize. 
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Farms to gol. a year. 


Average 


Aggreg. 


| Total 


fize of | Price | Weekly Pa: nings. 
Places. \ Farms | of Pro- Pay. EN 
in Rent.] viſions, | . 
church, 40 | 3} |6 4% 0, 
Faſen. 2833 | 9 © | 50 12 6 b 
Ecclesfield, | 50 4 6 8 42 5 0. 
Miller gert, 40 34 [5 o 8 6 
Mentuorib, 40 34 6 1048 3 3 
Nieniegton, 32 3 [6 4 3 „% 
'Owinton, 22 21 [/ 6 53 5 0 
Harth, 25 | 2} 47 1 50 5 6 
 Clemwelt, 30 | 2z 1 49 Li 
\ Keſwick, 45 22 | 6 10 | 49 15 9 
Holme, 50 21 |7 7|4917 6 
Kabers, 40 31 71 7156 1 6 
Ormſtirbt, 40 3 [4 1134 <6 0 
| Averages, 37 . 47 II 10 
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Farms from 50 to 100 l. 


2 1 Weekly | 1 
Places. Farms | of Pro- Pay. a J 

in Rent. ] viſiony | YN 
Hatfield, | 10 | 4' |7 6 | 52 1 6 
O 100 | 4 / 3| ½ 6 
Milton, 7814 6 6 59 7 6 
eee 
, 9. | 3, [6611 6/76 
Ribhy, 7s | 3. | 8. 5 | 6310.9 
Theres, | 75. | 24 | 7.0 | 55 0 6 
_ Drifield, | 75. | 24 | 7.7 | 55 2 6 
Newton, 70 | 219 358 4 3 
Nunnington, 60 a2 71 7 L828 
 Kirkbatham, I00 | 3 5.11 | 53 17 6 
Schorton, 65 | * 6 3 52 18 3 
Rookly, | 95 31 |9 59 12 6 
Rothbury, | 100 | 23 | 6' 9 | 5015 © 
Combe, | 65 21 3 9158 3 6 
He; 53 | 22 | 8: 2 [498 6 
Garflang, | 95 31 | 7-6 | 49 2 6 
Henlly, | 50 31 7 544 1 9 
_ Mins, 100 41 1 7. e 
Averages | 80 3 © Ws „ 


Places. 


Mooburn, 
Manden, 
Broughton, 
Weſton, 
Catworth, 
Stilling fret, 
Yeddingham, 
Kiplin, 
Penrith, 
Altringham, 
Knotsford, 
Holme s- 
Chapel, 
Aſton, 
Hagley, 
Broomſgrove, 
Per ſhore, 
Harmfworth, 


Averages, 
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Farms from 100 to 2001. 


, Av 


fize 0 
Farms 
in Rent. 


I75 
115 
150 
120 
115 
110 
105 
155 
110 
115 
160 
150 


160 


110 
125 


A 
Price 
, of Pro- 
viſions. 


4 
4 
34 


gert. 
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Farms from 200 to 300 J. 


SIG GOOG O O eg 0 


| 24 11 Weekly 5 karin 
Places. Farms | of Pro- | Pay. 
in Rent, | viſions „ &" 
Stevenage, | 300 | 4 |7 452 15 
Caſterton, 260 | 31 7 2 50 © 
Goſworth, 225 | 2} |7 52 7 
Morpeth, 265 316 45 3 
Belford, 00 | 22 1s 21 a4 1 
Hetton, 250 | 4 [6 1] 43 4 
Shapp, 220 | 3 |7 7 | 50 14 
Shenſtone, 210 34 |5 8145 6 
Moreton, 275 34 7 04217 
Benſington, 220 34 [7 1] 45 11 
Maidenhead, 275 | 4 7 6 | 44 15 
Averages, | 254 3: 16 7 ] 46 19 
Farms above 300 l. 
Fenton, 1 5 2 6 7142 3 
Bendfworth, | 520 4 7 340 2 © 
Averages, 510 31 6 11 45 12 6 
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PROVISION S. 


Above 500 /. a year, = = 
From 200 to 300, = = 
From 190 to 290, — 
From 50 to * — — 
To 50 Fa — - 3 d. 
From hence we may conclude, that the 
ſize of farms has no influence on the price 
of proviſions. The. farthing per 45. under 
100 fl. a year is tao inconſiderable a variation 
to be conſidered the leaſt, unleſs it had con- 
tinued in a gradation ; but, on the contrary, 
from 100. to cool. a year are exactly 
equal; which they could not poſſibly be, if 
that farthing per Ib. was occaſioned 8 the 
{malkick; of thaſe farms. 


1 I 


IIIDH 
JARS 
* a 


Der autet, 
Farms from 50 to 100 I. 74. 
— from 100 to 200 /. 77 
—-— of 50 IJ. 6 11 
—— to 50. =. 40-2 


—-— from 200 to 300 J. I 

| Total Karnings. 
From 50 to 100 J. 75 484 7 ö 
From 100 to 200 J. 50 5 ; 


Tol, {> {| = 47-32-20 
From 200 to 300/. - 46 19 « 
Of 500 J. - - 45 12 © 
The firſt of theſe tables is much broken 


in regularity ; but yet it gives ſome reaſon to 
conclude, 


1.39 
conclude; that if the ſize of farms has any 
effect on the price of labour, it is that ſmall 
ones rather heighten. it; and this is ſome- 
what confirmed by the latter: From 50 to 
100 J. in both is the higheſt in the ſcale; 
and the very large ones in both have the 
cheapeſt labour, This will farther appear, 


by dividing the tables thus : a 
er ert. 


To 2001.” To 
Above 20 .. 2 


| Total Earnings. 
To 2007.” .,\- -- [. 50 15 o 
Above 20 [P. 46 6 o 


1 do not offer theſe tables as abſolutely de- 
ciſive; even their not being ſo has its uſe; 
it ought to ſtop that torrent of general notions 
and yulgariſms, that large farms are the oc- 
caſion of every evil under heaven. How- 
ever, this ſtate of the compariſon ſhews, that 
if the price of labour is affected by the ſize 
of farms, it is the ſmall ones that raiſe it. 
The ideas, moſt common on this ſubject, 
will, from hence, condemn ſmall farms. But 
I muſt fo far be their friend as to aſſert, that 
the propriety: of the concluſion is not clear. 
1 by no means venture to aſſert, that x 
the price, of labour is a peculiar benefit at- 
:tending them; but there is much reaſon to 
panes, bh that this effect is, the leaſt pre- | 
Judicial. * os 

** | 8 F rom 


. 
From this enquiry we at leaſt gain two 
1 of knowledge, that are of conſequence. 
arge farms do not raiſe the prices either of 
proviſions or labour. This is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon; but the contrary has, 
like many other circumſtances, been taken 
for granted, in at leaſt forty publications. 
In ſome places I was informed of the va- 
lue of ſervants' board, waſhing, and lodging; 
the following is a review of that part of my 
intelligence. . 


Danby, - = =» L. 8 13 4 
Ormſreirk, = 9 0 0 
Altringham, = = 8 13 4 
Knotsford, = . 10 ; © - 

. Ste... =. = i. 0:10,.:0 
Shenftone, = = 9 o o 
Hagiy,...-. 10, % © 
Broomſgrove, = 6 0. 0 
Benafworth, = - 12 o 0 
Benfington, = — 10 o © 
Average, 9 o o 

S % w y S151 


Laſtly, before I quit this ſubject of labour 
and proviſions, I ſhall draw into one view 
the prices of labour in the manufacturing 
towns through which I paſſed; and give you 

the general average of their earnings, together 
with the aggregate price of proviſions. 
2 Places. 
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Plan. Manufaftures. Labour. . Prov. 
J. . 
1 f Women, 4 6 
Bedford, cal Girls, 4 0 
ron — 10 © 
Rot ber bam, - -— Pon | 2 35 
Plating, [Men, 1 5 6 
Sheffield, {Curtry, Women, 4 0 
Sc. Sc. J L Girls, o | 
Men, 10 | 
Walefeld, Cloths, r > o] 31 
Colliers, 11 


"Men, 8 

b Women, 3 
Leeds, Ditto, Be 3 5 
Girls, I 
7 

7 

6 


Ayton, Allom, - Men, 
Men, 
| . Women, 6 
Fremington, Lead mines, Doyerins 
LGirls, | 3 


Darlington, W Men, 8 


Newcaſtle, Colliers, Men, 15 
. Cotto | 
Carliſle, Checks, Alen, 9 
Stockings, 
I cCottons, | Men, 9 
Kendal, Liinſey-wool- Women, 3 
| ley, Children, 2 
Tannery, 5 | 
e Im, = 
Marring ton, & pin 4 5 +Women, 
7 Shoes, © Children, 2 
| Vol. IV. XY = 


6 
of 31 
| * 
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hn 


: Places. ManufaFnres. Labour. Prov. 


Livergonl, {Sci Men 8 11 — 
| e Fe 


Men, 7 1 | 
Women, 5 1 
Children, 3 ; 


| : 
Men, 8 6 
Women, 4 6þ 3 
Children, 1 © 
Men, 9 0 
Women, 4 6 
Children, 2 3 
Average of men 9 6 
of women, - 4 7 
of children, - 2 8 


A very tranſient view of the table will 
ſhew, that the price of proviſions does not 
influence that of manufacturing labour. 
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* Not minuted, but 1 10 31d. and Liver- 
the ſame. ER 
+ As Newcaſtle, 3 
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LETTER XXXVIIi. 


HE poor- rates throughout this tour; 
| were an object which I ſeldom failed 
to make enquiries concerning ; and as the 
are ſuppoſed to be particularly conne&ed wi 


the ſubje 


jets of my two preceding letters, I 
| ſhall here draw into one view, all the intel- 


ligence I gained concerning them: To ren- 
der the tables the more ſatisfactory, I ſhall 
add the aggregate. price of proviſions, and 


Sheffield, 


Riſe, 


Driffield, 


. Newton, 


Kirkleatham 


| Schorton, 


Rookby, . 


| Fremington, 
. Kiplin, | 
0 Swinton, &c. 
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s { Price of 


Prov. 


u. 


Weekly 


Pay. 


w 0 Ub 


6 O = © W Www 


| 4. A. 


|. Craithill 
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the aggregate of earnings, in each place. 


Total 
Earnings. 
N J. 4. d. 


63 10 
66 6 
55 2 
35 4 
33 17 


S0 


52 18 


59 12 
44 3 
54 1 


098998 
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Places. | 
Crartbill, | 


0 WwNwOoOo=n00000nmonomnocooocoocosg = 0s 


Altringham, 
Knotsford, 
Stone, 

' Shenflone, 
Alion, | 
Hogley, 

| Broomſgrove, | 
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Bendfworth, 


Henley, 


- 


| Poor-rates [ 
Places, per C 
1 
Newton, | 2 
.Gofworth, 8 
Fenton, |; 4 
Halme, 3 
Kabers, 3 
—_— |; 


* E "= 


Mims, © | o 1 4+ 
Average of rates, 1s. 1d. 


Price of 


| Prov. 


d. 

2} 
24 
21 
21 
31 


24 


13 


; Rates to 34. in the pound. 


The ſuppoſed connection between theſe 
columns is very natural, and certainly ought 
to exiſt, v1z. that rates being a tax to ſupply 
the wants of the poor, they muſt be high in 
thoſe places where the price of proviſions is 
high, and where the price of labour is low; 
and this concluſion is fo very obvious, that we 
may reaſonably look for a regular gradation in 
the rates, according to ſuch circumſtances. 
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Rates from 3d. to . 

; LP Poor-rates | Price of Weekly | Total | 
Places, 7 . Prov. |” P. Earnings, 

| d. s A t d. BY 

Riſty, 6 ; 8 5 ; $ 
Stilling fleet, 6 249 0 0 
Swinton, 6 24 7 6 0 
Craikhill, 6 241 | 5 1 6 
 Abarth, | 6 21 | 7 1 6 
2 93 „ 6 
Morpeth, 1 13116 © 9 
Alnwick, 1 6 2+ | 5 8 10 0 
Hetton, | 6 2% 5 1 4 0 
Cambo, 6 248 9 3 6 
Aſcot, 6 | 24 |8 2% 8 6 
Garflang, 5 3t | 7 6 2 6 
Ormſkirk, 6 | 34 | 4 mn | 34 9 0 
Shenſtone, 6 34 s $145 $0 
Averages, | 6 | 24 | 6 9 50 12 10 

| Rates from 6d. to gd. 

Driffiels, 9 | 44 7 7 2 6 
" Schorton, 8 3 16.3117 2 
Gilling, 8 3+ [6 31/49 5 6 
Rovkby, 8 | 34 [9 o 50 12 6 
Beſford, 74 | 2+ |s 2|44 1 0 
Kefwick, 9 21 | 6 10 | 49 5 9 
Shapp, 9 [3 |7.7]|5014 6 
Averages, 81 | 23 1611 | 51 12 10 
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Price of 
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d. 
24 
27 
31 
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| Poor-rates | 
0 

Rates from 16. to 15. 6d. 
n 


Averages, 
Kirkleatham, 


Fremington, 
Rothbury, 
Glenwelt, 


Broomſgrows, 
Henley, 


Penrith, 
Stone, 
Afton, 


; | 3 
| PROVIS ION S. 
At 2 d. 1 per 6. os. 34.1 


At 34, VVV 
At 3 d. 1, 1 a 899 


LAB OUR. | 
79. —— 0 2 
W RR TO. OS i... ab 
66 1149) it <1. - 0 84 
6s. 10d. = - - 1 44 
65. 9 d. - - - 1 
65s. 8 d. - - - 2 0 
5s. 7d. 3 
| EARNINGS. : 
” OT REY oa Rates. 
52 10 1 3 
51 12 10 „„ „ 0: us 
80 12 10 „„ „ „ 00 
„ „%% 
JJ7%ͤ ...... — 
48 12 9 de® 3 * Ra. 3 6 
46 9. 3= $N=59,-1 wer. 0 


Proviſions here ſeem to have a remarkable 
effect on the rates; the progreſſive propor- 
tion is not broken; but * advances are 
ſo prodigious, that one ſcarcely knows how 
to account for them. A farthing a pound 
makes a riſe of ꝙ d. in the rates; and a half- 
penny of 15s. 7 d. 1. Three farthings raiſe 
them to 25. 34.3. Now this is out of all 
proportion, that rates ſhould in one inſtance 
etrebled,and in another more than doubled, 

| | becauſe 
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becauſe proviſions riſe a farthing and a half- 
penny per 1b. Were only the price of bread 
taken, theſe and ſeveral other inſtances would 
appear more extraordinary; but the average 
of ſeveral articles is more ſatisfactory, as it 
includes the general riſe in the prices of 
commodities; for although butchers meat 
does not form any great part of the houſe - 
keeping of the poor, yet as they conſume 
other articles that have riſen in price of late 
years, ſuch riſe is taken into our account, by 
giving the average of ſeveral articles. 
The cauſe of the ſtrong effect that here 
appears, I take to be this; poor rates are 
never nicely proportioned to the prices of 
proviſions and the neceſſities of the poor; 
but depend on the temper of individuals, the 
caprice of pariſh officers and juſtices of the 
peace: They are as often raiſed by clamour, 
as by real neceſſity. Now a ſmall riſe in 
prices is much noiſed about, and never fails 
of ſending many of the poor to the pariſh ; 
not becauſe they really are in want, but be- 
cauſe they have an argument to uſe to officers 
and juſtices; and they gain by ſuch means 
advances out of proportion to their increaſe 
of neceſſity. This ſomewhat accounts for a 
diſproportion between rates and prices; but 
I muſt confeſs, by no means, for ſuch a vaſt 
one as we ſee in the preceding tables. | 
| Re: 
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In the article labour there is no kind of 
proportion to be found. Where the labourers 
earn 75. 1 d. a week, rates are 2s. 6 d. in 
the pound higher than where they earn but 
5 5. 7 d. Where they are paid 65. 10 d. the 
rates are 15. 4 d.: But at 65. 9 d. earnings, 
they are only 6 4. which are ſuch contra- 
dictions, that they prove evidently that let 
labour be ever ſo dear, rates are not thereby 
eaſed, as it is extremely natural to ſuppoſe 
they ought to be. The table of total earn- 
ings alſo preſents the ſame contradictions. 
Rates 15. in the pound, where the earnings 
are above 52 J. and 2 d. at 49. Cc. &c. 
And this is a very ſtrong argument againſt 
raiſing wages upon every riſe of proviſions: 
The high wages continue when the occaſion 
is gone; and ſo far from being really ſervice- 
able to the poor, they come to the pariſh 
while amply paid, as much as when their 
time was of the loweſt value. 

But to ſhew how little the amount of rates 
depends on the neceſſities of the poor, we 
need only turn to two or three places, where 
proviſions are Hg and labour /ow: It any 
thing could cauſe high rates it would be ſuch 
an union of circumſtances ; whereas at Orm- 
ſeirk and Shenftonelabour is very low, and pro- 
viſions high; and yet rates at only 64. Many 

other ſuch inſtances might alſo be produced. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


AHESE papers are ſwelled to ſuch a 
length, that I find it neceſſary to over- 
look, in this review of the particulars, many 
ſubjects which I ſhould not otherwiſe have 
paſſed over. I cannot, however, omit a few 
remarks on that important part of huſban- 
dry — manuring. | 
Lime, throughout moſt parts of the North, 
is what they principally depend on ; the be- 
nefit they urge to be very great; and, conſi- 
dering they uſe only fone lime, it doubtleſs is 
ſo. But from the intelligence I gained in 
many places, I have great reaſon to believe, 
that this ſpirit of liming is not attended with 
the effects that many believe. Its greateſt 
uſe, that of forming a part in compoſts, is 
little attended to. Upon black moory ſoils 
the uſe is exceedingly great; much more ſo 
than on any other land. 

. Paring and burning is general throughout 
the North and Weſt, and the price pretty 
equal every where, from 14.5. to 205. Uni- 
verſal obſervation has proved it to be a moſt 
excellent practice, and has alſo proved that 
the idea of thinning the ſtaple of the ſoil by 
it, is falſe and groundleſs. Turneps are the 
crop every where ſown after it. 


Folding 
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Folding ſheep is ſhamefully and ſcanda- 
louſly neglected throughout many counties. 
The very mention of ſuch an omiſſton is 
fufficient to diſplay its barbariſm. 

The raiſing manure in farm- yards is at a 
very low pitch throughout moſt parts of the 
northern counties. This manure, with good 
management, is the beſt and cheapeſt a man 
can ufe. Three circumſtances occaſion this 
defect, fo very fatal to huſbandry : 

Firſt, The want of well-incloſed farm- 

yards, (called in the North fo/d-yards.) 
I ſaw ſcarce any that deſerved the 
name. 

Second. The feeding the hay abont the 
fields. This practice is productive 
of nothing but miſchief. The 
paſtures are poached all winter; and 
the dung ariſing from many herds of 
cattle loſt ; for a thin ſcattering about 
the fields is worthleſs. | 

Third. The not chopping their wheat 
ſtubbles for littering their yards. 
Left in the field it is quite uſeleſs as 
a manure, from want of quantity 
and fermentation ; and it choaks the 

plough in breaking up. But when 
it is carried into the farm-yard, to 
receive all the dung and urine of the 
cattle that eat the ſtraw and Hay; 
it is converted into vaſt quantities of 
rich manure. 
The 


1 

The Earl of Darlington, only by means 
of ſtacking his hay at his farm-yard, makes 
more dung in one year, than the common 
farmers on the ſame track of land in ten. 

Reſpecting the point of ſtubble, I have 
not, at preſent, room to diſcuſs it fully, I 
have heard objections made to it; but none 
of weight. In the regiſter of my experi- 
ments in SH, which I propoſe laying 
before the public, this matter will be proved, 
from a great variety of trials. 

Reſpecting compoſts, moſt of the com- 
mon farmers are backward ; but the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham has carried this huſban- 
dry to perfection. Mr. Scroop has alſo 
exerted himſelf with uncommon ſpirit in it. 

Upon the whole, the merit of manuring 
chiefly lies with the landlord ; but their 
tenants are very backward. The dependence 
on lime is every where too great, and the 
negle& of farm-yard dung univerſal : The 
latter is of ſuch importance in agriculture, 
that too much attention cannot be given 
£0 It. 
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HAVING proceeded thus far in giving 
you the averages of moſt of the articles 

of intelligence I gained, I ſhall now at- 
tempt to draw the whole into one general 
view, and apply the particulars of this 
tour to the kingdom at large. This may be 
called the political arithmetic of the whole 

_ enquiry: But previous to general propor- 
tions, two points, particularly connected 
with this deſign, remain to be reviewed, 
which are, 7ythes, and the value of the ſoil. 
The following table will ſhew the ſtate of 


tythes in many places through the counties I 
paſſed, 


Places, hae ale E | "_ fir 22 - Turn. 

beat] Barley] Oats, | Beans, 

Riſby, Gath. | 

Thorne, Ditto. [ 

Newton, 6 64 3/4 34 31 9 

Nunnington, Comp. 

Kirkleatham, 5 oz 03 3 o2 

Gilſdale, 5 903 03 003 02 

Schorton, {Gath. | 

Gilling, 5 604 03 6 2 © 

Fremington, |Gath. | | | | 


r 
eee 
IN beat | Barley | Oats. | Reans, . 
Kiplin, Comp. 
Swinton, [Comp. zar. | 
Craikbill, | bis blu ta ol3 61 96 
Sleningford, Gath. 
Danby, 2 Q | 
Raly, s 4 6 1 Wa 
Goſworth, 8 604 64 6 of |} 
Morpeth, 9.017 67 .-0 { 
Belfard, 6 ols of3 603 © ' 
Fenton, [Comp. * 
Rothbury, Ditto. 
canbo, |Gath. | | 
Aſcot, Ditto, | | 
Penrith, Ditto. | 
Holme, Ditto. | | 
Kabers, Comp. | 
Ormſkirk, |Gath. | 
Altringham, |Ditto. | | | | 
Stone, | 4 003 9 © 1 bf 
Shen/lone, 4 003 9% 62 6 
Aſton, 5 042 6/2 612 6 | 
Hagley, Gath. | | | 
Broomſgrove, 5 ol4 ol2 604 © 
37. per | 
Benſington, Comp. f = ; | 
Mims, 4 als ol2 2 © . 0 
— — —— 
Averages, | 15 213 1103 43 441 * 
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T ſhall only remark on this table, that 


the rates are high; and that the number of 
places in which tythes are gathered is very 
great; a diſcouragement to agriculture that 
is inconceivable. Of all the oppreſſive 
taxes the wit of man could deviſe, 
none throws ſuch a damp on the cul- 
ture of the earth as thoſe which in- 
creaſe in proportion to produce; being li- 
terally taxes on improvement: But at e- 
very place where I made enquiries, all 
ranks agreed, the clergy as well as others, 
that tythes were univerſally found a great 
diſcouragement to huſbandry. Compoſi- 
tions are not the remedies they at firſt 
fight appear; for they are often propor- 
tioned to the good or bad huſbandry of 
particular farmers; and always depend on 
the will of the rector. 

As to the value of the foil, the fol- 
lowing table will ſhew the number of 
years purchaſe at which land ſells in thoſe 
places where the article is minuted: I 
add the rent, by way of an index to the 
country; but in ſeveral inſtances it reſpects 
only the cultivated parts, for inſtance, at 
Fremington, Glenwelt, Keſwick, &c. 


Places. 


©: 


Places, * ke. J. 92 . 4 
Riſby, = 05 o 9 3 
. Thorne, — 54 — 8 10-6 
Wentworth, '— 35 — 8 $0 
Dr Hela, nm: 3 0 10 © 
Newton, — 35 ch O 12 O 
Kirkleatham, — 47 . 8 8 5 
Gilſdale, — 35 — 0 10 6 
Schorton, — 35 — 0 10 o 
Gilling, — 35 — F 
Rookly, — 335 — o 12 o 
F remington, — 30 — I 10 o 
Swinton, — 40 ll oO 16 © 
Craikbill, — 371 — O 13 0 
Slening ford, — 371 — "Bs 
Danby, — 35 — 0 12 6 
Raby, — 335 — 016 0 
Gofwworth, — 29 — 10 © 
Morpeth, — 32 — o 12 0 
Alnwick, — 30 — 0 15 © 
Belford, — 30 — 015 o 
Hetton, — 3 — 0 6 6 
Fenton, — 00 — o 8 0 
Glemvelt, — 33 — 0 12 6 
Penrith, — go — 9 9 0 
Keſwick, — 371 — 1 6 0 
Shapp, — 322 — 011 3 
Garſlang, — 35 — 0 17 O 
Ormſtirk, — 35 — 0153 0 
Altringham, — 30 — 1 0 00 
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Places. Years Rent. 


purchaſe, „ 

Knotsford, — 31 — oO 16 © 
Stone, — 377 — 0 16 o 
Shenſtone, — 32 — O 15 © 
Aſton,  — 30 — 017 6 
Hagley, — 3112 — 190 
Bendfworth, — 29 — 1 
Benſington,— go — 1 1 6 
Mims, — 28 — 0 12 o 


Average 331. 


As to the proportioning theſe and the 
preceding averages to the whole kingdom, 
perhaps ſome of my readers may think the 
general authority too ſmall; that the ave- 
rage of this tour is different from that of the 
whole kingdom; this I grant may probably 
be the caſe; but that the variation is very 
conſiderable, I do not think is probable, 
The journey lies through the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſt- 


moreland, and through the uncultivated parts 


of Yorkſhire, which are amongſt the moſt 
barren in the kingdom. It alſo extends ſeve- 
ral hundred miles through ſome very fertile 
counties. Upon the whole, I have reaſon to 
think the difference not very great between 
the country here travelled, and the king- 
dom at large: But candour requires me to 


obſerve, that if there is a variation, I appre- 
hend 


. 

kend it is in favour of fertility; that is, that 
the kingdom in general is richer than the 
average of this tour. Derbyſhire (not in- 
cluded) it 1s true, is chiefly uncultivated ; but 
then all the other counties ſouth of Yorkſhire 
and Lancaſhire, are in general well culti- 
vated ; and many of them remarkably rich, 
and full of manufactories. If therefore there 
is a variation, it certainly 1s in favour of the 
kingdom at large. But it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that there is no flight degree of 
utility in proportioning every fort of country 
to the whole kingdom. I demand, for in- 
ſtance, the population, product, rent, &c, 
of the whole kingdom, if as walte as Nor- 
thumberland ? What are the ſame propor- 
tions if as well cultivated as the iſle of 
Thanet? What are the proportions of the 
whole kingdom, compared with the weſt of 
Norfolk before the diſcovery of marle ? 
and thoſe ſince that improvement? Such 
a knowledge of the importance of fertility 
and improvement, 1s of ſome conſequence; 
and when it extends to ſo conſiderable a part 
of the kingdom as the counties here travelled, 
certainly demands more than a flight at- 
tention. 

This method of gaining a knowledge of 
the rural ceconomy of the nation, although 
not perfect, is far more ſatisfactory than 

Z. 2 con- 
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oonjectures, and general calculations, found- 
ed on circumſtances extremely foreign to the 
ſubject; like many which, at different 
times, have been publiſhed concerning ren- 
tal, value &c. 

The number of acres in England has 
been variouſly calculated, by different wri- 
ters, from twenty-nine to forty millions, 
excluſive of Wales. The rev. Mr. Harte, 
in his juſtly applauded Eſſays on Huſbandry, 
calculates them at thirty-four millions: I 
ſhall follow this ſuppoſition, as that gen- 
tleman has evidently conſulted moſt writers 
on theſe ſubjects, and is withal particularly 
accurate. | 

From theſe thirty-four millions I know 
of nothing to be deducted but large rivers, 
(ſmall ones and roads are always meaſured 
to the adjoining lands; the acres of the 
farms inſerted in the minutes were always 
the groſs number commonly mentioned in 
converſation, which is the total per farm, 
including rivers, lanes, hedges, ditches,) 
towns, cities, houſes, parks, chaces, royal 
foreſts, woods, and commons : Barren and 
uncultivated lands muſt not be excluded, as 
they come pretty largely into the particulars 
of many of the farms themſelves. A million 
and half of acres muſt be an ample deduction 
for thoſe articles: But to obviate objections, 
I ſhall ſuppoſe them to amount to two 

millions : 
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millions *: The remainder is thirty-two 
millions; for ſuch lands as compoſe the 
preceding two hundred and fifty farms; 
that is, graſs and arable; including good 
and bad, cultivated and uncultivatedF. 

According to the preceding, the average, 
in every particular of the whole tour, this 
quantity of land will contain as follows. 


STATE, RENTAL, and VALUE of SoIL. 


Acres in all, — 32, ooo, ooo 
Ditto of arable land, — 16,000,000 
Ditto of grals, — 16, ooo, ooo 
Number of farm, — 111,498 


Rental . — — L. 16,000,000 
Value of the ſoil at 3 
years purchaſe, 4. 536, ooo, ooo 


* That is, to as much land as is contained in the 
four counties of Eſex, Hertfordſhire, Middleſex, and 
Huntingdonſbire. Surely this muſt be a very ample 
allowance, 

+ This being a point of much importance, deſerves 
attention: The number of acres is, by all conjectures, 
from the menſuration of maps, and liable to objections. 
There are many reaſons for ſuppcling the number 
greater than I have taken; ſo that if my deduction of 
two millions is thought too little, that objection may 
be nearly removed by ſuppoſing a greater total. When 
there js ſuch an uncertainty in the real total, the beſt 
light to view the following calculations in, is that of 
rw ng millions of acres, wh-ther more or leſs than 
England: Scotland, Wales, and Ireland are very near at 
hand to ſonnly deficiencies. 

The exact rent is gs. 114. but I call it here 105. 
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The rental here ſpecified is excluſive of 
that of houſes; how much higher they 
would carry it, 1s a queſtion that can only 
be conjectured ; but conſidering the ama- 
Zing riches of the city of London, and the 


\ flouriſhing increaſing ſtate of ſo many other 


Cities and towns, with the prodigious num- 
ber of ſplendid as well as convenient coun- 
try ſeats that are every where ſpread over 
the kingdom, the rent of them muſt be 
very conſiderable ; and undoubtedly raiſe 
the above ſum to conſiderably more than 
twenty millions. When the houſes of 
London were calculated at one hundred 
thouſand, the rental was ſuppoſed to a- 
mount to two millions; now they are an 
hundred and fifty thouſand, it ought, by 
the ſame rule, to amount to three millions, 
though I believe that ſum beyond the 
truth; it is an average of C. 20 per houſe : 
But thoſe of . the whole kingdom muſt ex- 
ceed, by theſe rules, with proper allow- 
ances, five millions, or make the rental 
twenty-one millions ; which, after all cir- 
cumſtances are conſidered, particularly the 
rental of this tour being probably under that 
of the whole kingdom, muſt, I think, yet 
remain under the truth. Five millions a 
year, at twenty years purchaſe, amounts 
to one hundred millions; which makes the 
total value £.636,000,000. | 
Suppole 
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Suppoſe that ſtock yields a profit to the 
owners of z per cent. their annual income 
then amounts to . 19,080,000. 

At 31 per cent. it comes to V. 22, 260, ooo. 

At 4 per cent. it amounts to J. 2 5, 440, ooo. 

It certainly muſt be a matter of vaſt con- 
ſequence to keep the property of the king- 
dom on the increaſe; which I take to be 
the ſureſt mark of a flouriſhing people : 
Now it is viſible, from this table, that agri- 
culture forms one of the grand pillars of the 
riches of the ſtate; improvements in it in- 
creaſe property, and conſequently income, 
and ought therefore to receive from politi- 
cians, and the Great, all poſſible encou- 
ragement. The riſe of rent of 1s. per acre 
increaſes the rental of the lands of England 
L. 1,600,000 a year. Nor ſhould it he 
conſidered as a transfer of income from the 
farmer to the landlord, but as a creation of 
freſh income. There is ſcarcely a track of 
country in the kingdom in which a riſe of 
rent to a certain pitch, (which, by the way, 
is much higher than generally beleved,) is 


not attended with a correſponding creaſe of 


product, but much beyond the proportion. 
Inſtances are every where innumerable of 
farms low rented that have been occupied 
by none but ſlovenly, poor, and ruined te- 
nants ; whereas the ſame farms doubled, or 
trebled in the rent, become the fortunes of 

2 4 ſucceed- 
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ſucceeding occupiers. There is nothing in 
this difficult to be accounted for; high rents 
are an undoubted ſpur to induſtry ; the far- 
mer who pays much for his land, knows 
that he muit be diligent, .or ſtarve, Land 


of 20 5. an acre myu/t yield good crops, or its 


occupier be ruined. Whatever be the na- 
ture of the ſoil, that circumſtance will make 
it yield them. In no part of England, 
where rents are low, is there good huſban- 
dry. No, fol is not an exception; the 
waſte parts of that county were thrown into 
very large farms; the ſoil would yield no- 
thing without marling ; conſequently none 
hired it but men' who were either rich, or 


could command money. A firſt expence, 


of three or four pounds an acre, is, confi- 
dering the value of ready money to a farmer, 
no low rent. Wherever land is underlet, 


twenty to one but the farmers are ſlovens; 


unleſs ſome ſuch circumſtance operates. 
Hence let me remark, that there is no 
evil more pernicious to the public, than 
Great Families, through a falſe magnifi- 
cence, letting their eſtates be rented at low 
rates, fron father to ſon, by a pack of ſlo- 
vens, rather than not have it to boaſt, that 
their rents have never been raiſed ; which is 
nothing more than ſaying, My tenants are 
poor; their huſbandry bad; and the ſtate in- 
jured in wealth, revenue, and population. A 


very 
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very patriotic boaſt ! Univerſal experience 
juſtifies this aſſertion. The landlords, who, 
through a falſe pride, will not raiſe, when 
they eaſily might, do an inconceivable pre- 
judice to their country. I will venture to 
aſſert, that the man who doubles his rental, 
benefits the ſtate more than himſelf. 


STock Mn Hus BAND Rx. 


Total according to the ave- 
rage ſum of 391 J. neceſſary y 62,560,000 
to ſtock 100 J. a year, 
Live ſtock at the average of ) „ g 
228 J. per 100 l. a year &, c SIT OOO 
Implements at the average of 
7 J. per Ioo IJ. * N 5 10,080,000 
Furniture at the average of 
70 J. per 100/. a year *, 0 2 


Sundry articles at the GR 

of 219 J. 35,040,000 
Number of draught cattle, 1,170,729 
+: 1,337,976 
Fatting beaſts, 83 8 1,003, 482 
Young cattle, = - 2,229,960 


Sheep, = = = ' = 28,989,480 
Suppoſe the draught cattle to] 
be worth at an average g 11,707,290 
10 J. the amount is J 


—_— 


* Theſe, it ſhould be remarked, are not the parts of 


the 3911. but the averages of thoſe places where they 
were ſeparately minuted, 


Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe the average value of 
the cows to be 7 /. the my 9,305,832 
tal 1s 
Suppoſe the value of the fat- 7 
ting beaſts to be 10/. at a 10,034,820 
medium, the amount is j 
Suppoſe the mean value of] 
the young cattle to be 4/. } 8,919,840 
the total is | J 
Suppoſe the average value of 
theep to be 105. the total is 14494742 
Suppoſe the 111,498 farms 
in England each to have, 
on an average, thirty ſwine { 
of all ſorts, the number is 
Suppoſe the average value to 
be 15 c. the total is 
Suppoſe each farm to poſleſs 
poultry of all forts to the | 
value of 3 J. at an average, 334-494 
the total 1s 9 
Total value of all the live) 
ſtock according to theſe > 57, 365,721 
calculations, } 


Live ſtock by this 
tor g6g721 
Implements by the 
former, 
Furniture by ditto, 11,200,000 
Sundries by ditto, 35,040,000 


Total according to this joint | 
account, a a (113,685,721 


The 


3.344.940 


F 2,508,705 


tr 0,080,000 
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The article furniture I have inſerted from 
the minutes, as truth required me to do, it 
being the average of thoſe accounts which 
gave it diſtinctly; but there is great reaſon 
to believe that furniture does not equal im- 
plements in general : But I do not ſubſtitute 

a conjecture, becauſe the total undoubtedly 
remains under the truth: And this, I think, 
is obvious for more reaſons than one. 

The total live ſtock, according to the 
ſums poſſeſſed by farmers at ſtocking their 
farms, is 36,480,000/. but by the other 
calculation it amounts to 57, 365, 721. the 
difference of the firſt ſum from the total 
ſtock, cannot be leſs than the variation of 
theſe ſums; for it muſt be conſidered, that 
not one farmer in an hundred has, at firſt 
coming into a farm, nearly the ſtock he 
poſſeſſes a few years afterwards. All of them 
hire too much land to ſtock it fully; they 
increaſe it by degrees, till they have the 
proper quantity. No truth in huſbandry 
can be more generally known than this. 
But the articles nplements and furniture are 
in the ſame predicament, and increaſe pro- 
portionably ; conſequently ſhould be calcu- 
lated by the proportion of the two amounts 
of live ſtock; but this I ſhall deſiſt from, as 
I think theſe articles appear to be propor- 
tionably higher than live ſtock. 

I apprehend the difference between the 
ſtock on entering a farm, and the ſtock 
ſome 
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ſome years after, is to each other at leaſt as 
62,560,000/. to 113,68 5,721 J. For the ſake 
of whole numbers we may perhaps ſtate 

Thegeneral ſtock in 1 
bandry at L. I Io, ooo, ooo 
Suppoſe this ſtock pays 
an intereſt of 10 per 


cent. the profit of a Is ina 


griculture 1s } 
At 12 per cent. it is, = I 3,200,000 
At 15 per cent, = = 16,500,000 
At 20 per cent. = = 22,000,000 


Upon this ſcale I ſhould remark, that the 
profit of the kingdom's agriculture is un- 
doubtedly a very conſiderable ſum. The 
common notion of this matter 1s, that the 
farmers make three rents ; one for the land- 
lord, one for expences, and one for their 
own profit : But this 1s certainly erroneous : 
A rent will not pay expences if the huſ- 
bandry is pretty good ; and their own profit, 
there is much reaſon to believe, exceeds a 
rent. In lands already improved, or natu- 
rally rich, it equals it; and in improveable' 
farms there can be no doubt of its exceed- 
ing it. Suppoſing the equality, the aggre- 
gate of profit amounts to 16,000,000 /. ; 


and allowing a ſurplus, will raiſe it to 


18,000,000, and probably to twenty. 

Now a profit of from ſixteen to twenty 
millions ſterling per annum moſt undouht- 
edly cannot arile from a trifling ſum in ſtock; 

| according 
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according to any probable proportions it 
cannot ariſe from a much leſs ſum than the 
total I calculated, wiz. 110,000,000 J.; 
upon which I muſt be allowed to obſerve, 
that the concurrence between the certain 
profit, according to any reaſonable eſtima- 
tion with my calculated total of ſtock, con- 
firms it; at leaſt fo far as to ſatisfy us, that 
the deviation, whatever it may be from 
truth, is not conſiderable *. 


PRODUCT of the 8011. 


Acres of wheat and rye, 3,066,195 
Product of ditto at the) 


general average per } Qrs. 9,198,585 


acre Or 2 Ars. I 
Value of ditto at 38 s. a 

quarter , } L. 17:476,310 
Acres of harley, - 2,898,948 
Product of ditto at 4 ꝗrs. 

per acre, ; Vo. 11,595,792 
Value of ditto at 175. L. 9,8 36,423 
Acres of oats, - = = 2,285,709 
Product of ditto at 4:1 , 

qrs. Ser acre, ? Nu. 10,28 5,690. 


How well does this agree with the account of the 
author of the Enguiry into the prices of wheat, malt, Fc. 
p. III. who mak<cs the pr it on arable land 681. 175. 7d. 
per cent. Could the utmoſt xertion vf prejudice and ig- 
norauce deduce a more palpable abſurdity 

+ The quantity of rye is very {wall ; trifling in 
compariſon to that of wacat: The latter I reckon at 


405. per quarter, and the quantity of rye to reduce the 
whole to 38 s. 
Value 


L 360 f 
Value of ditto at 157. . 7,714,267 


Acres of peaſe, - - 1,282,227 
Product of ditto at 2 re. 1 be eib 
7 buſh. 2 pecks, A. 3.766, 5; 


Value of ditto at 245. per qr. £. 4,519,865 
Acres of beans, - - 668,988 


Product of ditto at 3 qrs. 

7 buſh. : 85 1. 2,592,326 
Value of ditto at 249. L. 3,110,793 
Acres of turneps, - 1,560,972 


Value of ditto at 46 4. = 4. 4,110,559 
Acres of clover, — — 724.737 
Value of ditto at 40s, = . 1,449,474 


Total product of arable 


crops excluſive of po- 

2 cabbages, &c. L. 48,237,091 

Se. Sc. Ge. 
Product of the cows at mm 

average . 51. 6s. 3d. g 
Profit on the ſheep at the 

average of 105. F 4 ne 
Weight of the wool at oo 53 

average fleece of 56. - 144+947+400 
Value of ditto at the ave- 6 

rage price of 5 d. 2, 7. 694,539 
Profit on the fatting me C. 7.024.374 

at 7 J. Ne, 
4. young cattle at 20s. . 2, 229, 960 


W ” — on "= C. 2,508,705 
Suppole 


7,107,996 
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Suppoſe the profit on poul- | 
oy to 5 their ds. 0 L. 334,494 
Total product of live ſtock, . 33,700,269 
And this ſum is the total product of graſs 
lands, excluſive of hay ſold to towns. 
Suppoſe this makes it the 
0 [ L. 35,000,000 


Total product of the | 


- 


except as before ex- 

cepted, and excluſive of 

woods, parks, chaces,&c. 

I have no rule by which even to conjecture 
the product of woods, and that of ſcattered 
trees and hedge-wood ; all together muſt 
amount to a very conſiderable ſum. 

This table requires ſome explanation ; for 
it totally contradicts the ideas of ſeveral 
writers, for whoſe works I have the greateſt 
reſpect. The very ingenious author of the 
Three tracts on the corn trade, p. 142. ſe- 
cond edit. calculates the growth of wheat 
and rye in England and Wales at 5,110,255 
quarters; whereas I ſuppoſe the quantity in 
England alone to amount to 9,198,595 
quarters; which is a prodigious difference. 
The growth of barley he makes 4,603,272 
quarters: My account is 11,595,792, Oats 
he calculates at 4,240,947 quarters: In theſe 
ſheets they are reckoned at 10,285,690 
quarters. I have the utmoſt deference for 
the calculations of ſo very acute and ſenſible 
a Writer ; 


L. 83,237,691 
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a Writer; but at the ſame time I muſt be 
allowed to remark, that the data upon which 
he calculated appear ſomewhat more liable 
to error, than thoſe upon which I have pro- 
ceeded. 

That gentleman founds his calculation on 
the quantity of corn conſumed by men and 
animals. The conſumption by men is taken 
from average quantities eat by different peo- 
ple; the latter is conjectured. The diffe- 
rent proportions between the eaters of wheat, 
rye, barley, Sc. is conjectured ; the num- 
ber of the people is conjectured ; the quan- 
tities otherwiſe applied are imagined, and, 
to appearance, rather at random ; and the 
total of theſe conjectures ſuppoſed to be 
the annual growth. Now it muſt be evi- 
dent, that this method of coming at the 
growth, is at beſt very fallacious. 

I am far from exhibiting my own calcula- 
tions as free from all theſe objections. This 
tour extends over but a part of the kingdom; 
and I have often repeated, that I am now 
only proportioning the particulars of this ex- 
tent to thirty-two millions of acres. I am of 
opinion the proportion is not unjuſt ; but 
my readers may think differently ; in the 
mean time, I venture only to aflert, that 
ſtating ſuch proportions have a particular uſe; 
and that there 1s a much greater probability 
of the exactneſs, than of diſcovering the 

quantity 
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quantity of corn raiſed, from that eaten by 
fifteen or twenty people. 

The proportions of the different grains 
I have taken from a variety of minutes in a 
courſe of five and twenty hundred miles, 
through all forts of ſoils; the averages of 
which I can ſcarcely believe to be deceitful. 
The growth of each per acre is taken, with 
great exactneſs, from the ſame minutes, 
and is the average of ſo conſiderable a part 
of the kingdom. | 

In reſpect to the number of acres in 
England, I adopt the aſſertion of a very 
accurate writer; but I ſhould remark, that 
the greateſt reductions, according to the 
loweſt eſtimates ever made, will not bring 
the above quantities near to thoſe of the 
author of the Three Tracts. For conſi- 
dering that he includes Wales, my totals 
are near three times larger than his. Now 
if my data are fo very falſe, the total 
amount of product, which I have made 
L. 83, 237, 69 1, would be reduced to little 
more than a third of that ſum; which 
ſingle ſtate of the caſe is ſufficient to prove, 
that this gentleman's data are erroneous. 
For I ſhall by and by ſhew, that ſuch a 
product would not amount to half the 
expenditure of huſbandry; and that the 
tarmers, inſtead of making fortunes, would 
all ſtarve. 
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In a word, I cannot but apprehend, that 
the method which I have adopted, of cal- 
culating theſe totals, is founded more in 
facts, than that of the very ingenious wri- 


ter of the Three Tracts. But I much wiſh 


for opportunities to complete the Tour of 


theſe kingdoms; in which caſe I ſhould be 
able to calculate from fats, and in no 
inſtance to depend on ſuppoſition or con- 
jectute. 

The importance of increaſing the quan- 
tities of product, muſt, from theſe accounts, 
appear extremely clear. It much behoves 
all lovers of agriculture to encourage the 
culture of the earth; to encreaſe the pro- 
duct of that which is already in cultiva- 
tion; and to bring waſte ſoils into uſe, that 
the total of products may be carried to 
their utmoſt height; upon which depends 
every circumſtance that concerns the proſ- 
perity of a nation. 


ExXPENDITURE V HUSBANDRY. 


Under this article I ſhall attempt te 
draw into one view, as many of the far- 
mers expences in conducting their buſt- 
nefs, as can be calculated. It is a point 
of much conſequence to know the whole 
amount and nature of the kingdom's in- 
duſtry, and the circulation dependent on 
induſtry. 


The 
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1 
The rental was before 
found to be 
Tythes at the rates before 
inſerted, the average of 
the Tour, 


Wheat = 792,099 
Barley, = — 567, 710 
Oats, = - 300,951 
Peaſe and beans, 325,402 


Suppoſe that of tur- 
neps and clover . 283, 213 
25. 6 d. J 

Suppole thoſe cf 
graſs lands to e- 
qual(ſmalltythes 1, 566, 2 50 
included) thoſe of 
2 of the arable, 


Total, 39915623; 
Suppoſing the whole com- 
pounded for; but ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of it being 
gathered, cannot make 
this ſum leſs than J 
Poor rates at the average of 5 
Is. 19. in the pound rent, 
Suppoſe the ſurveyor's, con- 
ſtable's, church-warden's, 
and all other pariſh ex- 
pences to amount to 3 4. 


| 

7 
in the pound, J 

1. 


A 2 2 


| L. 16,000,000 


5,500,000 


866,666 


200,000 


22,566,666 
The 
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The number of men ſer- 
vants is 222,996. The 
amount of their wages at # 
the average rate of 8 J. 
95. 9 d. J 

Value of their board, &c. at 
the average of 9 /. | 


The number of maid. fer- 
vants is 167,247. The 
amount of their wages at | 
the average of 3/. gs. 1s) 

Suppoſe the value of their] 
board to be 5/. the mf 
mount is 


The number of boys 10 
111,498. The amount 
of their wages, at the 
average of 3/. 25. 1s | 

Suppoſe the value of their] 
board, Sc. to be 6/. 10s. 5 
the amount is J 


The number of (conſtant-? 


ly employed) labourers is 
334,494. Their earn- 


ings, at the average off 


75. 1d. per week, a- 
mount to J 


L. 22,566,666 


1,892,675 


2,006,904 


577.001 


836,235 


345-043 


724737 


6,160, 42 


L. 35,110, 183 
There 


I 
L. 35,110, 183 
There remains all the extra) 
labour ; or that which is 
not regular : It amounts, 
in every farm, to a conſi- 
derable proportion of the 
total : As it includes moſt 
of the harveſt, hay, and 
other buſy times, and the 
prices conſequently high, 
it cannot be calculated, 
for men, women, and 
children, at leſs than a 
third of the laſt ſum, or ? 
The renewal of the ſtock \ 
of draught cattle, (they 
being an unprofitable 
ſtock, and not calculated, 
in the preceding ac- 
counts, to yield any pro- 780, 486 
fit) may be calculated 
(including the expence 
of farriers, &c.) at an 
annual expence of a 1 5th 
of the total value, or 
The annual expence of \ 
horſes was found, on an 
average, to be 6/. 6s. but 
as ſome few of the total [10241374 
are oxen, I ſhall call it 5 


67. or in the whole 


2,0 5 3,420 


L. 44,968, 463 
Aa 3 It 


23737 d A 
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It is difficult to calculate,\ 

with exactneſs, the a- 
| mount of wear and tear; 
W the only data my mi- 
I nutes yield me, is the 
Wi rule in Northumberland, 
4 of the blackſmith's per- | 
1 forming all their work of 
repairs at 40s. per horſe 
per annum; but this is 
in a country where coals 
wh and iron are plentiful ; 
Wh nor do they afford any 
5 new implements at that 9 
price. According to this 195,103 
rule, I ſhould ſuppoſe the | 
1 average of the tour would | 
amount, including the | 
renewal, as well as the 
repairs, at 41. per horſe ; 
and the amount of all 
other articles, ſuch as the | 
wheelwright, carpenter, 
collar-maker, Sc. and 
the wear, Sc. of ſun- 
dries, in all articles, at 
3/. per horſe more, in all 
to 7/. or / 


L 44:968,463 
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C. 53.163, 566 
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. 63,103, 
In numerous places the te- 4.8263 
nants repair the buildings 
of the farms; I appre- 
hend, throughout two 
thirds of the kingdom : 278,745 
Suppoſe it half, and thatf 
it amounts to 5/. per 
farm, per ann. on an a- | 
verage ; this is / 
The quantity of\ 
ſeed wheat is, | 
upon an average 
throughout the | | 
tour, 105, and | 
rye 12th of the 
roduct; fay, \ 1,c88,8 
Hs 1 1 | TIO 
conſequently, it | 
amounts to 
836,235 qrs. 
which, at 38 s. 
per quarter, is, 
Of barley it is a 
tenth of the 
product, or 
1,159,579 drs. 995-042 
and at 175. per 
qr. comes to 


L. 2,574,486 53,442,311 


A a 4 Of 


13 

Le 53,442,311 

EY L. 2,574,480 | 

Of oats it is an $th, 

or, 1,285,711 

qrs. and at 15. 904-202 
comes to J 
Of peaſe it is a 7th, 1] 

or, 538,070 qrs. 

which at 245. a- 045,091 
amounts to J 
Of beans it is an Sth,) 
or, 324,041 Qrs. ! 

which at 24 5. N 388,849 
amounts to J 
Suppoſe all other] 

ſeeds to amount } 300,000 
to j 


e — 4,873, 308 
Suppoſe the farmers to pay) 
4 Per cent. intereſt for their 
money; that of the total 4, 400, ooo 
of ſtock, or 1 10,000,000 | 
is per annum J 


1 L. 62,715,619 


It is to be remarked, that this account 
does not include ſome particulars which are 
not ſuſceptible of any calculation, and which 
it may eaſily be ſuppoſed amount to a very 
conſiderable ſum. Conſidering that all the 
articles minuted here are undoubtedly exiſt- 

ing. 


—— — ]ꝶ ä — — — 


1 


ing, and that none unthought of come into 
this account, I apprehend it will be ſuppoſ- 
ed a moderate allowance to call the total 
L. 70,000,000. I do not imagine it can, 
ia any way of calculating, be laid at a leſs 
ſum. Extraordinary loſſes of live ſtock do 
not come into the eſtimate, no more than 
other circumſtances, which cannot fail of 
bearing, in a courſe of years, pretty heavy 
upon the farmer. However, to obviate ob- 
jections, I ſhall call the total expenditure 
L. 65,000,000. 

But whether this ſum, or that ſpecified in 
particulars, be ſuppoſed; in either caſe the 
amount muſt prove, very deciſively, that the 
particulars of product given by the author 
of the Three Tracts, quoted above, are far 
below the mark ; for by proportioning the 
total given by the preceding accounts, to 
the amount of thoſe particulars mentioned 
by that writer, we find that the total pro- 
duct of the lands of England will not amount 
to near half the annual expenditure of huſ- 
bandry; which implies ſo manifeſt, a con- 
tradiction, that truth is totally irreconcile- 
able to it: And although ſome of my par- 
ticulars are conjectural, and others may 
be contrary to ſome received opinions, 
yet I apprehend it will prove an un- 
ſurmountable difficulty to reduce them all 
ſo much to nothing, as is neceflary to 

render 
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render them conſiſtent with that writer's 
account. 


PRoFIT of HUS BAN DRV. 


The total product a — 
ewe wen] 850379 


Ditto expenditure = = 6, ooo, ooo 


L. 18,237,691 
Which remainder ſhould be the farmer's 


profit; or that ſum, out of which he lives, 
maintains his family, pays his market ex- 
pences, and- all ſuperfluities. It amounts 
to ſomething above. a rent, but does not 
riſe to ſuch a conſiderable ſum ; or fall to 
ſuch a low one, as to give any reaſon from 
thence to think the particulars from which 
it is calculated, overſtrained on the one 
hand, or under calculated on the other. 


IN COME of the SOIL. 


The preceding calculations give us the 
income of the following ranks of the peo- 


ple. 
Landlords, 
Tenants, 
Parochial clergy, 
The induſtrious poor employed by the 
il, 
The 


l 
The non- induſtrious poor. 


The landlord's rent was 
found to be L. 16,000,000 


The tenant's profit, = - 18,237,091 
The clergy, - =- = $5,500,000 
The induſtrious poor) 
(being the amount of? 14,596,937 
labour,) J 
The non - induſtrious } 
poor, (being the a- } $66,666 
mount of rates,) J 
Intereſt of money, - = 4,400,000 


Total of theſe ſeveral) — 
incomes ariſing from 59,601,294 
the ſoil, =Y 


It is, however, to be remarked, that 
theſe incomes are excluſive of thoſe very 
conſiderable receipts which manufacturers 
draw from all theſe claſſes, amounting per- 
haps to half the total. 

As a continuation of this calculation, we 
might further remark, that the product of 
the ſoil may be divided into two parts ; — 
Productive and Non- productive income. 
The firſt includes all thoſe ſums that form 
the income of different claſſes of men; the 
ſecond, ſuch as may be ranked under the 


contrary head, viz. maintenance of horſes, 
Se. 
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Sc. Cc. The diviſion is not eaſily calcu- 
lated, for part of the above ſums are of one 
ſort, and part of the other, ſuch as wear 
and tear, &c, Fe. however, this point 
would certainly add conſiderably to the above 
total. This ſum, with the product of ma- 
nufactures and of commerce, unite to form 
the aggregate income of the State. It is a 
point of no flight importance to know the 
total amount; but thus far we may venture 
to pronounce, that agriculture 1s the grand 
product that ſupports the people. The facti- 
tious riches of trade and fabrics bear no pro- 
portion to this fundamental ſupport ; not 
only of them, but of every buſineſs, pro- 
feſſion, and order of the kingdom. 


POP UL ATI 0e. 


Number of men ſervants, - 222, 996 
Maid ditto, = — — 107,247 
Boy ditto, = - - 111,498 
Labourers, - — = 334494 
Men ſervants and labourers, 557,490 
Farmers, 8 — 111,498 
Number of ſouls according to) 
the average of fifteen per 
2,400,000 


1 00/7, a year, excluſive of ex- 
tra labour, 


The 


11 
2, 400, ooo 
The extra labour I before cal-} 
culated as a third of the 
labourers, 1 55/1499 
it amounts to, of fouls 


_— — 2222-420 
Reſpecting a deduction from this amount, 
on account of the maids and boys in the 
farmers families being part of them children 
of the labourers, it is difficult to calculate 
it with tolerable preciſion; but we may be 
pretty certain that it cannot amount to half 
the total, if it is called 1 57, 490 ſouls, in- 
cluding all in this total not maintained by 
huſbandry ; the allowance I apprehend much 
greater than abſolutely neceſſary to be made. 
This will reduce the 
total to 
And this is about eleven acres and a half 
per head; and 5“. 155. rental. 

This amount is excluſive of a vaſt num- 
ber of people as much dependent on, and 
maintained by agriculture, as the very 
plough-man who cultivates the foil ; for in- 
ſtance, the whole tribe of landlords ; a vaſt 
body, branching into a wonderful variety; 
all thoſe manufacturers who work for the 
farmer alone ; and for the landlord in his ru- 
ral capacity alone ; ſuch as wheel-wrights, 
blackſmiths, collar-makers, carpenters, brick- 
makers, maſons, thatchers, glaziers, Cc. Sc. 


And 


{ 2 ,500,800 ſouls: 


_— 
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And in another path, all thoſe that c/oath 
theſe numerous bodies of people, furniſh 
their houſes, and adminiſter to their luxu- 
ries. Beſides, there is a vaſt portion of the 
clergy, and the parochial poor : all together 
moſt undoubtedly form a number, which 
bears a great proportion to the ſum total of 
the kingdom's population. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Rental, - = _- FL. 16, oo, ꝙpoo 


Value, - — = $36,000,000 
Suppoſed rental, houſes in- 

cluded, : 21,000,000 
Value of total, | 636,000,000 
Stock in huſbandry, — 1 10,000,000 


Product of the foil in huſ- 
bandry, excepting woods, > 843,237,091 


parks, chaces, &c. J 
Expenditure of huſbandry, 65,000,000 
Profit of huſbandry, — 18,237,091 
Income ariſing from the) 


toil, excluſive of manu- 59,601,294 


facturers, 3 
The population of agricul- 
ture; excluſive of land-! 
lords, clergy, parochial f 
poor, and manufacturers, 
This little table may be called that part 
of THz STATE, OF Tur NATION which 
depends on rural ceecongmics, TI ſhall ven- 
ture 


Souls 
2,500,000 


„ 
ture a few remarks on its general proſperity, 
as deducible from theſe, and other particu- 
lars, ſcattered throughout this fourth volume. 
In ſuch a deſign it is requiſite to connect ob- 
jets that may, at firſt fight, appear too un- 
connected, but which, upon a nearer exami- 
nation, will be found the links of one grand 
chain. | 

The firſt point of capital importance, is 
the product of the foil. From this ariſes 
every thing elſe : It is the total, which yields 
an income to ſo many ranks of people : It 
is the foundation, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, 
whereon the kingdom is built: The riches, 
income, and population of the ſtate evidently 
depend on this: Increaſe the product of the 
ſoil, and you inevitably increaſe all the ſeve- 
ral incomes ariſing from it; you add to the 
ſtock of riches, and increaſe the number of 
ſouls dependent on agriculture ; all which 
effects are of the moſt important kind. Theſe 
conſequences will plainly appear if we attend 
a moment to the progreſs of product. 

The farmers receive, in the firſt place, the 
total of this amount: Out of it they diſpenſe 
income to the other claſſes ; in rent to the 
landlords; in the amount of labour to the 
induſtrious poor; in rates to the non- induſ- 
trious poor; and in tythes to the clergy. 
Their other expences, in various inſtances, 


maintain many other ranks of people; and 
the 
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the ſurplus remains for their own profit ; not 
to lay up as ſavings, but to maintain them- 
ſelves and families in neceſſaries and ſuper- 
fluities; that is, chiefly in the conſumption 
of manufactures. 

We have found the total of product to be 
better than eighty-three millions: now ſup- 
poſe it ſhould, by an increaſe of good huſ- 
bandry, be carried to an hundred millions, 
or any other ſuppoſed amount; in what 
manner would this increaſe act upon theſe 
various ranks of people? It would not, (as 
ſome writers have imagined,) center only in 
the farmers profit, although ſuch a circum- 
ſtance would be the moſt favourable to the 
State. The clergy would at once come in 
for their ſhare of the increaſe; the landlords 
would do the fame in a riſe of rent; for high 
profits of agriculture, in this reſpect, is but 
another word for competition for farms. The 
very term, increaſe of product, in ſome mea- 
ſure implies an increaſe of labour ; that is, 
of income to the induſtrious poor : So that 
all ranks come in with the farmer for their 
ſhare of an increaſe of product. His profit 
is, doubtleſs, increaſed ; but is not that, at 
the ſame time, increaſing the income of all 
thoſe .a2nufatturers among whom he neceſ- 
ſarily e xpends his ſurplus ? 

The greater the farmers profit, the more 
the State is benefited, and without conſi- 

dering 
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dering either landlords or clergy. Which 


of theſe three ranks of people expend their 
income moſt to the public good? 


Thoſe expences which are productive of 


riches, are, of all others, the moſt benefi- 


cial: Such are the additions which people, 


in any kind of trade or buſineſs, make to 
that buſineſs ; or the expenditure of money 
in improving eſtates, Sc. Now, upon an 
average of farmers and landlords (for the 
clergy, in this view, are out of the queſtion,) 
the former claſs undoubtedly expends a 
much greater proportion of additional in- 
come in the improvement of culture, the 
increaſing of cattle, &c. Sc. than land- 
lords in the improvement of eſtates. And 
this ſuperiority is fo great, that it is 
almoſt beyond the power of calculation. 
It would be very extraordinary if it was 
otherwiſe. Landlords are engaged in no 
buſineſs, or purſuit, which gives them an 
idea. of a profitable expenditure of their 
money; and this circumſtance is the molt 
unfortunate that can befal any ſett of people. 

The eſtates of ſome are fully improved; 

and many that poſſeſs waſte lands, or ſoils 


in indifferent order, from cuſtom, inatten- 


tion, and want of ſpirit, never think of 


employing any additions that may be made 
to their income in ſuch works. On the 
contrary, farmers are conſtantly engaged in 

Vor, IV. B b a pro- 


1 
a profitable trade; every day ſhews them 


| ſome improvement that would repay the 


expence with good intereſt, beſides that 
univerſal, though unſeen one, of a general 
improved culture, from money being al- 
ways 1n the cultivator's pocket. 

But exppnces admit of another view: 
The conſumption of Br:7;/þ manufactures 
is the conſumption of national induſtry, 
and much more beneficial than conſuming 
the induſtry of, that is, maintaining indu- 
ſtrious Frenchmen and Italians, Make an 
addition to a landlord's income, and it will 
be ſpent in an enlargement of his former 
expences ; he will drink ſo much more 
Burgunay and Claret, and import the more 
filk, velvet, and ſpices. The farmer's pa- 
rallel expences are very different; they 
ſcarcely, in any inſtance, riſe 8 the 
manufactures and products of his own 
country: and where he does excced, as in 
tea and ſugar, Sc. the exceſs bears no 
proportion to the claſs of landlords. 

But 0 theſe particulars were not, in the 
detail, ſufficient to prove the ſuperiority, 
yet the Engle point ot the one claſs being 
idle, and the other induſtrious, ſhould be 
alone decitive. An addition of income had 
certainly better be thrown into the latter 
than the former. And thus much in an- 

ſwer 
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ſwer to thoſe who complain of the profit of 
huſbandry. 

But whether the profit was peculiar to 
one or another party, ſtill the general be- 
nefit to the ſtate is indiſputable. Increaſin 
products is increaſing the rental of the foil, 
the value of it, the general income of all 
ranks, and the number of the people. 

But when we ſpeak of the good of the 


ſlate, it is neceſſary to be underſtood with 


ſome degree of preciſion. In this age it is 
not ſufficient for the individuals of a nation 
to be-well fed, and well cloathed ; to live 
in good houſes, well furniſhed ; and, in a 
word, to be eaſy and happy : There is an 
aggregate intereſt which muſt alſo be at- 
tended to, which conſiſts of two kinds, 
firſt, the ſupport of internal government 
and national works; and ſecondly, the 
power of the nation relative to her neigh- 
bours ; that is, the poſſeſſion of ſuch a de- 
gree of power as may ſecure her indepen- 
dency in any wars which ambition or acci- 
dent may kindle. 

Without numerous preparatory explana- 
tions, we muſt come to the point: Theſe 
aggregate intereſts, in the preſent enquiry, 
are but other names for the public reve- 
nue ; it is that which ſets in motion the 
whole machine of government. Thus, 
the general wealth of the kingdom mult 

B b 2 not 


and affluence of individuals, but alſo for 
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not only be ſufficient for the private eaſe 


the levying all thoſe taxes which form the 
public revenue. | 

Both public and private wealth can ariſe 
only from three ſources, agriculture, ma- 
nufaFtures, and commerce. Hence the con- 
nection and importance of the preſent re- 
flections muſt be ſufficiently . manifeſt, 
Agriculture much exceeds both the others; 
it is even the foundation of their principal 
branches. 

In this view appears the vaſt importance 
to the State, of carrying the products of the 
earth to the higheſt pitch of which they 
are capable. Raiſing them, as I before 
obſerved, is increaſing general wealth, and 
raiſing the income of all the ranks of the 
people ; the public ſtock is therefore aug- 
mented; and as taxes are moſtly laid on 
conſumption, or poſſeſſion, (principally the 
former,) an increaſe of riches and income 
infallibly increaſes taxes; ſince, perhaps, 
nine-tenths of income is, in ſome way or 
other, melted in the conſumption of taxed 
commodities. 

But that this point of raiſing products 
may be comprehended the clearer, I ſhall 
ſhew, that improvements, ſmall when ſe- 


parately conſidered, would be attended 
with 
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with great effects upon the aggregate a- 


mount of all. 


Suppoſe the product per) 
acre of wheat and rye 
was raiſed four buſhels, þ 
it would add to the ge- 
neral product of the foil} 


Suppoſe that of barley and} 
oats received the ſame } 
increaſe, it would be 


The ſame addition to — 
and beans would be 


20 5. per acre value of tur-) 
neps and clover, would 
be a riſe very eaſily ef- 
fected by good huſ- 
bandry; the amount | 
would be 


If the preſent unprofitable | 
management of cows is 
conſidered, reſpecting 
their winter food, and 
the ſwine dependant ; | 
we may fafely venture to 
calculate the loſs at 40s. 
a cow; a better conduct 
would conſequently riſe 


to that increaſe of pro- 
duct, or 


—_ 


— 


— 
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L. 2,912,718 


2,069,193 


1,37 5468 


2,28 5,709 


2,67 52952 


C. 11,339,040 
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1 ſhall ſuppoſe, what 
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The breed of ſheep, found? 


to be ſo very bad in ma- 
ny places as to reduce 
the average profit to 105. 


ny places not peculiar in 
ſoil, Sc. it amounted to 
much more than double, 


a head; though in ma- | 
* 


might eaſily be effected, 
an increaſe of 75. 6d. 


—— 


Or * 


of ſwine is, in general, 
ſo execrable, that to ſup- 
poſe the profit increaſed 
one half, is a very mo- 
derate idea, or 


The whole management] 


J 
It was, I apprehend, clear-) 
ly proved, that the num- | 
ber of horſes was more! 


than double the re K- 


ſite ſtrength; but I ſhall } 


ſuppoſe it only double ; 


"—_— 


that evil remedied, 


would make an addition [ 


"_- 


<4 _ 


of 5 


L. 11,339,040 


10,871,055 | 


1,254,352 


35902, 430 


oO 
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Now theſe improvements do not include 

near the whole circle of the farmer's buſi- 
nels ; there are many other crops and points 
of management; and the principal part of 
that of half the kingdom, v7z. graſs lands, 
remain; a very little improvement in theſe, 
would raiſe this ſum to much above thirty 
millions per annum; a noble increaſe of 
product, and which would be attended with 
conſequences of the moſt important kind to 
every part of the nation. 

But there is another amazing field of im- 
provement, which demands attention in the 
ſtrongeſt manner imaginable : It is the 
bringing into culture the vaſt tracks of waſte 
lands that diſgrace ſo many counties in this 
kingdom. I have, in divers parts of the 
preceding tour, given minutes of ſeveral 
improvements of moors, (the worſt fort of 
all waſtes,) which prove, in the cleareſt 
manner, the great profit ariſing from ſuch 
undertakings, amounting from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. on all the money laid out: 
It would lead me into too extenſive a field 
for the preſent work, to calculate the addi- 
tions to general product, that might, in this 
manner, be made; but they undoubtedly 
amount to many millions annually. 

We ſhould here remark, as we pals, that 
if increaſing the product of the foil is a bu- 
ſineſs of ſuch uncommon contequence, it is 
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worth ſome enquiry to diſcover the means of 
doing it: But ſuch an important part of the 
domeſtic ceconomy of a great nation re- 
quires a more minute attention than the 
compaſs of theſe papers will allow me. 
However, I ſhall mention one or two par- 
ticulars, which are peculiarly connected 
with the minutes of this journey. 

The proper rank of people to be addreſſed 
on ſuch a ſubject is the landlords : It is they 
alone who can effect improvements; and 
one method I ſhall venture to recommend, 
is that of RAISING RENTS. 

I have more than once heard ſome of the 
nobility and gentry, of great landed property, 
ſpeak with pleaſure of their rents not having 
been raiſed for many years; conſidering it 
as a point of their magnificence to live in 
the midſt of tenants who are ſo greatly 
favoured. 'There cannot be an idea more 
pernicious to the public good. I know not 
an inſtance of rent being very low, and huſ- 
bandry at the ſame time being good. 
Wherever ſuch inſtances are to be found, 
we may be certain the farmer, in ſome way 
or other, pays a real rent, though not a no- 
minal one; in marling, incloſing, or ſome 
expenſive improvement. But innumerable 


are the inſtances of farmers living wretch- 


edly, and even breaking, on farms at very 


low rents; and ſucceeded by others on the 
{ame 
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ſame land at very high ones, who make 
fortunes. If land zs cheap, it will be Held 
cheap. I have no doubt but if the beſt clay 
land in England was any where to be had 
at 6d. an acre in large quantities, but the 
culture of it would fo much degenerate, as 
to be inferior to the pooreſt ſoils Jet at 
their value. We actually ſee this to be the 
fact wherever lands are to be had much un- 
der their value; for I have univerſally obſerv- 


ed, that particular farms, which I have, in 


my journey, remarked to be moſt wretchedly 
managed, have, on enquiry, been found to be 
much under let; and I have often heard the 
ſame obſervation made by many gentlemen 
particularly attentive to theſe matters. But 
it is rare to ſee land very high let, badly 
cultivated ; indeed, the very circumſtance of 
high rent is a cauſe of good huſbandry ; for 
without it the farmer muſt be ruined. They 
are very ſenſible, that when a great rent is 
paid, they mult either gain good crops, or 
ſtarve; and this general idea 1s fo ſtrong, 
as to make them uncommonly induſtrious ; 


and to exert all their abilities in cultivating 


their farms in a maſterly manner. When 
you ſee a man with three or four hundred 
pounds a year, with not more than as many 
acres for it; you may lay it down as a maxim, 
previous to walking over his farm, that 1t 1s 
well cultivated; that the arable lands are 
tolerably 
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tolerably clean, well manured, drained, and 
yielding good crops; that the graſs is well 
ſtocked with a good breed of cattle, and 
none of it over-run with rubbiſh. When 
men pay dearly for their farms, they leatn to 
value land, and let none of it be loſt. On 


' the contrary, view the fame land let much 


under the value, and twenty to one but the 
proſpect is, in every reſpect, the reverſe. 
One material point in ſuch arrangement, is 
the ſum of money vied to ſtock farms; when 
the land is cheap, the farmer takes as much 
as he can poſſibly compaſs, and neceilarily 
overtrades himſelf; but when it is very dear, 
he confines himſelf to a ſmaller quantity; 
knowing the price he has to pay for it, he 
is fearful of having too great a ſum go in 
rent; the conſequence of which is, he is 
always maiter of his farm, and cultivates it 
the better : but he who takes as much land 

as poſſible, is lure to treat it like a floven. 
What is the reaſon that we ſee, in many 
of the moors in the north of Eng/and, fo 
many great tracks of land lying abſolutely 
waſte, that are as well worth ten or fifteen 
ſhillings an acre, as one ſhilling is worth 
another? This reſults merely from its being 
in ſuch plenty. It not an acre could be had 
under ten ſhillings, I have no doubt but 
amazing improvements would be the con— 
ſcqucnce. Vie tec in Northumberland moor 
farms 
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farms of many thouſand acres, the moor 

parts of which do not let for above a ſhil- 

ling an acre ; the farmers have ſuch quan- 

tities of it, that they think it only worth 

taking a ſlovenly crop or two, and then let 

it graſs itſelf; and without ever incloſing it. 

Can any one ſuppoſe this could ever be the 
caſe with land at ten ſhillings an acre? 

And yet it is an abſolute fact, that moſt of 
theſe moors would pay admirable intereſt 
for a good and rational improvement, how- 
ever poor a one they may yield for the pre- 
ſent miſerable mode of tilling. Soils that 
require a thorough improvement from the 
very incloſure, muſt have large ſums of 
money appropriated to them ; but the mis- 
fortune of the preſent management is, that 
the land, from its plentifulneſs, is held in ſo 
little eſtimation, that no farmer will think 
for a moment of employing large ſums about 
it, unleſs he graſps at a whole county, and 
leaves it as wild as he found it. 

For theſe reaſons, no conduct can be ſo 
extremely prejudicial to the general in- 
tereſts of agriculture, as the ſuffering farms 
ever to remain underlet. No landlord ſhould 
entertain ſuch falſe ideas of magnificence, 
as to wound the very vitals of his country, 
in order to raiſe a miſtaken reputation of 
grandeur : Far from reflecting credit, it is 


undoubtedly a diſgrace. True ſplendor, is 
to 
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to ſurround a manſion with an accurate and 
maſterly cultivation. Were I poſſeſſed of a 
contiguous ten thouſand a year, I would 
chuſe to have my territory, and the approach 
to my dwelling, marked by the excellency 
of my tenants huſbandry; I would have my 
farms diſtinguiſhed from my neighbours, by 
their ſuperior products; I ſhould chuſe to be 
able to boaſt, that an hundred acres of my 
foil were of more benefit to my country, 
than the ſame quantity of another's land: 
But moſt aſſuredly this would not be by 
leaving my farms at the old rent, but by raiſ- 
ing them to their real value. He who boaſts 
of his cheap tenures, boaſts of living in 
the midſt of flovens, inſtead of ſpirited 
farmers. For the truth of theſe ſenti- 
ments, I appeal to the experience of all thoſe 
among the nobility and gentry, who have 
conſiderably raiſed their rents, whether the 
culture of their eſtates has not been much 
improved fince their raiſing them. I muſt 
therefore be allowed to conſider it as a 
maxim, that the firſt ſtep to increaſing the 
products of the ſoil, and conſequently the 
general income, from which ſo many uſeful 
effects reſult, is to raiſe the rents of the king- 
dom to the real value of the land; which 
would be to raiſe nine-tenths of England. 
As to other means of improvement, the 
bounds of this letter will not allow me to 

examine 
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examine them; but much might be done by 
proper encouragements; by judicious leales ; 
by tranſplantation of farmers and labourers ; 
and, above all, by the government always 
keeping the products of the ſoil at an high 
price; which is done chiefly by a regular 
exportation ; and a bounty at certain prices. 

We have found, that part of the products 
of the ſoil dependant on huſbandry, exclu- 
five of woods, timber, parks, mines, fiſheries, 
Sc. to amount to above eg t ee millions 
per annum ; and with a few improvements, 
of a moſt eaſy nature, and extremely evident, 
might be augmented Firty millions more, 
excluſive of any augmentation from breaking 
up waſte lands. Now the great importance 
of knowing the amount and nature of the 
general products of the foil, lies in its rela- 
tion to ſupporting a ſhare of the public re- 
venue. It is always of uſe to know in what 
degree a nation is flourithing or declining, 
which can only be done by diſcovering the 
proportion between the wants of the go- 
vernment and the ability of the nation to 
ſupport them. 

It has been of late the faſhion among ſome 
of the numerous drv:/ons, I cannot call them 
Parties, into which public men have ar- 
ranged theinſelves, to repreſent this country 
in a moſt deplorable ſituation; as over- 


whelmed with debts and expences, and un- 
able 
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able to ſupport the additions to them, which 
future events may render neceſſary. I am 
very far from pretending to be a politi- 
cian, but T think it may be of ſome uſe to 
examine if the rural part of political œco- 
nomy carries any appearance of ſuch a de- 
cay, and unhappy ſituation. 

The whole amount of the taxes paid by 
Great Britain (including Wales) amounts, 
according to the lateſt accounts, to ten mil- 
lions; and if the charge of collecting is 
reckoned, at an average, at fix per cent. the 
total will be about 10,600,000/. Suppoling 
England pays of this 8,000,000/. this ſum 


is but thirteen per cent. upon the fifty four 


millions, the income of landlords, tenants, 
the clergy, and that part of the poor main- 
tained by agriculture. 

Iwill not aſſert that income ought to be 
taxed thirteen per cent. but I may venture 
to conclude, that this kingdom, in poſſeſſion 
of ſuch amazing branches of income, un- 
connected with the preſent enquiry, cannot 
be in any deſperate ſituation, while the 
taxes exceed not thirteen per cent. of part of 
the income of agriculture alone. 

The eighty three millions, the product of 
the huſbandry (except as. before excepted) 
we found to be expended as under : 

Rent, — 3 - 16,000,000 
Tythe and rates - 06,566,666. 
Labour, 
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Labour, — — — 14,590,947 
Draught cattle, — 7.804. 800 
Wear and tear, and repairs, 8, 473.848 
Seed — - - 4,87 5, 308 
Intereſt of money, = 4,4.00,009 
Profit of huſbandry, = *p8:047,091 
Suppole the taxes paid by 3 

al England to = far 5,920,000 


— — ———- — 


Income of the ſoil, ana 3 
ſive of manufactures, ness 


Deduct the taxes, — 8, ooo, ooo 


——— — — 


2,000,000 


I have given this table, under the ſup- 
poſition of the ſoil alone paying all taxes. 
It is thirteen per cent. But if woods, tim- 
ber, parks, fitheries, and particularly mines 
were added, the fixty millions wou'd be 
vaſtly increaſed, and the taxes conſequently 
amount to much lels per cent. 

Viewing the taxes as a part of the expen- 
diture of the foil, the tollowing circum- 
ſtances ſhould be kept in mind. 


The amount of product, as I before ob- 


ſerved, is expended in two ways, which 
may be called productive and barren ex- 


71— 


* Theſe articles do not come to juſt the amount, be- 
eauſe | called tie Lypenditure 05,000,000, 


The 


* 
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The firſt include all ſuch as, in circula- 
tion, form new incomes; theſe are the rent, 
rates, tythe, labour; that part of wear and 
tear that conſiſts in the workmanſhip of 
artiſans; intereſt of money; and taxes; 
and the remainder, or farmer's profit. Taxes 
rank with theſe, becauſe they form the in- 
come of thoſe into whoſe pockets government 
makes them flow. 

Barren expences, are ſuch as produce no 
freſh incomes; ſuch as the maintenance of 
horſes; ſeed; and that part of wear and 
rear which is the purchaſe of rough materials. 

And further; the expenditure of the 
productive diviſion is to be divided in the 
ſame manner. Thus; a landlord receives 
10,000/. rent; he lays it out in rich fur- 
niture; fine cloaths; ſhowy equipages ; 
wines; brandy; tea; ſugar; ſpices ; horſes; 
Sc. Now the furniture, cloaths, and equi- 
pages are productive expences, becaule the 
principal part of their value forms freſh in- 
come ; but all the other articles are barren, 
bee the value either conſiſts not in la- 
bour, or in that of foreigners. 

The ſame diviſion is to be made in the 
expenditure of all the other branches of in- 
come. Taxes are to be divided in the ſame 
manner. The civil liſt; the pay of the 
army and navy; the building of ſhips; hoſ- 
pitals and bridges; the charges of ng: 

the 
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the intereſt of debts at home; are all pro- 
ductive articles, forming income: But a 
ſubſidy paid to a foreign power; the main- 
tenance and pay of armies abroad; the in- 
tereſt of debts paid to foreigners ; theſe are 
all barren. 

Now in the above view of the whole ex- 
penditure; and in that of it ſubdivided; it 
15 extremely evident, that the aggregate in- 
tereſt of the State receives no miſchief from 
the productive expences, provided they do 
not deſtroy induſtry. Thus, a landlord's 
railing his rents, we have ſhewn to be bene- 
ficial ; but if he raiſes them ſo enormouſly 
that no farmer can hire of him, then his 
eſtate becomes waſte, and the nation is in- 
jured. It would be the ſame with tythes, 
were they levied in a proper manner ; but 
being multipliable on induſtry, they are per- 
nicious. The poor rates are a productive 
expence; but injurious, in encouraging idle- 
neſs. The intereſt of money is nothing but 
a change of income. Taxes, if expended 
productively, are the ſame ; they are collect- 
ed from all the other heads; ſome of them 
are the poorer; but then the people, to 
whom they are paid, are the richer; and as 
long as the income exiſts, it matters not to 
the State whether it is in one hand or in 
another, as the induſtrious will neceſſarily 
poſſeſs the greateſt ſhare. 

Vor. IV. Cc Thoſe 
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Thoſe who aſſert that this kingdom is 
ruined by taxes, ſeem not to underſtand the 
nature of taxes. Suppoſe eight millions 
paid by ſixty millions of income; are we to 
ſuppoſe that the body of the people are 
poorer by eight millions? Are we even to 
ſuppoſe that the poſſeſſors of the ſixty mil- 
lions of income are poorer by the whole a- 
mount? Certainly not. Theſe eight mil- 
lions create an income for King ; ſoldiers ; 
ſailors ; ſhip-builders ; tax-gatherers ; ſtock- 
holders, Cc. This body, in a political view, 
carry the ſame appearance as the poſſeſſors 
of the ſixty millions from whom their in- 
come is taken. It only divides that ſum a- 
mong a greater number of people; the whole 
remains income as before, only it is poſſeſſed 
by 4, B, and C, inſtead of A and B; 
and C, with his new created income, 
conſumes as great a proportion of taxed 
commodities as A and B; and conſe- 
quently immediately bears his ſhare of 
all future taxes. But this ſhews the great 
conſequence of ſpending the amount of 
taxes at home. All that are paid to foreign- 
ers, ſuch as ſubſidies and intereſt of debts, 

Fc. bear no ſhare in future levies. 
While taxes are principally laid on con- 
ſumption, as they are in Britain, and con— 
ſequently not burthenſome to induſtry, it is 
impoſſible to conjecture to what amount they 
may 
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may be carried; always ſuppoſing them ex- 
pended at home. But as to the abſurdity of 
expecting ruin from them; or that we ſhall 
not be able to ſupport our government with 
that vigour which future exigencies may re- 
quire, on account of our heavy taxes, appear 
to be groundleſs apprehenſions. 

But here I am aſked, if the miſery under 
which huſbandry groans in France, and ſome 
other countries, looks like any ſuch inno- 
cence in taxes? I anſwer, that Great Bri- 
tain, by the beſt accounts we have, is higher 
taxed than France; and Holland higher than 
either. It is not taxes that oppreſs France 
but arbitrary power; which deſtroys induſ- 
try, from inſecurity of poſſeſſion; and by 
unequal and irregalar taxes. The fai/le in 
France raiſes about two millions ſterling : 
It is not the payment of that ſum which 
burthens ſo great a kingdom; but the man- 
ner in which it is raiſed. A tax multiplia- 
ble on live ſtock and improvements that 

| raiſes a million, is more burthenſome than 
others on conſumption that raiſe fix times 
the ſum. The taxes paid by Holland are 
immenſe, yet the Dutch are a rich and 
flouriſhing people. 

In the above table we find, that the tythes 
of England amount to above 5,500,000& 
This is the great burthen that keeps down 
the products of the foil; that checks im- 


G provement; 
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ent; and that cauſes the languor in 
agriculture, Wherever it is found. The total 
of products had much better pay twelve mil- 
lions to the government by taxes on con- 
ſumption, than five to the clergy in tythes. 
— This tax is the taille of England. 

The article draught cattle amounts to near 
eight millions; that is, it is equal to the 
aggregate of Engliſb taxes. This being an 
abſolute barren expence is, no compariſon 
more burthenſome than the taxes which are 
a productive expence. The reader will ex- 
cuſe my ſuppoling all taxes paid by the foil 
alone. 

But the burthen of taxes, ſay others, does 
not lie upon our trade and manufactures only 
to their own amount. The evil extends to 
the advances made by every hand that pays 
2 tax, until the accumulated weight of all 
falls upon the conſumer. But what then ? 
This addition to taxes is not the annihila- 
tion of ſo much income; it is rather a crea- 
tion of new: It takes money out of the 
kets of conſumers. But what is done 
with it? Why, it is put into the purſes of 
the induſtrious, who will create freſh in- 
come with it. Where is the harm of this? 
Too much cannot flow into thoſe coffers 
that are emptied for the advancement and 
increaſe of induſtry. 


I have 
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I have proved, that if the number of 
draught cattle was no greater than neceſſary, 
it would be an addition to product of very 
near four millions; or one half of the a- 
mount of taxes. 

Improving the breed of ſheep, in a mo- 
derate degree, would be attended with an 
addition of above ten millions; and yet we 
are told that this nation is half ruined by 
the weight of taxes. 

Theſe, and a few other improvements, 
none extravagant or improbable, and exclu- 
five of the cultivation of waſte lands, would 
yield an addition to product of ThiRTY 
MILLIONS. If tythes were rendered a per- 
manent tax, it would add five more, at the 
loweſt poſſible computation, With ſuch an 
improveable eftate we are taught to tremble 
at eight millions in taxes * 

But let us, for a moment, enlarge the 
ſphere of our diſcourſe, and take a tranfient 
view of the whole kingdom. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The income we have from } 


products ſpecified amount? 60,000,000 
to 
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* Creating a new income, is enabling the nation to 
pay nearly the total of the addition, in taxes: As ex- 
travagant as the att would be, yet the ability is the 
lame, and undoubted, 
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Suppole woods, timber, 


inland fiſheries, parks, 6 
mines of all torts, yield | „ooo, oo 
a product ot 1 

66,000,000 


MANUFACTURES. 


Theaverage of five 1 
now before me, makes 
the value of the labour } /. 7, ooo, ooo 
added to our wool to a- [ 
mount to 

The labour beſtowed 4 
leather, excluſive. of the 
conſumption in the arti- 
cle wear and tear in huſ- 5 
bandry, conſiſting of 
ſhoes, breeches, coaches, 
chairs, harneſs, Sc. &c. 
Sc. Suppoſe 

The manufactures of lead, 
tin, iron, copper, &c. | 
is one of the firſt, if not 
the greateſt in the king- 
dom. Suppole the mo 
18 

Flax and hemp, glaſs, ba- 
per, and porcelaine. Sup-} 2,000,000 
pole 3 


4,000,000 


6,000,000 


Silk 


1 
Silk and cotton muſt be oy 


ſiderably more than I 409000 


4. 20, $00,000 


Beſides. theſe articles, there 
are all the earnings of the | 
whole body of artiſans 
that are ſcattered, (ex- 
cept in the hard-ware 
way,) ſuch as carpenters, 
maſons, cabinet-makers, 
upholſterers, glaziers, 
Sc. with an infinite 
number of ſhopkeepers : 
The whole aggregate of 
labour, excluſive of the 
preceding manufacturers, 
muſt be prodigiouſly 
great: However, that we 
may not exaggerate, let 
us ſuppoſe it, including all 
trades, not before ſpeci- 
fied, at 


L. 6,500,000 


27,000,000 


COMMERCE. 


The amount of the income) 
ariſing from commerce, 
can only be conjectured : 
But when we conſider 
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that it includes that, not 
only of the merchants, 
but alſo of all the nume- 
rous bodies employed by 
them, ſuch as ſailors, 
ſhip-builders, boatmen, 
writers, porters, ſervants, 
with a vaſt number of 
& cetera's, it muſt cer- 
tainly be very conſidera- 


— 


— 


ble, ſuppoſe J 
The public revenue, ex- 


| 


> £- 10,000,000 


7 


cluſive of the mer | 9,000,000 


paid to foreigners 


The intereſt of the ſavings 


in agriculture, manufac- 
tiires, and commerce, 
excluſive of the public 
funds, which are included 
in the laſt article; and 
the ſums borrowed by 
farmers; ſuch as mortga- 
es, bond-debts, &c. &c. 


c. Suppoſe : 
Law, phyſic, the fine arts, 


literature, &c. &c. can- 


leſs than 


not create an income of { 


| 


5,000,000 


RECA- 
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RECAPITULATION. 
The foil, - - - - - 66,000,000 
Manufactures, - - - - 27,000,000 
Commerce,. - - 10,000,000 
Publick revenue, - - - 9gz,000,000 
Sums at intereſt, - = < 5,000,000 
Law, phyſic, GW. - $5,000,000 


— D‚— A— — — 


Total income of England, 122, ooo, ooo 


Now the moſt inattentive eye muſt be 
able, at the ſlighteſt glance, to {pecify 
abundance of various kinds of income 
omitted in this table ; but I by no means 
aim at an Accuracy in a matter that requires 
it not: All I would endeavour to ſhow, is, 
that the income of the whole people is a 
very great ſum, compared to all public 
wants! and that it, in all probability, 
amounts to conſiderably more than an hun- 
dred millions. 

Now can any one with reaſon aſſert, that 
this income is too ſmall for the levy of ſuch 
taxes as may be requiſite for the public ſer- 
vice? Is there any reaſon for the melan- 
choly repreſentations of this kingdom, 
which we have heard and read of late ? 
Have we reaſon to dread a juſt naval war 
with any of the potentates of the world ? 
Does this ſhort and unexaggerated picture 
tell us, that we ſhould fubmit to injury 
and contempt, rather than engage in mea- 

ſures 
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ſures for which we canngt find the ſup- 
lies? 
; But it is ſaid, that all theſe are ideas, 
viſions, figures, calculations; not facts. It 
is true, in this general view I have dealt in 
ſuppoſitions, but I draw them from clear 
and indiiputable facts: I may have erred in 
many particulars, but the probable errors 
are not on the exaggerated fide ; all theſe 
incomes undoubtedly exiſt, and muſt a- 
mount to vaſt ſums, though not preciſely 
thoſe which I have minuted : However, 
the moſt common obſervation confirms the 
general truth of theſe calculations. Throw 
your eye around the ſphere of agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, and general ex- 
pence ; Does not the view preſent the pic- 
ture of a rich and flouriſhing ſtate? Does 
not each claſs of the people find money for 
all purpoſes ? Are not the amazing expences 
of the age common topics of converſation ? 
And certainly expence does not exiſt with- 
out income. View the improvements of 


huſbandry every where carried on: See the 


buildings, the palaces I might ſay, erected 
in almoſt every village of the kingdom : 
Who wants money when a park is to be 
ornamented, temples to be raiſed, or val- 
leys floated with water ? View the naviga- 
tions, the roads, the harbours, and all 
other public works: Take notice of the 
| ſpirit 
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fpirit with which manufactures are carried 
on. What part of the commerce of this 
kingdom feels a languor that ſpeaks a ge- 
neral decay? Move your eye on which fide 
you will, you behold nothing but great 
riches, and yet greater reſources. To what 
corner we mult fly to ſeek the ſigns of a 
declining ſtate, I know not. In every part 
where I have been, I have ſeen none but 
the ſtrongeſt marks of a rich, a happy, and 
a-flouriſhing people. If ſuch an united ef- 
fect does not tend powerfully to confirm 
the truth and moderation of the preceding 
eſtimates, I know nothing that can. Norlet 
it be forgotten, that out of three kingdoms 
and a conſiderable principality, I have con- 
fined myſelf to England alone. 

It is true, clouds will ſometimes obſcure 
the brighteſt hemiſphere : Government, in 
a free country, cannot be without its diffi- 
culties: Money will- be wanting, when 
millions might be had: We muſt ſome- 
times hear of taxes on plate and chip-hats. 

Nor muſt we be ſurprized when we are, 
with much gravity, informed, that we are 
to become tributary to France; that ano- 
ther war will be our ruin ; that ſupplies 
can never be raiſed; that men will not be 
found ; and that debts and taxes are our 
ruin. All this is but a repetition of what 
we have heard theſe fourſcore years. What 

2 Cons 


L 
a conſtitution muſt this ſtate have, to belye 
the predictions of ſo many phyſicians, for 
fo many years! 

Many very ſenſible and uncontroverted 
reaſonings, as well as facts, have been uſed 
in declamations againſt debts and taxes; 
but viſionary ideas of a perfect conduct are 
not the enquiry, unleſs it is proved that 
our enemies in Europe are happy in the 
practice of ſuch a conduct: For when we 
are told that our debts and taxcs are to en- 
ſlave us to France, it ſeems to be forgotten 
that our neighbour has her debts and taxes 
as well as ourſelves, and is yet more op- 
prefled by them. 

When we are told, that it would be im- 
poſſible to find men or money for another 
war, it reminds me of the ſtate of Britain 
in 1749. Had any man, at the termina- 
tion of that war, predicted that another 
would enſue in five years, in which this 
country would expend above an hundred 
millions, add ſeventy-five millions to her 
debt, and keep, for ſeveral years, above 
four hundred thouſand men 1n pay ; that 
ſhe would do all this, and increaſe, during 
the whole period, in income, power, and 
wealth, and remain at the concluſion of it 
in a moſt flourithing fituation ; had any 
man, I ſay, dared to conceive ſuch an idea, 

would 


1 
would he not have been treated as a fool or 
a mad-man ? 

The reſources of fo free, rich, and in- 
duſtrious a nation, are ſo amazingly great, 
that I think there is no reaſon to apprehend 
any future adminiſtration, poſſeſſing the 
affection and confidence of the people, be- 
ing at a loſs for a future hundred millions, 
or for armies and navies of an hundred 
thouſand ſtrong in every quarter of the 
globe. 

But government certainly ſhould not 
truſt to chance in matters of ſuch great im- 
port: Domeſtic improvement ſhould en- 
large our reſources : I have before proved, 
that ſome points, of no difficulty to effect, 
would add an income to the ſoil of thirty 
millions a year. A million a year expended 
in the improvement of waſte land, during 
the continuance of this peace, would more 
than compenſate an expence of ten per an- 
aum in a future war, provided they were 
not expended among foreigners. In anſwer 
to ſuch propoſals, we are told of the ne- 
ceſſity of; public economy : But I will ven- 
ture to aſſert, that there is not ſo great a 
curſe to the nation as this boaſted economy. 
I ſuppoſe it is this paltry economy that 
prevents us from ſeeing among the ſup- 
plies, For the improvement of waste lands, 
loo, ooo]. 

Would 
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Would it be a breach of œconomy in 
our miniſters to direct a vote of that nature 
every year, beginning with ro, ooo /. and 
riſing according to the ſucceſs ; the rental 
of the improved land to -be paid into the 
treaſury, and remain at the diſpoſition of 
parliament. I ſhall ſome time or other 
enlarge upon this idea. It might perhaps 
be executed without the complication or 
expence of a board of agriculture. 

The greateſt diſgrace to a kingdom, ſo 
truly flouriſhing, is the exiſtence of fo 
much waſte land : I moſt fincerely wiſh to 
ſee a fund of money raiſed for the improve- 
ment of it: I would undertake to ſketch a 
plan that ſhould not eaſily fail of moſt be- 
neficial effects, and give my weak afliſtance 
in the execution of any part of it. If a 
ſubje& ſo very obſcure as I am, might 
venture to ſuggeſt an idea to his Sove- 
reign, I ſhould think the improvement of 
the uncultivated crown lands an object 
highly worthy of his Majeſty's royal atten- 
tion. | 

Enfield Chace is fo often the object of my 
view, that it would be ſurpriſing if I had 
not refleted on the improvement of it. 
A very light ſketch is ſufficient to point 
out the, expediency of improving ſuch 
waſtes. 3 
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The incloſure of a ſquare mile) 
of 640 acres, (as in Plate iv. 
Fig. 1. Vol. II.) contains 
eight miles of hedging, or 
4733 perches, which I cal- 4 334 
culate as follows, Ditch 15. 


6d. Quick 6d. Dead-hedge, | 


Is. In all, 3s. 3 
Ten gates, — 20 
Buildings. e — 4 200 
Barn, 150 
Stabe 80 
Cow-houſe - = - 50 
Hog- ſtie s 50 
Grainery, = ——_ 50 
Sundry pailing, Ge. = =- 30 
710 
1114 
Intereſt of that ſum at four pr 
cent. F ; he 44 


Permanent rent to be paid his 0 
160 
Majeſty, 5s. per acre, 


20 
Tythe free, this land would, 9 
in ſuch excellent order, both 
with reſpect to the ſoil, 
buildings and incloſure, let > 572 

readily for 20s. an acre; (I 
would give that rent myſelf;) 


however, I ſhall ſuppole only 
185. 


Deduct 


= 
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Deduct as above, — - 204 


Clear profit, being 33 per cent.) 
intereſt of capital, and rent} 368 


paid, J 
Suppoſe the chace contains ten thouſand 


acres, the clear profit on the improvement 
would, to his Majeſty, be 831 3/. per annum, 


intereſt of capital paid. 


When you come to apply figures to this, 
and proportion it to larger undertakings, it 
will appear that the improvement of waſte 
land (to whoever belonging) is an object 
highly worthy the attention of the legiſ- 
lature. 8 : 

I would undertake to realize this calcu- 
lation on any waſte land in England; and 
I hope one day to prove inconteſtibly, that 
the improvement of our waſtes would 
provide a fund ſufficient to pay off the 
national debt in a moderate number of 
years, or remain applicable to any purpoſe 
which the legiſlature thought more impor- 
tant. 

Two points remain to ſpeak to; firſt, it 
is aſſerted, by thoſe who would have us to 
believe the kingdom in a moſt deplorable 


ſituation, that thoſe very riches, boaſted of 


by others, with the numerous taxes that 
form the public revenue, raiſe the price of 
proviſions ſo greatly, that labour is conſe- 

quently 


of 00 
quently raiſed, to the decline of our manu- 
factures, and foreign commerce. 

A very few facts will ſuffice clearly to 
anſwer this common place objection. The 
price of proviſions zs not raiſed in any part 
of the kingdom, to an unreaſonable or dan- 
gerous height: This fact has been proved 
too clearly, in the preceding minutes, to ad- 
mit of a moment's doubt. The prices of 
all the neceſſaries of life throughout Eng- 
land ate moderate, and, in our deareſt times, 
have not equalled the common prices in the 
markets of Holland, the moſt commercial 
country in the world. I do not inſtance 
this as a proof of our flouriſhing ſituation, 
for reaſons too complicated to be mentioned 
here; I think it rather a proof, that inſtead 
of declining, we may hope yet to make 
great advances. 

In the next place I aſſert, upon the teſti- 
mony of ſome hundred facts contained in 
the preceding papers, that ſuppoſing this 
HIGH price of proviſions was true, yet that 
it proves nothing relative to the price of 
labour. In places where proviſions are very 
high, labour is uncommonly cheap: In 
others, where labour 1s extravagantly dear, 
proviſions are found to be very moderate. 
When I have ſuch clear and deciſive facts 
for my guide, I pay no regard to the com- 
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mon- place reaſonings of ſpeculative poli- 
ticians. 

But theſe writers tell us further, that the 
price of labour has riſen ſo high among our 
manufacturers, that foreigners beat us out 
of molt articles of trade, by under-ſelling us. 
This, by the way, is a mere aſſertion, but 
never proved : The intelligence I received, 
at our principal manufacturing towns, was 
directly contrary : All the maſter manufac- 
turers I talked with aſſured me, they under- 
told the French at every market they met ; 
this was particularly the caſe with thoſe at 
Mancheſter, and allo at Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, &c. &c. And, to recur from 
ſuch particular information to hiſtoric facts; 
Do we not know that the French, in thoſe 
trades in which they rival us, have done it 
merely by their intrigue, and family-alliances 
between crowned heads, and not by fairly 
under-ſelling us? This has been the caſe, 
in one inſtance, at Conſtantinople; and in 
the other, in Spain. But reaſon would 
ſurely tell us, that this muſt necęſſarily be 
the fact: Can it be ſuppoſed that a nation 
like the French, that have been driven arti- 
ficially to manufactures ; that are ſubject to 
arbitrary power; among whom trade and 
manufacture are a diſgrace; but never open 
to the ſame honour and conſequence as the 
nobleſſe; profeſſing the catholique n; 

an 
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and having been long an the decline in all 
points of manufacture, according to the beſt 
accounts among them : Is it conſiſtent with 
reaſon, that ſuch a people ſhould ever make 
the progreſs in manufactures that we have 
done: It is impoſſible: And the facts before 
advanced prove it. It 1s not the daily pay 
of a workman that is to be taken as a cri- 
terion, but the quantity of work performed 
in the ſame manner, for a given ſum of 
money: Half a crown a day may certainly 
be cheaper wages then one ſhilling. 

Secondly, it is aſſerted by theſe writers, 
who affect to run down our affairs, that, 
rich as we are, our population has ſuffered, 
that we have loſt a million agd half of peo- 
ple ſince the Revolution, and that we are at 
preſent declining in numbers. 

To enter into a partieular examination 
of theſe points, to anſwer the {ſpirit of the 
argument ſtep by ſtep, would exceed the 
bounds of this letter ; I ſhall therefore only 
venture a few remarks on the ſubject in 
general: If they are juſt, the ideas of theſe 
writers mult be falſe. ug 

I purpoſely omitted ſpeaking of popula- 
tion before; becauſe I conceived it to be 
only a ſecondary object, and dependent upon 
others. | | 

When we ſpeak of the intereſt of indi- 
viduals, the populouſneſs of a country has 
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nothing to do with the enquiry: A man 
and his family may be fed and cloathed as 
well, and live as happy, in a country that 
contains but five millions of inhabitants, as 
in one that contains twenty millions. The 
only reſpect in which great numbers of peo- 
ple are of conſequence, is relative to the 
collective intereſts ; thoſe of the State. 

All public works, and public employ- 
ments, require men for the execution; and 
population ſhould flouriſh ſufficiently for af- 
fording ſuch aſſiſtance, without injuring the 
economy of agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, or any uſeful profeſſion in the na- 
tion. I have before proved the nation to 
be in the poſſeſſion of a vaſt income, highly 
ſufficient for all demands, to poſſeſs a vigo- 
rous agriculture, flouriſhing manufactures, 
and an extended commerce, in a word, to 
be a great induſtrious country. Now I con- 
ceive that it is impoſhble to prove ſuch 
points without proportionably proving the 
kingdom to be a populous one. Riches and 
population, I apprehend, will eternally be 
found ſynonymous terms; for I have no 
conception of riches any where abounding, 
without numbers of people. 

It is certainly a fact, that men have never 
been wanting in this country when money 
was at command, either for foreign wars, 

or 
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or domeſtic improvement, nor do I remem- 
ber reading any ſac}: caſe in hiſtory. 

Some pohticians, from very fallacious 
materials, publiſhed, before the laft war, 
accounts of the progreſs of population in 
this kingdom, in which they attempted to 
prove, that we had loſt above a million of 
ſouls ſince the Revolution « That war fac- 
ceeded; they ſaw near half a million of 
men taken into the pay of the public ; they 
ſaw, at the fame time, an agriculture more 
flouriſhing than had ever been known be- 
fore; they ſaw our manufactures carried 
on with more ſpirit than any preceding pe- 
riod could boaſt ; they beheld the commerce 
of Britain extended to a degree almoſt in- 
conceivable, At the ſame time that agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce 
made ſuch ſtrides, that the public ſervice 
reckoned her men by hundreds of thoufands; 
they ſaw all kinds of public and private un- 
dertakings conducted with a fpirit unknown 
before; they viewed turnpikes, incloſures, 
and navigations making on every fide ; 
harbours opening where ſcarcely boats had 
ſailed before; fortifications erecting in every 
quarter; every city, town, ad village in 
Britain receiving additions to her buildings ; 
in a word, all the marks of an amazing ſyſ- 
tem of employment, which ſeemed to call 
for freſh millions of people to ſupply ſuch 

"F © on immenſe 
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immenſe demands. Surely theſe facts ought 
to have taught them a better ſyſtem of po- 
litics, and convinced them of the utter im- 
poſſibility of a nation's declining in popula- 
tion, that made ſuch immenſe efforts, with- 
out her domeſtic ceconomy receiving the 
moſt tranſient wound. 

But to our amazement be it ſpoken, other 
writers, who have ſeen all this, or might 
have ſeen it, have ſince repeated the ſame 
tale, and gravely inform us of the millions 
we have loſt; learnedly preaching upon the 
ſad conſequences of depopulation. It is in 
vain to talk of tables of births, and liſts of 
houſes and windows, as proofs of our loſs of 
people; the flouriſhing ſtate of our agricu]- 
ture, our manufactures, and commerce, with 
our general wealth, prove the contrary be- 
yond the power of any ſuch vouchers to in- 
validate their teſtimony. _ 

During the courſe of the laſt war, and 
ſince, not a ſeſſions of parliament has paſſed 
without numerous acts for incloſures, turn- 
pikes, and navigations. We have, in every 
county of the kingdom, ſeen theſe works 
carried on with unabated ſpirit, at the ſame 
time that all other demands for men are fully 
ſatisficd. It has been, however, complained, 
that a want of hands has been felt in agri- 
culture, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom : 
This information I received more than once 
during 
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during my tour: I never failed to make mi- 
nute enquiries into the real ſtate of the caſe, 
and always gained the ſatisfaction I fought. 

I found the want of hands comphaned 
of, was relative to nothing more than price : 
Labour was ſometimes unuſually dear, which 
occaſioned an unuſual clamour : But as to 
any work that ever ſtood ſtill for want of 
hands, when the money requiſite was ready, 
I could no where diſcover a ſingle inſtance. 

In ſome parts, where I made theſe en- 
quiries, I found many cauſes conſpired to 
render hands ſcarce ; turnpikes, naviga- 
tions, drainages, and incloſures, all at once 
had operated, with the war, to diſtreſs the 
farmer; I nevertheleſs could not diſcover 
one inſtance of any neceſſary work in huſ- 
bandry ſtanding ſtill for want of hands; no 
field unplowed; none unreaped ; no barn 
of corn unthraſhed. At the ſame time, I 
converſed with many gentlemen upon their 
buildings and improvements; and I never 
found one that wiſhed to form a water; im- 
prove a park ; or to execute any great work, 
that ever dreamt of a want of hands: The 
caſh was the only object. 

At certain ſeaſons of the year, a man 
may certainly want to lay out, in a hurry, 
forty or fifty pounds extraordinary, without 

being able ; but that proves nothing : It is 
an employment of ſome regularity and con- 
D d 4 tinuance 
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tinuance that attracts hands in ſpite of all 
obſtacles. I was a farmer myſelf, during the 
war, as well as at preſent ; and have oiten 
heard of theſe complaints among my neigh- 
bours, at the very time that I could have 
procured hundreds of men for 2d. extra per 
day. 

But to this it is anſwered, that although 
railing prices will command numbers of men, 
yet, as thoſe men muſt come from ſome- 
where, ſome perſons who before employ- 
ed them mult be diſtreſſed. But tlie re- 
ply to ſuch an argument is but the com- 
bination I before noticed : A farmer in the 
pariſh of A, hires twenty men more than 
uſual; theſe twenty men come from the 
pariſhes of B, C, and D, but the quantity of 
labour in thoſe places being proportioned to 
the old demand, the farmers are diſtreſſed 
for want of thoſe twenty hands; they add a 
trifle to their wages, and gain by that means 
eighteen hands from the pariſhes of E and F; 
the riſe of wages adds the other two hands 


to make up the compliment from the non- 


induſtrious ; that is, from the claſs who are 
idle when pay is but a ſhilling, but work 
when it is fourteen-pence: E and F, di- 
ſtreſſed for their eighteen hands, gain ſix- 
teen from G and H, and add two to the 
number of their own induſtrious by an ad- 
vance of wages. G and H do the ſame by 

T and 
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J and K, and ſo on through the circle, till 
the twenty hands are added to the number 
of the induſtrious. In ſome places the loſs 
of men may be made up by lads and wo- 
men; but it undoubtedly is made up by 
ſome means or other. 

Againſt this reaſoning, perhaps, other 
arguments are uſed ; but I by no means 
pretend to decide matters of opinion: 
However, I ſhall atk thoſe gentlemen that 
think differently, in what manner they 
account for the phenomena before their 
eyes? A war, in three or four years, takes 
a million of able hands from induſtry. Surely 
this is a fad ſtroke, and ſeverely felt! 
Commerce is ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, that 
the manufactories can ſcarcely ſupply its do- 
mands, Worſe ſtill! for ſhe muſt apply 
to her ſiſter of the foil for the hands ſhe 
wants. More turnpike-roads made, during 
the few years of the war, than ever known 
in any former period of equal length. Every 
man employed taken from the farmers ! 
How could they ſupport themſelves under 
ſuch accumulated evils? More parliamen- 
fary drainages, at the ſame time, than ever 
experienced. And all the men furniſhed by 
agriculture! The plough muſt have ſtood 
ſtill, or women driven to hold it. A 

ublick works flouriſhing ; navigations cut 
thraugh every county. Nay, then the people 
| , muſt 
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muſt have ſtarved; the barns muſt have 
remained full, for want of hands to thraſh 
the corn. And, to complete the melanchol 
tale, riches flowing in from North, South, 
Eaſt, and Weſt ; the poſſeſſors of millions 
ſpreading themfelves over the kingdom, and 
bribing away the farmers few remaining 
hands, to raiſe buildings, dig waters, and 
lawn thoſe acres that once were Ceres' own. 
Enough! enough! Name not the cataſ- 
trophe of ſo fad a tale! We apprehend it 
well : The nation's ruin followed : Rents 
could no longer be paid, when hands were 
wanting to till the land ; Huſbandry died. 

No, (fays common ſenſe,) suE AT 
THAT MOMENT FLOURISHED MORE 
THAN BRITAIN EVER KNEW. But to 
be ſerious; if my argument is falſe, let 
theſe gentlemen account for the agriculture 
of this kingdom never being in a more 
proſperous or improving ſtate, than juſt at 
the time that every cauſe conſpired to rob 
her of her hands. 

Theſe, it is true, are facts, but reaſon 
tells us, that it would be miraculous, were 
the caſe otherwiſe. It is employment that 
creates population ; there is not an inſtance 
in the whole globe of an idle people being 
numerous, 1n proportion to their territory ; 
but, on the contrary, all induſtrious coun- 
tries are populous, and proportionably » 

| the 
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the degree of their induſtry. When em- 
ployment is plentiful, and time of value, 
families are not burthens. The father, 
mother, and moſt of the children, apply 
themſelves to labour, and earn ſuch a com- 
petency, that lazineſs is the only road to 
poverty. Marriages are early and nume- 
rous, in proportion to the amount of em- 
ployment. The great point is, to keep it 
on the increaſe, however ſlowly, for then 
induſtrious population will always be active. 
In a great kingdom there muſt always be 
hands that are either idle, backward in the 
age of work, unmarried for fear of having 
families, or induſtrious only to a certain 
degree. Now an increaſe of employment 
raiſes wages, and high wages changes the 
caſe with all theſe hands; the idle are con- 
verted to induſtry; the young come early 
to work ; the unmarried are no longer fear- 
ful of families; and the formerly induſtri- 
ous become ſo in a much greater degree. 
It is an abſolute impoſſibility that, in ſuch 
circumſtances, the people ſhould not in- 
creaſe; great numbers being carried off by 
war, or otherwiſe, matters nothing; it is 
rather a ſpur to the induſtry of the remain- 
der; for the greater the conſumption of 
hands, the greater the demand for induſ- 
try; and that demand can never exiit with- 

Out 
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out a proportionable increaſe of population 
in conſequence of it. 

But ſtill, ſay theſe writers, we are not fo 
populous as at the Revolution. Now ſup- 
poſing all I have replied is falſe; ſuppoſing 
that agriculture, arts, manufactures, and 
commgrce, have made vaſt advances ; ſup- 
poſing that the whole kingdom is adorned, 
and every enjoyment of life increaſed ; ſup- 
poſe all this has been regularly the deſtruc- 
tion of population ; and that we have loſt a 
million and half of people; yet I anſwer, 
that this loſs 1s no otherwiſe an evil than 
being the ſign of a decay in general proſ- 
perity. What are the hands that it is poſ- 
ſible we ſhould have loſt? Many of theſe 
writers allow (indeed they cannot poſſibly 
deny) the increaſe of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce ; conſequently we 
cannot have loſt any induſtrious hands: 
They muſt have been on the increaſe. It 
is equally impoſſible that the rich claſſes 
can have decreaſed, becauſe, if thoſe pro- 
feſſions which yield riches have been aug- 
mented, it would be ſtrange indeed if that 
claſs was fallen off. Beſides, the old taxes 
on conſumption, that continue to the pre- 
{ent time; the rife of rents; the creation 
of new income ; as well as univerſal opi- 
nion, confirm this remark, The loſs in 
population muſt, therefore, have been only 

in 
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in the idle poor, or, in other words, the 
loſs of thoſe only that were burthenſome. 
No nation is rich or powerful by means 


of mere numbers of people; it is the in- 


duſtrious alone, that conſtitute a kingdom' 8 
ſtrength. 

Thoſe who urge the conſequence of indiſ- 
criminate population, ſhould take a view of 
many of our preſent numbers; and try to 
conceive the uſe of them. Do they think 
that beggars, vagrants, gypſies, thieves, 
pickpockets, and all that bleſſed population, 
that fill our goals, and furniſh Tyburn, to be 
of utility to the State? Thele are the ſcum 
of the non-induſtrious poor : All of whom 
are a burthen, without repaying the loſs by 
breeding uſeful hands, or cauſing any circu- 
lation of induſtry. Induſtrious hands are 
not bred by the idle; and the ſhare which 
this claſs bears of our taxes is contemptible. 
The number of them is very great, and 
when wages are low it increaſes: High 
wages leſſens it, in tempting thoſe to work, 
who otherwiſe would not touch a tool. 
When therefore it is ſaid the nation is popu- 


lous, let this claſs be ſtruck out of the queſ- 
tion; the only people that ſhould come into 
the account are, the rich, and the induſtri- 
ous. There are many politicians who would 
harangue much on the benefit of England's 
containing ten millions of ſouls, without 

enquiring 
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enquiring whether five were not non-induſ- 
ttious. There is no doubt but this country 
may be more populous in every reſpect that 
concerns wealth, power, and general proſpe- 
rity, with only fix millions, than in ſome 
cales with ten. 

Tell me of a kingdom, ſtate, or prince, 
that has many millions of ſubjects: This 
decides nothing; tell me of one that is im- 
menſely rich, no other enquiry is requiſite; 
he mutt have men. No fear can be more 
vain, than that of an induſtrious wealthy 
kingdom wanting ſubjects. Let this nation 
continue to encourage and honour agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce ; to be 
rich in the poſſeſſion of great wealth from 
a vaſt ſtock of induſtry ; let her ſee to theſe 
points, and ſhe need not be concerned about 
the number of her people. Population 
will take care of itſelf. If you think you 
have not people enough, make more, which 
is as caſily done as to manufacture a ſtatue : 
Provide new employment, and new hands 
will inevitably follow. An act of Parlia- 
ment to raiſe money for the improvement of 
a million of waſte acres, would increaſe po- 
pulation more than twenty ſcore of natura- 
lization bills. 

I think there is no ſlight reaſon to appre- 
hend, that the number of the people, as 
commonly received at preſent, is miſtaken ; 

it 
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it is t fought to amount, by ſome, to not 
more than five millions ; and by others, fix, 
in England and Wales. 

The only method hitherto taken to diſ- 
cover the number, has been by calculating 
ſix to a houſe: The houſes are very near a 
million, But this idea I have the greateſt 
reaſon to believe erroneous. From a variety 
of enquiries, and particular obſervation, I 
ſhould conceive the number more conſonant 
with eight or nine millions of people, or eight 
or nine to a houſe; the mere foundation for 
ſuppoſing it fix, is the calculation that a mar- 
riage gives two adults and two young chil- 
dren at once: But the point of marriage has 
little to do with it, unleſs the number of 
houſes was regulated by it; which is far 
enough from being the caſe. The only juſt 
rule is, to gain the average of fouls that in- 
habit a houſe, from the King's palace to the 
loweſt cottage. Now in this view, without 
troubling ourſelves about mairiages, is it 
conceivable that the average can be fo low 
as fix ? Cottages are, in general, the habita- 
tion of labourers, who all (warm with chil- 
dren; and many have double, treble, and 
even quadruple families. And in moſt pa- 
riſhes view the pariſh cottages, with dozens 
of families in them: Reflect upon the vaſt 
number of houſes in towns, where poor fa- 
milies occupy only a floor ; where every one, 

from 
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from the cellar to the garret, has each a 
family; and in all theſe caſes it will be 
found, that the actual reſident number will 
be much higher than ſix, or probably eight, 
without reckoning ſons or daughters, that 
are abſent in ſervice. Then riſe to the next 
ranks, farmers, with houſes full of children 
and ſervants; and in towns, ſmall ſhops, 
with their one or two maids and a lad; un- 
til, riſing, you come from ten to forty, fifty, 
and an hundred in an houſe. 

It is aſtoniſhing that our political arith- 
meticians ſhould have been ſo blind as to 
imagine, that houſe was merely a ſynony- 
mous word for marriage. The latter is a 
calculation that cannot poſſibly give the 
truth; but the number of houſes is certainly 
a good rule to judge by. However, we 
ſhould not be too ready to ſuppoſe the num- 
ber of ſouls per houſe, at all times the 
ſame. Houſes are much enlarged within 
fifty years; and among the poor, more fa- 
milies may be reckoned to a certain num- 
ber of houſes at preſent, than formerly. 
The exact number of houſes in 1758, was 
961,578; but if we conſider the vaſt pro- 
greſs which every art and trade has made, 
from the inundation of wealth after the 
war, and which we ſce in the increaſe of 
towns and villages, within the laſt ten years, 
there can be little doubt of the number now 

amounting 
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amounting to a million. Suppoſe popula- 
tion is in the proportion of ſeven families at 
ſix ſouls to five houſes, the number in Eng- 
land and Wales will then be 8, 400, oco. 

Six houſes giving nine families, the num- 

ber is, 9, 00, ooo. | 

Five giving eight, it is 9,600,000. 
Whatever number is fixed on, there is the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, that the total is 
much more conſiderable than the common 
notion makes it. 

According to the minutes of this tour, 
the number employed by agriculture alone, 
that 1s, of farmers, ſervants and labourers, 
amount in Eng/and to 2,800,000 ſouls. 

The number of landlords, and their fa- 
milies and dependents, mcluding all thoſe 
employed by woods, timber, fiſheries, and 
mines of all forts, cannot be eſtimated at leſs 
than 800,000. 

According to the preceding eſtimation, 
the labour beſtowed on manufactures a- 
mounts to J. 27, ooo, ooo; but as this is ex- 
cluſive of all the wear and tear of huſban- 
dry, Sc. it may here be called thirty 
millions. Sir Matthew Decker, in his Cauſes 
of the decline of foreign trade, calculates the 
manufacturers of ſilk to earn upon an average 
6 /. a head per annum But that calculation 
would be too low at preſent for all our ma- 
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nufactures; 87. would poſſibly be about the 
mark, as ſuch numbers of children are em- 
ployed . .noſt; but ſuppoſe we call the 
amount 10. this will make the num- 
ber of people employed in manufaQtures 
3,000,000 *. 

The commerce of England in all its ex- 
tent, both foreign and domeſtic ; and in- 
cluding all the families, ſervants, &c. of 
this whole claſs, muſt amount to more than 
700,000 ſouls. 

The non-induſtrious poor have alone been 
eſtimated at a million of ſouls ; but I ſhall 
ſuppoſe them only 500,000. 

The clergy, lawyers, phyſicians, pro- 
feſſors of the arts, &c. &c. Cc. may be 
eſtimated at 200,000. 

The number maintained by the pub- 
lic revenue muſt be very great. Army, 
navy, public offices, ſtock-holders, tax- 
gatherers, Sc. &c. cannot be eſtimated, 
with their families, ſervants, &c. at leſs 
than 500,000. 


*The ingenious Mr. Anderſon computes the num- 
ber employed by wool alone at 1, 500, ooo. And that 
the plantations, excluſive of ſailors, maintain a mil- 
lion of people at home. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Agriculture, = = = 2,800,000 
Landlords, mines, &c. - 800,000 
Manufacturers - = 43,000,000 
Commerce. F700, ooo 
Non- induſtrious poor, - 500,000 
Clergy, law, Cc. SGS. 200,000 
By public revenue, - Foo, ooo 


* 


8,500,000 


e th. * 


Let it not be imagined that I offer ſuch 

a table as probably accurate. I would only 
with thoſe who conſider theſe matters, 
would reflect on the numerous profeſſions 
left out of this table, and then determine 
whether there is not a probability of the 
eople of England amounting to nine mil- 


ions. There are many other reaſons for 
this ſuppoſition. | 
Sir W. Petty calculated the number in 
England and Wales at 7,400,000, in 1682; 
and Davenant, in 1692, makes them 
8,000,000. Now I have already endea- 
voured to ſhew, that there 1s the greateſt 
hana imaginable to ſuppoſe the num- 
er increaſed ſince that time; nor can ſuch 


increaſe be ſuppoſed leſs than this diffe- 
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I have ventured this ſlight ſketch rather 
as an inducement for others to examine it 


with more attention, than an accurate 
idea. 


„ 
From this review of the agriculture, &c. 


of this kingdom, I apprehend there is no 


light reaſon to conclude, that England is, 
at preſent, in a moſt rich and flouriſhing 
ſituation ; that her agriculture is, upon the 
whole, good and ſpirited, and every day 
improving ; that her induſtrious poor are 
well fed, cloathed, and. lodged, and at 
reaſonable rates of expence ; the prices of 
all the neceſſaries of life being moderate; 
that our population is conſequently in- 
creaſing; that the price of labour is in ge- 
neral high; of itſelf one of the ſtrongeſt 
ſymptoms of political health; but at the 
ſame time not ſo high as to leave any rea- 
ſon to fear thoſe ill effects which have been 
prognoſticated concerning it; that the 


wealth of all other ranks of people appear 


to be very great, from the almoſt univerſal 
manner in which the kingdom is adorned 
with ſtately as well as uſeful buildings, or- 


namented parks, lawns, plantations, wa- 


ters, Sc. which all ſpeak a wealth and 
happineſs not eaſily miſtaken: That all 
kinds 
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kinds of public works ſhew the public to 


be rich; witneſs the navigations, roads, 
and public edifices. If theſe circumſtances 
do not combine to prove a kingdom to be 
flouriſhing, I muſt confeſs myſelf totally 
in the dark. 

This concluſion, I am ſenſible, will by 
no means render my undertaking popular. 
The generality of readers are ſeldom ſo 
well pleaſed, as when an author lays before 
them a melancholy picture of accumulated 
evils under which a nation groans: This 
is not to be wondered at; it is human na- 


ture. But I conceive it a duty incumbent 


on one, who engages in ſuch a journey as 
this, to lay a fair and genuine account of 
all theſe matters before the public. I have, 
it is true, offered ſome reflections on them; 
perhaps it was an error, and I ſhould have 
dealt only in facts; but theſe reflections do 
not alter thoſe facts, which may be viewed 
naked, and applied to any uſe more pene- 
trating minds can make of them. 

The idea of proportioning the particu- 
lars of this Tour to the whole kingdom, 
may not be ſatisfactory to all my readers; 
but perhaps there is ſome utility in know- 
ing ſuch proportions ; for although the 
whole was drawn into one view, and all 


from facts, yet there is poſſibly a uſe in 


knowing what the ſtate of the kingdom 
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would be, if 1 was like Northumberland, 
or all like Mrdd/eſex. We ſhould ſurely 
learn, from ſuch eſtimates, ſome very 
powerful leſſons of the value of induſtry 
and riches. | | 

But further; many circumſtances may 
prevent my extending theſe Tours to the 
whole kingdom ; I cannot do it without 
that general encouragement which conſiſts 
in information ; and if the whole is not 
traveled, the proportion I offer in theſe 
ſheets will, I apprehend, be found more 
ſatisfactory than thoſe random gueſſes with 
which we have hitherto been amuſed, 
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LETTER ALI. 


OU will now allow me to take my 
leave, and finiſh this long correſpon- 
dence with a few ſcattered matters not in- 
cluded in the preceding review. 


W 


To Stevenage. Turnpike. Very good. 

To Luton. Croſs. Execrable. 

To Dunſtable. Croſs. Very indifferent. 

To Wooburn. Turnpike. Good. 

To Newport-Pagnel. Turnpike. Middling. 

To Bedford. Turnpike. A vile narrow 
cut up lane. 

To Nortbill. Croſs. An excellent road, 
much ſuperior to many turnpikes. 
It is thrown up in the better fort 
of turnpike method. 

To St. Neot's, by Sandy. To the latter 
croſs ; the reſt turnpike. Good. 

To Kimbolton. Turnpike. Very ſhabby. 

To Thrap/ton. Croſs. But fo, to; much 
cut up. 

To Stamford, by Oundle. Good. 

To Grimſthorpe. Croſs, Very bad; and 
one part of it over a common with 
roads pointing nine ways at once, 
but no direction- poſt. 

E e 4 To 
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To Col:froorth. Turnpike. Moſt exe- 
crably vile ; a narrow cauſeway, cut 
into rutts that threaten to ſwallow 
one up. 

To Grantham. Turnpike. Very good. 

To Belvoir-Caſtlo. Croſs. Intolerably 
bad. | | 

To Cold Harbour. Croſs. A cut-up 

| common. 

To Newark. Turnpike. Good. 

To Scarthing Moor. Ditto. Ditto. 

To Bawtry. Ditto. Very ſandy over 
Shirewood foreſt. | 

To Doncaſter. Turnpike. Part ſandy, 
but tolerable. 

To Rotherham. Ditto. Hilly; but 


pretty good. 

To Sheffield. Ditto. Rough and ſtony ; 
bad. 

To Wentworth-Caſtle. Ditto. Hilly ; 
but good. | | 


To Wakefield. Ditto. But indifferent; 
through the town of Wakefield fo 
bad, that it ought to be indicted. 

To Leeds. Ditto. Pretty good. 

To Tadcaſten. Ditto. Good. 

To 7ore. Ditto. Ditto. 

To Barnby Moor. Ditto. Excellent. 

To Market Weighton. Ditto. Ditto. 

To Beverley. Ditto. Ditto. 

To Hull. Ditto. Ditto. 

From 
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From Yor# to Stilling fleet. Croſs. Good. 

From Riß to Routh. Turnpike. Good, 

To Cave. Croſs. Bad. 

To Howden and Doncaſter. Croſs. Bad. 

To Wentworth Houſe. Turnpike. Good. 

To Kiveton, by Rotherham. Turnpike. 
Good. 

To Workſop. Turnpike. Pretty good. 

To Welbeck. Through the Park. 

To Doncaſter. Turnpike. Pretty good. 

To Pontefract. Croſs. Indifferent. 

To Medley. Ditto. A line of vile deep 

rutts cut into the clay; fit for no- 
thing but carts. 

To Temple Neuſbam. Ditto. Worſe; 
theſe roads are a diſgrace to the 
whole country. 

To Ferrybridge. Turnpike. Rough; 

miaddling. 

To Howgen, by Snaith, Croſs. Indif- 
ferent. 

From Beverley to Driſield. Turnpike. 
Moſt excellent. Firmly made, of 
good pravel; free from rutts and 
looſe ſtones, and of a proper breadth. 

To Burlington. Croſs. Bad. 

To Scarborough. Ditto. Ditto. 

To Maulton. Turnpike. Tolerably good. 

To Caſtle Howard. Infamous. 7 was 
near being ſwallowed up in a ſlough. 

To Eajt Newton. Croſs. Exceeding bad. 

To 


, 
W 
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To Duncomb Park, by Kirby, &c. Croſs, 


and very bad, — through Mr. 
Duncomb's eſtate, which is made by 
himſelf, and incomparably well. A 
moſt admirable roa 


From Newton to Stokeſley, in Cleveland. 


Croſs ; and extremely bad. You are 
obliged to croſs the Moors they call 
Black Hambledon, over which the 
road runs in narrow hollows that 
admit a ſouth country chaiſe with 
ſuch difficulty, that I reckon this 
part of the journey made at the ha- 
zard of my neck. The going down 
into Cleveland is beyond all deſcrip- 
tion terrible; for you go through 
ſuch ſteep, rough, narrow, rocky 
precipices, that I would fincerely 
adviſe any friend to go an hundred 
miles about to eſcape it. The name 
of this pals is very proper, Scarth- 


neck, that is, ſcare nick, or frighten 
the devil. 


To Kirkleatham. Croſs. This road is a 


rare inſtance of the public ſpirit of 
the gentlemen of Cleveland, who 
determined not only to convert the 
worſt roads in England into good 
ones, but to effect it without the 
leaſt tax upon the traveller. They 
are doing it by ſubſcription. It 2 

et 
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ſet on foot, and greatly promoted, by 
Charles Turner, eſquire. | 
To Schorton. Croſs. From Kirkleatham 
to the great Northallerton road, is 
exceſſive deep; from thence to 
HGäcborton middling. 
To Richmond. Turnpike. Pretty good. 


To Greta Bridge. Ditto. Very rough, 
and broken. 


To Bowes. Ditto. Middling. 

To Bernard Caſtle. Ditto. Good. 

To Fall of Tees. Croſs. Very bad. 

To Brough. Turnpike. 'This road runs 
acrols Stainmore, and is a molt ex- 
cellent one; firm, dry, level, and 
free from looſe ſtones. 

To Aſerig. Croſs. It runs over the 
mountains, and is fit only for a 
goat to travel. | 

To Reeth and Richmond. Croſs. Good ; 
owing to the ſpirited conduct of 
Charles Turner, eſq; when he lived 
at Clint2, 

To Kiplin. Croſs. The beſt part of this 
road is from Schorton to Kiplin, 
which is much ſuperior to moſt of 
the turnpikes in this country ; and 
owing to the ſpirited conduct of 
Chriſtopher Crowe, eſq; who, in the 
capacity of a juſtice of the peace, has 
given much attention to roads, 


To 
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To Swinton. Croſs. Good. The roads 

around Swinton, the ſeat of Wil- 
liam Danby, eſq; are all excellent, 
that gentleman making and mend- 
ing with imcomparable ſpirit. Thro” 
his own pariſhes he makes himſelf ; 
and bribes the others; he has ei- 
ther made, or contributed to, above 
twenty miles of road. 

To Craikbill, Croſs. Good. 

To Slennimg ford. Crols. Exceſſive bad; 

| lanes all the way. 

To Danby. Croſs. Part good, and part 
middling. 

To Aſgarth Foſs. Croſs. Bad. 

From Richmond to Darlington, by Croft 
Bridge. To Croft Bridge croſs, and 
very indifferent. From thence to 

Darlington is the great north road, 
and execrably broke into holes, like 
an old pavement ; ſufficient to diſlo- 
cate ones bones. 

To Winſton. Turnpike. Like the other. 

To Raby Caſtle. Through Lord Dar- 
lington's grounds, made by his 
Lordſhip, and excellent. 

To Durham. Turnpike. Good. But 
ſome of it rough. 

To Newcaſtle, Turnpike. Good; but 
part of it broken. 

To the Iron warks. Very bad. 
FINE Ts 
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To Morpeth. Ditto. A pavement for a 
mile or two out of Newca/t/e, which 
is tolerable ; all the reſt vile. 

To Alnwick. Ditto. Much better than 
the laſt. 

To Belford. Ditto. Better till. 

To Berwick. Ditto. Part good, but 
ſome very bad. | 

To Woller. Ditto. Part tolerable; but 
{ome extremely bad. 

To Rothbury. Ditto. Part of it middling; 
ſome very good, but hilly. 

Alnwick to Rethbury. Ditto. Middling ; 
ſome good. 

To Wollington. Ditto. Very good; to- 
wards Wellington excellent. 

To Choloford Bridge. Ditto. Excellent. 
Much indebted is the country to 
Sir Walter Blacket for the raany 
good roads which lead every way 
around him. 

To Glenwelt, The military road. Ex- 
cellent. | 

To the River Arden. Croſs. Very bad. 

To Carhfle. Military. As far as Bramp- 
ton good; but thence to Carliſle 
vilely cut up by innumerable little 
paltry one horſe carts. 

To Penrith. Turnpike. Very good. 

To Keſwick. Ditto. Ditto; except a mile 

over a rotten common, which is as 

bad. | To 
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To Hull's Water. Croſs. Middling; a 

Coach may pals it very tolerably. 

To Shapp. Turnpike. Very good. 

To Haw's Water. Croſs. Very bad. 

To Kendal. Turnpike. Exceeding hilly, 
and ſome very ſteep, but the road 
itſelf excellent. 

To Winander Mere. Turnpike; now 
making. What is finiſhed, is as 
good, firm, level a road as any in 
the world. I no where remember a 
better. | 

To Lancaſter. Turnpike. Very bad, 
rough, and cut up. | 

To Preſton. Turnpike. Very bad. 

To Wigan. Ditto. I know not, in 
the whole range of language, terms 
ſufficiently expreſſive to deſcribe 
this infernal road. To look over a 
map, and perceive that it is a prin- 
cipal one, not only to ſome towns, 
but even whole counties, one would 
naturally conclude it to be at leaſt 
decent; but let me moſt ſeriouſly 
caution all travellers, who may ac- 

_ cidentally purpoſe to travel this 
terrible country, to avoid it as 
they would the devil; for a thou- 
ſand to one but they break their 
necks or their limbs by overthrows 
or breakings down, They will 

| here 
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here meet with rutts which I actu- 
ally meaſured four feet deep, and 
floating with mud only from a wet 
ſummer; what therefore muſt it 
be after a winter ? The only mend- 
ing it receives, is the tumbling 
in ſome looſe ſtones, which ſerve 
no other purpoſe but jolting a car- 
riage in the moſt intolerable man- 
ner. Theſe are not merely opini- 
ons, but facts, for I actually paſſed 
three carts broken down in theſe 
eighteen miles of execrable me- 
mory. 


To Warrington. Turnpike. This is a 


paved road, and moſt infamouſly 
bad. Any perſon would imagine 
the poeple of the country had 
made it with a view to immediate 
deſtruction ; for the breadth is only 
ſufficient for one carriage; conſe- 
quently it is cut at once into rutts ; 
and you will eaſily conceive what 
a break-down diſlocating road rutts 
cut through a pavement muſt be. 
The pretence, of wanting mate- 
rials, is but a mere pretence ; for I 
remarked ſeveral quarries of rock, 
ſutficient to make miles of excel- 
lent road. If they will pave, the 
breadth ought to be ſuch as to ad- 

mit 
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mit ſeveral carriages abreaſt, or the 
inevitable conſequence muſt be, the 
immediate cutting up. Tolls had 
better be doubled, and even qua- 
drupled, than ſuffer ſuch a nuiſance 
to remain. 

To Liverpool. Turnpike. This road is 
moſtly a pavement; the firſt part 
of which is fach as I have juſt 
deſcribed ; though ſcarcely ſo bad. 
But towards Liverpool is of a good 
breadth, and as good as an indif- 
ferent pavement can be. It is ob- 
ſervable this is a ſecond work ; the 
firſt narrow one being found as I 
have deſcribed it. 

To A/tringham. Turnpike. If poſſible 
this execrable road is worſe than 
that from Preſton. - It is a heavy 
ſand, which cuts into ſuch prodi- 
gious rutts, that a carriage moves 
with great danger. Theſe ſands 
turn to floods of mud in any ſeaſon 
the leaſt wet. 

To Mancheſter. Turnpike. Part of it 
the fame as the laſt ; the reſt a paved 
cauſeway, and done in ſo wretched 
a manner, that it is cut into con- 
tinual holes: For it is made ſo nar- 

row, that only one carriage can move 

at 
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at a time, and that conſequently in 
a line of rutts. 


From Dunholm to Knotsford. Turnpike, 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe theſe 
infernal roads in terms adequate 
to their deſerts : Part of theſe fix 


miles I think are worſe than any 
of the preceding. 


To Holmes Chapel. Turnpike. Much 


better. 


To Newcaſtle, Turnpike. This, in 


general, 1s a paved cauſeway, as 
narrow as can be conceived, and 
cut into perpetual holes, ſome of 
them two feet deep meaſured an the 
level; a more dreadful road cannot 
be imagined ; and wherever the 
country is the leaſt ſandy, the pave- 
ment 1s diſcontinued, and the rntts 
and holes moſt execrable. I was 
forced to hire two men at one place 
to ſupport my chaiſe from over- 
throwing, in turning out for a cart 
of goods overthrown and almoſt 
buried. Let me perſuade all tra- 
vellers to avoid this terrible coun- 
try, which muſt either difſocate 
their bones with broken pavements, 
or bury them in muddy ſand. 


To Bur/lem. Turnpike. Decp muddy 


rutts in clay. 
IV. FF Here 
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Here you muſt let me pauſe; for theſe 
execrable roads continuing no further, I 
muſt in general adviſe all who travel on 
any buſineſs but abſolute neceſſity, to avoid 
any journey further north than Newcaſtle. 
All between that place and Prefton is a 
country, one would ſuppoſe, devoid of all 
thoſe improvements and embelliſhments, 
which the riches and ſpirit of modern 
times have occaſioned in other parts: It is 
a track of country which lays a moſt hea 
tax upon all travellers, and upon itſelf. 
Such roads are a much heavier tax than half 
a crown a horſe for a toll would be. Agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, muſt 
ſuffer in ſach a track, as well as the tra- 
veller. The rates of carriage and hire of 
carts mult either run enormouſly high, or 
the farmers ſtarve by letting their teams. 
But it is only bad management that can 
occaſion ſuch very miſerable roads, in a 
country ſo abounding with towns, trade, and 
manufactures : The tolls of the turnpikes 
for ſeveral paved roads do not riſe higher 
than 3d. per horſe, for which ſum they 
pave wide enough for one carriage, If this 
was quadrupled, they. might certainly do 
it well for 3 and then it would eſcape 
being cut up: But if they were five times 
trebled, it would be infinitely preferable 
to the preſent condition. Until better ma- 
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nagement is produced, I would adviſe all 
travellers to conſider this country as ſea, 
and as ſoon think of driving into the ocean 
as venturing into ſuch deteſtable roads. I am 
told the Derby way to Manchefter is good. 
But further is not penetrable. | 

To Stone. Turnpike. Moſt of it good; 
fome very good. 


To Lichfield. Torn pike. Pretty good, 


bur ſome of it ſandy, and cut up. 

To Birmingham. Croſs. Better ; but 
the laſt mile and half into Birming- 
bam exceſſively cut up. 

To the Leaſowes. Turnpike. Very good. 

To Hagley. Ditto. Ditto. 

To Broomſgrove. Turnpike. Good. 

To Worcefter. Turnpike. Excellent. 

To Bendſworth. Turnpike. Ditto. 

To Chipping Norton. Turnpike. To 
Moreton bad, but to CHipping Norton 
from thence good. 

To Woodftock. Ditto. Good. | 

To Oxford. Ditto. Middling. Many 
narrow ways, where a horſe cannot 
paſs a carriage; and in general, in 
this country, the not breaking the 

. - ſtones ſmall enough is a great nui- 
ſance. 

To Benſington. Turnpike. Good. 

To Henley. Turnpike. Excellent. 
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To Maidenhead. Turnpike. Admirable; 
| but in all theſe roads there are too 
many narrow ways left, that render 


it difficult for carriages to paſs each 
other. | 


To Salt Hill. Turnpike. Excellent. 

To Brentford, Ditto. Ditto. 

To London. Ditto. Ditto. But much 
too narrow for ſuch vaſt traffic. 

To Bradmore Farm. Ditto. Excellent, 

and of a noble breadth. 


SEATS. 
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S E A T 8. 


Tux following Table of Rooms in ſeveral 
houſes, I ſhould remark, preſents a pretty 
tolerable idea of thoſe parts that are uſually 
ſhewn to ſtrangers; but it by no means 
gives the exact proportions of the whole 
houſe in any inſtance ; and in ſome I might 
not be ſhewn the whole of the grand apart- 
ments. The rooms minuted are thoſe I view- 
ed. Wentworth-houſe, which is the largeſt 
in the tour, and I believe in the kingdom, 
has only the grand floor minuted. Mooburn, 
I think, contains all I was ſhewn on the twa 
floors. Kzveton contains two floors. Alu- 
wick, Raby, and Ditchley, but one: I be- 
lieve, (but I write from memory,) that all 
the reſt contains the rooms on two floors 
ſhewn. Raby-Caftle, which here appears 
very ſmall in general, is a vaſt building, 
and contains a great number of excellent 
rooms; but as they are judiciouſly thrown 
into thoſe of utility alone, the ſize of the 
building does not appear from this table. 
T muſt beg an excuſe for errors in this re- 
view ; it 1s not a matter of conſequence, 
but amuſement; and where I am wrong, 


[ ſhould be very glad to be ſet right. 
#6 8 W IF 
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* * . 
IF this Work meets with ſo favourable 


a reception, as to induce the lovers of agri- 
culture, in the remaining parts of the king- 
dom, to deſire a proſecution of the under- 
taking, the following counties are thoſe 
which demand the firſt attention, in the 
order in which they follow, in caſe propo- 
{cd intelligence does not require deviations ; 
vi. 88 ire ; 3 Northamptonſhure ; 
Warwickſhire ; ; and Rutlandſhires ; 
Derbyſhire Notrong amſhire; Lincolnſhire ; 
Huntingdonſbire; Cambridgeſhire ; the ma- 
ritime parts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex ; 
Kent; Sufſex; Surry ; Hampſhire ; Berk- 
Hire; 3 ; Wiltſhire ; Somerſetſhire ; 
Devonſbire; Cornwall; Herefordſhire; Glou- 
_ Eefterſhare ; and Shropſhire. The author 
intends proſecuting the Tour early next 
ſummer: he wiſhes, therefore, that any in- 
telligence he is honoured with, may be 
early enough to enable him to mark his 
route to the beſt advantage. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Author to the Experimental Part of 
his Readers. | 


T muſt be obſerved, that throughout 
this Tour, the object which makes the 
principal figure, not only for its novelty, 
but the ſuppoſed importance of it, is 
TRE CULTURE OFT CABBAGES. 
Since the firſt publication of this Work, I 


have received ſeveral intimations (not re- 


gular experiments) that the account given 
of Cabbages is exaggerated : — That ſome 
perſons have tried them with ill ſucceſs ; 
that even in the minutes of this very Tour, 
ſeveral Experimenters condemned them, 
Upon the whole, that their merit is not 
deciſive. 


In anſwer to this, I muſt beg leave to 
aſſert, that my own conviction is clear and 
total, from the uncommon number of facts, 


VorL. IV. * F f 4 which 
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which various Gentlemen, whoſe honour 
and veracity cannot be doubted, were 
pleaſed to give me: But as objections have 
been ſtated to the method taken in regiſter- 
ing their experiments, I beg leave to requeſt 
thoſe of my readers, who have tried Cab- 
bages, to form an experiment on them in a 
different method, viz. Cultivate a given 
number of acres, and keep an exact ac- 
count of the expence. In the application 
of the crop, (which is the great point) do 
not turn your own cattle to them, nor uſe 
the Cabbages in the common miſcellane- 
ous manner; but purchaſe a number of 
oxen of a ſmall ſize, (for inſtance, from 
thirty to fifty ſtone, 141b.) and fatten 
them on the Cabbages, (giving certain 
quantities of hay at the ſame time ;) when 
fat, or the crop finiſhed, ſell the beaſts 
directly; and the difference between the 
buying and ſelling price will clearly decide 
the value of the Cabbages. Valuing beaſts 
of your own, or reckoning the price per 
week, is by no means equally ſatisfactory. 
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For ſheep, the management may either 
be the ſame, in buying wethers, and ſelling 
them fat; or (which would be better) to 
keep your regular ſtock of ewes and lambs 
alone, unmixed with other cattle, on the 
Cabbages through the months of March, 
April, and the firſt week in May. The 
value of the keeping per week, in this caſe, 
would be a ſatisfactory rule. 


On ſoils that will do for turneps, counter 
experiments ſhould be tried on them in the 
very ſame manner, to form an exact and 
fair compariſon between the two vegetables 
on land that is proper for both. If the 
crops are fed on it, the account ſhould 
be continued through the barley or oat 
year that follows. 


Let me beg of the Gentlemen, who are 
intereſted in this very important part of 
Huſbandry, to form theſe experiments 
fairly ; I will venture to aſſert, whatever may 
be the reſult, that they will deſerve well of 
their country from this attention. If they 
Will 
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will favour me with the minutes, I will 
take care and unite them into one view, 
and lay them before the publick, that this 
diſputed point may be clearly aſcertained. 


ARTHUR YOUNG. 


Bradmore- Farm, 


December 18, 1770. 
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Bowneſs, in Cumberland, Account of, iii. 94 . 
Bramſlone, Mr. his Experiments of Graſſes at Woo- 

burn, i. 


Bridgwater, Duke of, the original Deſign of his Inland 
Navigation, iii. 196. Deſcziption of this great 
Work, 200. Method of landing his Coals from his 
Boats, 202. A View of the Works at Worſley, 216. 
At Barton-Bridge, 219. At Moreton-Bridge, 222. 
The ſubterranean Canal to the Coal-Mine, 225. 
His Corn-Mill, 229. His Machine for ſifting Sand, 
230. His Improvement of a Bog, 231. His Canal at 
Altringham, 234. His intended Canal from Sale- 
Moor to Stockport, 236 | 

Brindley, Mr. See the preceding Articles ; as alſo the 
Cuts deſcribing the Works. 

Bronzes, a Deſcription of thoſe in the Repoſitory of the 
Arundelian Marbles, Oxford, iii. 351 

Broomſgrove, State of Huſbandry there, iii. 306 

Brough, the Country between that Place and Bowes 
uncultivated, though good Soil, ii. 183. Hints for 

the Improvement of, 185 

Brumpton, Account of the Huſbandry there, ii. 43 

Buckwheat, an unſucceſsful Trial of, as a Manure, 
ii. 21 

Building, Prices of Materials at Weſt Drayton, i. 102. 

Stillingfleet, 196. Holderneſs, 214. Howden, 236. 
In the Neighbourhood of Wentworth-Houſe, 312.— 
Driffield, 1i. 5. Ganton, 16. TI 72. 

About Kirkleatham, 150. Scorton, 161. Freming- 
ton, 191. Kiplin, 209. Swinton, 250. Craikhill, 
319. Sleningford, 337. Danby, 390.,—Morpeth, 
iii. 25. Belford, 37. Hetton, 62. Rothbury, 76. 
Glenwelt, 89. High Aſcott, 100. Penrith, 107. 
Keſwick, 112. Shapp, 130. Garſlang, 163. Ormſ- 
kirk, 175, Altringham, 252. 2 ibid. 

| rom 
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From Newcaftle-under-Line to Stone, 265. Shen- 
ſtone, 272. Aſton, 278. Bendſworth, 317. Ben- 
| Imgton, 350 
N the Seat of the Earl of Exeter, i. 6g. 
5 Mons: « | | 
Barnet, Culture of, by Mr. Searancke at Hatfield, i. 2. 
» By Mr. Biſſon of Caſterton, 71. Experiment with, 
by Mr. Hewett, of Bilham, 339-—By Capt. Dalton, 
B. 342.—A Review of the Experiments. with, fpe- 
cified in this Tour, iv. 70 
Bur flem, Account of the Potteries there, iii. 252 
Burton, the Hufbandry there deſcribed, iii. 138 
Bare, Earl of, Deſcription of his Park at Luton-Hoo 
i. 24 | 
Byrom, the Seat of Sir John Ramſden, the Paintings 
"there deſcribed, i. 355 


C. | 


Cabbages, the Culture of at different Places, with Re. 
marks, i. 88. 102. 110. 116. 120. 467,—1. 96. 106. 
Mr. Crowe's Courſe of Experiments on, 217. 

Their Advantages over Turneps ſhewn, 221. Ge- 
nefal Inſtructions for the Cultivation ef, 222. The 
Expence per Acre on this Plan, 223. Mr. Smek's 
Experiments wg 231. Ditto, by a Gentleman at 
Craikhill, 324. Capt. Dalton's Experiments with, 

o. Experiments by Simon Scroope, Eſq; of Dan- 
| br 344. Principle of Culture deduced by Mr. 
Scroope, 359. Eſtimate of his Expences, 362. 
Produce, 363. At Dalton, $37; Lord Darlington's 
Experiments with, 448.— Mr. Dickſon's of Belford, 
iii. 42.— Tables of the Produce and Management of, 
in the various Places comprehended in this Tour, 
iv. 18, Tables of I 27. Deductions, 31. 
The Profit of in feeding Cattle, 42. The Expences 
of cultivating in various Parts, 48. The Crops, 50 
alder- Abbey, how fituated, and by whom founded, iii. 


95 
Canals, Deſcription of the Duke of Bridgwater's, iii. 


196 | 
Cantler, Method of Huſbandry there, i, 168 
| Carliſle, 
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Carlife, the Manufactures there, iii. 94, 

Carr, Mr. his ornamented Grounds at Cocken de- 

_ {cribed, iii. 2 

Carrington, Village of, deſcribed, i. 50 

Carrots, Method of cultivating in the Gardens at 
Sandy, i. 5$2.— Cultivated for feeding Swine, ii, 
105. Recommended in ſandy*Soils, 200. Mr. 

- Turner's Experiments with, 331. Mr. Hewett's 


Experiments with, 336. Profits on the Cultivation 


of eſtimated, + By Mr. Scroope of Danby 
ned od by Mr. Wilkie at Hetton, iii. 60, 


A Review of the Experiments with, ſpecified in 


this Tour, iv. 74 

Carts with three Wheels, a Deſcription of, iii. 374 

Caſile-Field, 2 View of the Duke of Bridgwater's Na- 

| 7 there, ui. 212 £ | 

Caſtl-Howard, the Seat of the Earl of Carliſle, De- 
ſcription of, ii. 47. The Park, 60. Note. | 

Cattle. See Live Stack. | 

Gave, the Seat of Sir George Montgomery Metham, 
deſcribed, i. 150. Note 


all, how and uſed for man ing Land, iii. 
Cheviot-Hill deſcribed, iii. 70 


Cholmondeley, Eſq; Francis, of Branſby-Hall, converts 


Warrens and Moors into Arable Lands, ii. 457 

(Clark, Mr. of Belford, his Propoſal for furniſhin 
Machines for threſhing Corn, iii. 46. His Meth 

of cultivating Turneps, 48. Applies Electricity to 

Vegetables, 49. Deſcription of his Machine for 
flicing Turneps, ibid. 

Glay- Bell, a Table of the Proportions of Plowing uſed 

to, at different Places, iv. 137 | 

Cleveland, beautiful Proſpects in the Road leading to, 

- ti. 93. Neatneſs of the Farm-Houſes there, 94. Of 
Mr. Wilſon's experimental Agriculture, and Ma- 
chines for Huſbandry, ibid. 

Clover, the Management and Product of, in the Parts 
viſited in this Tour, iv. 56. 62 | 

Caal- Mine, Deſcription of the Duke of Bridgwater's 
at | 


W „ lil, 226 
orſeley, Lil, 23 Cock 
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Cockchaffers, great Deſtruction made by i in the Ngo 
bourhood of Welbeck, i. 325 
Cocken, Mr. Carr's ornamented Grounds there de- 
ſcribed, iti. / 
Colliers, Character of that Claſs of Men, i ii. 261, Mr. 
Danby's Method of converting them into! induſtrious 
Farmers at-Swinton, 262 ꝶſ 
Commerct of the Kingdom, general Eftimate of, iv. 391 
Compoſts, Account of thoſe uſed in ATP og 
Rockinghar's Land, i. 290 8 
Cows, the comparative Merits of different Edecies.. ti. 
226.— The Pront: of feeding them with Cabbages, 
iv. 44. Review of the Management and Product of 
Milk from, in the various Parts viſited in this Jour, 
- 149. Averages, - 165. | Deductions, - 166. The 
Numbers kept on the different ſized Farms, 220. 
© Average, 225 
Craithil, the Sener Courſe of Huſbandry there, i ii, 
13. Curious Experiments in Agriculture, by a 
Genn there, 320. Tillage, 10. BON OT. Jo 
Cabbages, 324. Beans, 328 | 
Crawley's Yoon Works at Newcaſtle, Acpuunt of, iii. q 
Croft, James, a Collier, his induſtrious. Cultivation of 
a Moor Land Farm at Swinton, ii. 265. Propofal 
bor raiſing a Subſcription for him, 274 
00 Courſe of, at Hatfield, i. 3. Al Stevenage, 1 17. 
At Offley, 21. At Houghton; 27. About Newport 
| Pagnel, 38. At Broughton, 43. At Aſtwiek, AG. 
About Biddenham, 47. . About Hale Weſton, 56. 
Great Catworth, 59. Grantham, 84. F oflen, 94. 
Newark, 97. Weſt Drayton, 99. Cantler, 108. 
Doncaſter, 110. Ecclesfield, 126. Wooley, 131. 
Kiddel, 139. Wilbersfort, 142. Hatton, 144. 
Barnby Moor, 146. Riſby, 150. iba. Stillingfleet, 
186. Howden, 233. Thorne, 236. Round Went- 
worth Houſe, 272.—Driffeld, ii. 1. Honnanby, 8. 
Brumpton, 36. Eaſt Newton, 48. Nunnington, 68. 
 'Kirby, 90. Mr. Turner's, 134. About Kirklea- 
tham, 138. Gilling, 163. Kookby, 171. Kiplin, 
198. 236. Swinton, 270. Craikhill, 327. Slen- 
ingford, 332. Aſgarth, 422. Goſworth, iii. 47. 
Morpeth, 19. Alnwick, 25, Hetton, 54. Ber- 
- wick, 


wick, 62. Rothbury, 71. Cambo, 72 Glenwelt, 
83. High Aſcott, 95. Penrith, 101. Keſwick, 107. 
Shapp, 115. Burton, 138. Kabers, 152. Garſlang, 
157. Bowles, 165. Ormſkirk, 170. Altringham, 
178, Knutsford, 242. Holmes Chapel, 248. From 
Newcaſtle under Line to Stone, 250. Rudgeley- 
Bridge, 266. Shenftone, ib. Aſton, 273. Hagley, 
281. Broomſgrove, 301. Perſhore, 307. Bendſ- 
worth, 310. Moreton, 321. Benſington, 328. Hen- 
ley on Thames, 352. Maidenhead, 355. Harmonſ- 
worth, 359. Egan, 362. North Mims, 366. 
Tables of, compared with the Seed ſowed, iv. 81 
Crowe, Mr. of Kipling, his Methods and Improve- 
ments in Huſbandry, ii. 198. State of his Farm, 
211. His Courſe of Crops, 212. His Method of 
Liming his Land, 213. His Machine for making 
Hay deſcribed, 214. His Culture of Cabbages, 217. 
His Inſtructions for the raiſing of, 222. His Cul- 
ture of Potatoes, 224. His Experiment on Clay 
Land, 226. His Horſe-Rake for cleaning Fallows 
deſcribed, 227. His Management of Hedges, 25. 
His Conſtruction of Drains, 228. His Contrivance 
for working the Blackſmith's Hammer with the 
Foot, 230. His Collection of Paintings, ib. 


D. 


Dairies, Management of at Knutsford, iii. 244. 
' Holmes Chapel, 248. From Newcaſtle under Line 
to Stone, 259. Aſton, 273.—A Review of the 
. Produce of, in the various Places viſited in this 
Tour, iv. 149. Average, 161 | 
Dalton Moor Land improved by Mr. Scroope, ii. 295 
Dalton, Rev. Mr, of Hawkeſwell, his Improvements 
of Moor Land, ii. 329 | 
Dalton, Captain, his Courſe of Huſbandry, ii. 338, 
His Culture of Potatoes, ibid. Cabbages, 340. Lu- 
cerne, 342. Burnet, ibid. His Method of laying 
down Graſs Land, ibid. | 
Danby, ſee Scroope's Method of Huſbandry in the 
Neighbourhood of, ii. 384 
Danby, 


Danby, Mr. his Account of the Huſbandry at Swinton, 
250. See Croft, James. His Houſe and Park de- 
ſcribed, 297 

Darlington, gate of the Manufacture of Huckaback 
Cloths there, ii. 427 | | 

Darlington, Lord, his Method of Moor Land, ii. 179. 
His Seat at Raby-Caſtle deſcribed, 428. The Park, 
430. Particulars of his Farm, 433. His general 
Courſe of Huſbandry, 434. His Farm-Yard de- 
ſcribed, 436. Its elegant Front, 439. The Advan- 
tages of this Yard for Cattle in Winter, 440. His 
Method of liming his Land, 443. His Management 
of Cattle, 444. His Method o draining his Land, 

4406. His Experiments with Cabbages, 448 

Dickſon, Eſq; Abraham, his Benefactions to the Town 
of Belford, iii. 38. His Method of 2 his 
Land, 40. His Experiments with Graſs, 41. Trials 
of Cabbages, 42. His Management of Fences, 44 

Dirt-Pit, a Deſcription of, ii. 18 

Ditchley, the Seat of Lord Litchfield, deſcribed, itt. 
325. Note. 

Doncaſter, Deſcription of that Town, i.-r10. And the 
Country to Rotherham, 112 | 
Drains, Deſcription of thoſe in the Weſt-Riding of 

Yorkſhire, by the Marquis of Rockingham, i. 275.— 
Method of xs, a Gentleman at Craikhill, ii. 
227. Mr. Crowe's Conſtruction of, 228. Deſcrip- 

tion of thoſe made by Mr. Screope of Danby, 380. 

9 Altringham, iii. 186. Afton, 274. Hag- 
„280 

Dromhe-Cartli, Table of the Proportions kept on tha 
various Farms viſited in this Tour, iv. 219 | 

Drill. Plough, Deſcription of one invented by Dr. Hun- 
ter, i. 180. One introduced by the Marquis of 
Rockingham, 283 | 

Duncombe-Park, the Seat of —— Duncombe, Eſq; a- 
Deſcription of, ii. 73. Caufe of the bad State of 
Huſbandry in that Gentleman's Eftate, 78 

Durham, the Culture of Muſtard about that City de- 
ſcribed, itt, r : K 
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E. 1 

Elziricity, applied to Vegetation by Mr. Clarke of 
Relford, iii. 49 ; | 

Elerler, Mr. Account of his Farm near Cottingham, 
i. 152. His Courſe of Crops, 164. His Culture of 
Cabbages, 167. His Method of feeding them off, 
168. His intended Improvements, 214 | 

Elliat, Mr. of Fremington, his Method of improving 
the Moors, ii. 292 | | 

Enfield- Chace, Remarks on the unimproved State of, 
iii. 365. Hints for the Improvement of, iv. 398 

Eveſham, Vale of. See. Bendſworth. 

Exeter, Earl of, his Seat at Burleigh-Houſe deſcribed, 
i. 65 
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F. 


Fairfax, Lord, his Seat at Gilling deſcribed, ii. 457 

Falconberg, his Seat at Newburgh deſcribed, ii. 458. 
His Improvements, 459 
Fallæu- Times, Tables of the: Proportion of, allowed at 
different Places, iv. no6 
Farms, Size, Stock, and other Particulars of, at Hat- 
| ald, i. 13. At Offley, 21. At Houghton, 27. At 
Wooburn, 32. About Wanden, 39. At Broughton, 
43. About Hale-Weſton, 56. Great Catworth, 59. 
Aychurch, 62. Stamford, 66. Grantham, 94. Weſt 
Drayton, 99. Cantler, 108. Doncaſter, 116. Eceles- 
held, 126. Wooley, 131. Kiddell, 139. Wilbers- 
fort, 142. Hatton, 144. Riſby, 157. Stillingfleet, 
186. Holderneſs, 210. Howden, 233. Thorne, 
236. In the Neighbourhood of Wentworth-Houſe, 
— xg 7 ii. I. 2 Lis Yeddington- 
ridge, 44. La „ 68. unnington, 

Kind, 90. About Kirkleatham, 138. Gille 
IST. Scorton, 162. Gilling, 171. kby, ibid. 
remington, 171. Kiplin, 211. Swinton, 250, 
Sleningford, 332. Danby, 344. Aſgarth, 422. 
Abour Raby- aftle, 428; —Goſworth, iii. 13. Mor- 


th, 25. Belford, 29. Hetton, 54. Woller, 63. 
Rothbury, 71. Cambo, 73. Glcnyelt, 83. Hip 
| Aſcott, 
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Aſcott, 95. Penrith, 101. Keſwick, 107. Shapp, 
113. Burton, 138. Kabers, 152. Garſlang, 157. 
Bowles, 165. Ormſkirk, 170. Altringham, 180. 
Knutsford, 242. Holmes-Chapel, 248. From New- 
caſtle-under-Line to Stone, 258. Shenſtone, 266. 
Aſton, 272. Hagley, 300. Broomſgrove, 306. 
Perſhore, 307. Bendſworth, 3 Moreton, 321. 
Benſington, 352. Henley on Thames, 355. Mai- 
denhead, ibid. The Variations obſerved in, reduced 
to a Table, 379. Average, 402. 404. Deductions, 
410.— The Price of Proviſions not affected by the 
Size of, iv. 27 5 

Farm-Yard, the Duke of Norfolk's, at Workſop, de- 
ſcribed, i. 239. Remarks on it, 330.—Lord Dar- 
lington's at Raby-Caſtle, ii. 436. Its elegant Front, 

8 Mr. his Management of Fallows, i. 340 

Fatting-Beaſis, the Proportions of, compared with the 
Quantities of Land, iv. 221. Average, 232 

Fences for Incloſures, Hints for the Choice of, ii. 23. 
Proper Situation for in wet Soils, 227,—Mr. Dick- 
ſon's Management of at Belford, iii. 57. General 
Management of at North Mims, with Remarks, 371 

Feſcue, Purple, not reliſhed by Sheep, i. 

Firing, Table of the Average annual Expence of at 
the various Places comprehended in this Tour, iv. 
286 

Flax, Expences of Culture, and Produce of, at Thorne, 
i. 238 


Fountaine Abbey, Account of the Ruins of, ii. 301 


G. 


Ganton, Account of the Huſbandry about that Place, 
iven by Sir Digby Legard, ii. 9. The general 
Prices of Huſbandry- work there, 16. The Wolds 
may be improved by incloſing, 25 | 
Gardening, Eſtimates of the Profits of at Sandy in Bed- 
fordſhire, i. rome of at Hammerſmith, iii, 36 
Gilſdale, an Eſtate of Mr. Turner's, the Huſbandry 
there deſcribed, ii. 151 
Elaſs, painted, curious Pieces of, deſcribed, i. 45 
| Glenwell, 
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Glenwelt, the 1 there deſcribed, iii. 83. The 
Moor Land Huſbandry, ibid. Account of the Re- 
mains of the Roman Wall there, go 
Gofworth, Method of Huſbandry there, iii. 13 
Grantham, Method of Huſbandry about there, 94. 
Account of Mr. Middlemore's Experiments with 
Lucerne, 87 | | 
Graſs-Lands, Lord Rockingham's Methods of ma- 
naging, i. 277.— Mr. Smelt's Method of treating; 
ii. 237. Lord Holderneſſe's Management of, 243.— 
Review of the State of, in the various Places vitted 
in this Tour, iv. 149. Deductions, 166 
Great Catworth, i. 59 
Greenland- Boat, a Deſcription of that at the Trinity- 
Houſe, at Hull, i. 177 
Grimſiborpe, Method of Huſbandry there, i. 77. De- 
ſcription of the Duke of Ancaſter's Park there, 81: 
Note. | 


Grindflones, Deſcription of thoſe at Sheffield, i. 123 


H. 
Hackfall, a Seat of Mr. Aiſlabie, deſcribed, ii. 306. 
Fiſher's-Hall, 309. Mowbray-Point, 311 _ 
Hagley, the Seat of Lord Lyttelton, deſcribed, iii. 281. 
State of Huſbandry there, ibid. i 
Hale-Wefton, State of Agriculture there, Ly 
Halſell-Moſs, great Improvement of by Mr. Segar; 
ili. 1 i | 
Hambledon, Account of the Moots round it; ii. 88 
Hammerſmith, State of Gardening there, iii, 361 | 
Harecaſile, the Inland Navigation conſtructed there; 
deſcribed, iii. 255 | f 
Hatfield, Account of Mr. Searincke's, Plantation of 
urnet there, i. 2. Soil and Huſbandry there, 13 
Haws-Water, near Shapp, deſcribed, iii. 131 
Hay, the Inconyeniencies of Stacking it about the 
Fields pointed out, ii. 441 7 f 
Hedges, the proper Situation of, on wet Soils, pointed 
out, ii. 227. 1 of planting Trees in, 229. 
See Fences. O'S 
Henley on Thames, State of Agriculture there, iii. 355 
Vou. IV. G g Hercu- 
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Herculaneum, References to curious Engravings in the 
Neapolitan Collection of Antiquities found there, 
1 43 


i. 254 | 
Hetton, State of Huſbandry there, iii. 54. Moor Huſ- 


| bandry there, 59. Culture of Carrots by Mr. Wil- 
lis, 60 

Hewitt, Mr, his Experiments on Carrots, Lucerne, 

and Burnet, i. 336 

High- Aſcot, Methods of Huſbandry there, iii. 95 

Hoeing of Pulſe and Roots, the Advantages of illuſ- 
trated, iii. 440 

Hogs, expeditiouſly fattened with Carrots, i. 337.— 
The Proportion of the Numbers kept in the various 
Dairies viſited in this Tour, iv. 149. Table of Ave- 
rages, 162. Deductions, 166 | 

Holderneſs, View of the Huſbandry there, i. 210. The 
Method of draining the wet Land there, 212 

Holderneſs, Earl of, his Seat at Hornby-Caſtle, with the 
Roads round it deſcribed, ii. 242. His Management 
of Graſs Land, 243 | | 

Hernby-Caſlle, the Seat of the Earl of Holderneſs, de- 
ſcribed, with the Roads round it, 11. 242 | 

Horſes, a Cempariſon between them and Oxen, in the 
Article of Plowing, iv. 134 

Herſe- Hoes deſcribed, i. go. 2 388 

Hovingbam, a Deſcription of Mr. Wrotteſly's Houſe 
there, ii. 88 | 

Hinſe-Rent, Tables of, at the various Places viſited in 
this Tour, iv. 286 


* Howden, Methods of Agriculture there, i. 233 


Hull, Deſcription of the Country and Improvements 
round that Town, i. 151. The Town and Trade 
deſcribed, 157. T rinity-Houſe there, 159. Aſſem- 
bly-Room, 160 

Hulls-IVater, near Penrith, deſcribed, iii. 131 

Hunter, Dr. Deſcription of a Drill invented by him, 
i. 179. A Rake for opening Furrows, 183. New 
Syſtem of Huſbandry, 184 

Huſbandry, general State of at Hatfield, i. 13. At 
Stevenage, 17. At Offley, 21. At Houghton, 27. 
At Wooburn, 28. About Newport Pagnel, 38. At 
Aſtwick, 46. About Bedford, 49. About Hale 


Welton, 
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. Weſton, 56. Great Catworth, 59. Grimſthorpe, 77. 


% 


Between Grantham and Newark, 94. Weſt Dray- 


ton, 99. Cantler, 108. Ecclesfield, 126, Wooley, 


131. Riſby, 151. York, 186. Stillingfleet, 188. 
Howden, 233. Lord Rockingham's Kentiſh and 
Hertfordſhire Farms, * 296. In the Country 
round Wentworth-Houſe, 302.— Driffield, ii. 1. 
Ganton, 9. Brumpton, 43. Leddingham Bridge, 44. 
Layſtrope, 49. About Kirkleatham, 144. Gilſdale, 
15 1. Scorton, 162. Gilling, 163. 171. Fremington, 
198. Kiplin, 198. 231. Swinton, 250. The Moor- 
ſide Farms there, 257. Craikhill, 313. Sleningford, 

32. Danby, 384. About Raby-Caſtle, 428.— 
z0ſworth, iii. 13. Morpeth, 19. Alnwick, 25. 
Hetton, 54. Berwick, 62. Rothbury, 71. Cambo, 
78. Glenwelt, 83. Keſwick, 108. Shapp, 115. 

urton, 138. Knutsford, 242. Holms-Chapel, 248. 
From Newcaſtle-under-Line to Stone, 258. Rudge» 
ley-Bridge, 281. Broomſgrove, 301. Perſhore, 307. 
Bendſworth, 310. Moreton, 321. Benſington, 328. 
Henley on Thames, 352. Maidenhead, 355. Har- 
mondſworth, 359. Kenſington, 362. North-Mims, 
366.—Ageregate of the Stock, iv. 345. Expenditure 
of, 354. Profit, 302 


* 


I. 


Jeruſalem Artichoaks, Produce of an Acre, i}. 226 
mplements of Huſbandry, Price of at Stevenage, i. 21. 


At Offley, 23. At Wooburn, 30. At Aſtwick, 47. 
At Hale-Weſton, 58. Great Catworth, 62. Ay- 
church, 64. Stamford, 69. Grantham, 86. Follen, 
96. Weſt-Drayton, 101. Cantler, 109. Doncaſter, 
114. Ecclesfield, 131. Kiddel, 141. Wilbersfort, 
144. Hatton, 146. Raby, 170. Stillingfleet, 195. 
Holderneſs, 213. Howden, 236. T horne, 244. 
In the Neighbourhood of Wentworth-Houſe. 312. 
—PDriffeld, ii. 5. Layſtrope, 67. Nunnington, 72. 


Kirby, 92. About Kirkleatham, 149. Gilling, 170, 


Rookby, 178. Fremington, 190. Kiplin, 209. 
Swinton, 255. Craikhill, 318. Sleningford, 336. 
Danby, 389. Aigarth, 420. About Raby-Cattic, 

| g 2 456. 
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456.—Goſworth, iii. 18, Morpeth, 24. Alnwick, 
28. Belford, 36. Hetton, 61. Woller, 68. Roth- 
bury, 76. Cambo, 80. Glenwelt, 88. High-Aſcott, 
9. Penrith, 106. 'Keſwick, 112. Shapp, 128. 
urton, 150. Kabers, 157, Garſlang, 162. Ormſ- 
kirk, 175. Altringham, 185, Knutsford, 247. 
Holms-Chapel, 251. From Newcaftle-under-Line 
to Stone, od. Shenſtone, 271. Aſton, 277. Hag- 
_ ley, 299. Broomſgrove, 305. Perſhore, 310. Bendſ- 
worth, 317. Benſington, 347. North Mims, 376 
Incloſures, a Sketch of the Progreſs in making, 222. 
lauſes to be added to the Acts for, 232 
Irwin, Lord, CharaQers of his Paintings, at Temple 
Newſham, i. 349 Note. f ; 


K. 


Kendal, the Manufactures carried on there, iii. 133. 
Winander-Meer deſcribed, 137 

Kenſington, State of Huſbandry there, iii. 362 

Keſwick, the Huſbandry there deſcribed, 1ii. 107. Its 

fine Lake, 113. Skiddow, 125 

Kiddel, Method of Huſbandry there, i. 139 

Kimbolton-Caſtle, the Seat of the Duke of Mancheſter, 
deſcribed, i. 58 dolly 

Kirkleatham, the Seat of Charles Turner, Eſq; ii. 98. 
Hh experimental Agriculture deſcribed, 98. 338. 

ote. | 

Kiplin, the Improvements in Huſbandry carried on 
there by Mr. Crowe, ii. 211. The Collection of 
Pictures there, 230. Note. 

Kniveton, the Seat of the Duke of Leeds, i. 318 

Knutsford, a View of the Huſbandry there, iii. 242. 
Management of Dairies there, 244. Manufactures 
carried on at that Town, 248 


L. 


Labour, Prices of at Stevenage, i. 20. At Offley, 23. 
At Houghton, 28. At Wooburn, 30. At Wanden, 
43. At Broughton, 45. At Aſtwick, 47. About 
Biddenham, 48. Hale-Weſton, 58. Great on 

worth, 


, 
[4 
8 
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worth, 6x, Aychurch, 63. Stamford, 69. Grimſ- 
| thorpe, 82. Grantham, 86. Foſſen, 96. Newark, 
98. Weſt-Drayton, 101. Cantler, 109. Doncaſter, 
114. Sheffield, 115. Leeds, 137. Kiddel, 141. 
Wilbersfort, 144. Hatton, 146. Eird „ 171. Stil- 
lingfleet, 194. Holderneſs, 213. Howden, 235. 
Thorne, 243. Around Wentworth-Houſe, 311.— 
Driffield, ii. 4. Yeddingham-Bridge, 47. Layſtrope, 
63. NR 70. Kirby, 92. About Kirklea- 
tham, 148. Scorton, 169. Gilling, 170. Rookby, 
177. Fremington, 190. Kiplin, 207, 208. Swinton, 
255. Craikhill, 317. Sleningford, 336. Danby, 388. 
Aſgarth, 426. About Raby-Calſtle, 455 voſ- 
worth, iii. 18. Morpeth, 24. Alnwick, 28. Belford, 
37. Hetton, 60. 
bo, 80. Glenwelt, 87. High-Aſcott, 99. Penrith, 
105, Keſwick, 111. Shapp, 126. 8 150. 
Kabers, 156. Garſlang, 162. Ormſkirk, 174. 
Altringham, 185. Of the Manufacturers at Man- 
cheſter, 188. Knutsford, 247. Holms-Chapel, 251. 
The Potters at Burſlem, 254. From Newcaſtle- 
under-Line to Stone, 263. Shenſtone, 271. Aſton, 
277. Manufacturers at Birmingham, 279. Hagley, 
299. Broomſgrove, 304. Perſhore, 309. Bendſ- 
worth, 316. Moreton, 324 | 


Labourers, Enquiry into the Complaints of the Scarcity 
of, 1.174 


. Lancaſter, trading State of that Town, ill, 152 


Land, T ables of the Soil, Rent, and Produce of, in 
the various Parts of this Tour, iii. 378. Tables of 
the -general Averages, 402. Deductions, 410.— 
Table of the Purchaſe and Rent of, at various 
Places, iv. 337. Aggregate View of, 341. Reaſons 
for keepihg the Rent of high, 344 | 

Layſtrope, the Method of Huſbandry practiſed there, 
Ii. 50 


Leaſotbes, the Seat of Mr. Shenſtone, deſcribed, iii. 


279. Note. 
Leeds, Price of Neceſſaries there, i. 132. Account of 
the Clath Trade there, 137 
Leeds, Duke of, Deſcription of his Seat at Kniveton, 
i. 318. Note: ; | 
G g 3 Liegard, 


oller, 67. Rothbury, 75. Cam- 


a 
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Legard, Sir Digby, his Account of the Huſbandry 
about Ganton, il. 9. His Culture of Graſſes, 25. 
His Hints for improving the Wolds, 30 | 

Lrgat, Mr. of Layſtrope, his Courſe of Huſbandry, it. 


0 

Levelling of Land, Deſcription of an Inſtrument for, i. 
106.— Another for the ſame Purpoſe, ii. 95 

Lightfoot, Mr. his Huſbandry on a Moorſide Farm at 

Swinton, ii. 259 | 

Lime found to be an improper Manure for Turneps, 
i. 92.—Experiment proving it an improper Manure, 
ii. 226. Lord Darlington's Method of Manuring 
with, 443.—See Manure. pu 

Liquorice, a Deſcription of the Culture of, about Pon- 
tefract, i. 342. Eſtimate of the Expences and Profit 


on, ”* 
Litchfield, Lord, his Seat at Ditchley deſcribed, iii. 325. 


ote, 

Live-Stock, Tables of the Proportions of, kept on the 
various Farms viſited in this Tour, iv. 208. Table 
of Recapitulation, 218. Tables ſubdividing the va- 
rious Species of, 219, Table of Average, 228. Re- 
capitulation, 234 

Liverpool, its public Buildings, Trade, and Shipping, 
iii. 167. Price of Proviſions there, 169 


* Loamy-Soils, a Table of the Proportions of Plowing 


uſed on, at different Places, iv. 1 

Lowther, Sir James, his Houſe and new Town de- 
ſcribed, iii. 113 

Lucerne, Experiments with at Wooburn, i. 36. By Sir 
Philip Molyneux at Sandy, 55. His Machine for 
harrowing it deſcribed, 82, By Mr. Middlemore 
near Grantham, 97. Mr. Hewett's Experiments 
with, . Turner's Culture of, ii. 134. 
Capt. Dalton's Experiments with, 342. Experi- 

ments on by Mr. Scroope of Danby, 371.—By Mr. 
Penny at Bendſworth, iii. 320.—A Review of the 
Experiments with, ſpecified in this Tour, iv. 65 

Luton Hoo, the Seat of the Earl of Bute, deſcribed, i. 24 

Ly/ter, Account of his Experiments in Agriculture at 
Bawtry, i. 102. Cabbages, id. Carrots, 105. 

g | Lucerne, 
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Lucerne, ibid. Dutch Clover, ibid. Deſcription of 
his Machine for levelling it, 106 

Lyttelton, Lord, Deſcription of his Seat at Hagley, 
iii. 381. Note. | 


M 


oy Experiments with, by Mr, Scroope of Danby, 

ii. 380 

Mancheſter, Account of the ManufaQtures there, iii. 

187. Wages of Manufacturers, 188. The high 
Price of Proviſions beneficial to the Trade, 189 

Mancheſter, Duke of, his Seat at Kimbolton-Caſtle de- 

ſcribed, i. 58. Note. 

Manufacturers, Tables of the Prices of their Labour at 
various Towns, iv. 321. General Review of, 390 
Manure, the yarious Kinds of, uſed in that Part of 
Yorkſhire round Wentworth-Houſe, i. 305.—Mr. 
Turner's 'Frials of, ii. 138. Mr. Scroope's Expe- 
riments with, 381. — Method of uſing at Altring- 
ham, iii. 180.—Uſed about North-Mims, 368.— 

General Remarks on, iv. 331 

Marle, vaſt Quantities of in Lancaſhire, iii. 158, 
Manner of uſing, and Expence of, 180 

Medica, prickly edged, Account of Experiments with 
at Wooburn, 133 

Methley, my Seat of Lord Mexborough, deſcribed, 
i. 347. Note. 

Mi 3 Mr. Account of his Culture of Lucerne 
near Grantham, i. 87. His Machine for harrowing 
it deſcribed, 88. His Culture of Cabbages for feed- 
ing Cattle, ibid. Deſcription of his Machine for 
hoeing Turneps, go. His ſpiky Roller deſcribed, 93 

Middleton, the Situation of this Village deſcribed, ii. 179 

Mill, Corn, Defcription of the Duke of Bridgwater's 

at Worſley, iii. 229 | 

Miners, a Character of that Claſs of People, ii. 261. 
How converted into induftrious Farmers at Swin- 
ton, 262. See Croft. 

Mirabeau, M. de, Examination of his Opinion as to 
the Merits of Plowing with Horſes or Oxen, iv. 147. 


Note. x 
834 Mole 
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Mole and Ant-Hills, Deſcription of a Machine for cut- 
ting up, i. 16 
Molineux, Sir Philip, his Method of cultivating Lu- 
cerne, 1. 5 
Montgomery Metham, Sir George, his Seat and Im- 
provements near Beverley deſcribed, i. 150. Note. 
Moors, in Yorkſhire, the Nature of deſcribed, i. 239. 
Property in, how regulated, 240. Method of pre- 
paring for Tillage, 241.—How improved by Lord 
arlington, ii. 179. By Mr. Ellerker, of Freming- 
ton, 192. The different Species of deſcribed, 259. 
Mr. Danby's Scheme for the Cultivation of at Swin- 
ton, 251, See Croft. Hints for incloſing of, 277. 
Eſtimate of Charges and Profit, 279. The Rev. Mr. 
Dalton's Improvements of at Hawkeſwell, 329. Mr. 
Scroope's Improvements at Dalton, 395.—Improve- 
ment of at Waren, iii. 53. At Hetton, 59. At 
Glenwelt, 89 wg : —_— 
Moreton, State of Huſbandry there, iii. 321 | 
Moreton-Bridge, Deſcription of the Duke of Bridg- 
water's Navigation there, iii. 222 | 
Moreth, Methods of Huſbandry there, iii. 19 
Morret, Miſs, Deſcription of her Needlework Copies 
of Paintings, i. 186. Note. | | 
Myftard, cultivated about Durham, iii. 1 | 
Myer, Mr. Particulars of his Method of Huſbandry, 
11. 210 


N. 


Newark, Character of that Town, i. 97. Huſbandry 
about there, ibid. 
Newcaflle-upon-Tyne, ſhort Account of its Trade, iii. 6, 
Newcaſtle-under-Line, the Manufactures carried on 
© there, iii. 258. State of Agriculture between that 
Town and Stone, 259 e | 
Newport-Pagnel, State of Huſbandry there, i. 38 
Norfolk, Duke of, his Seat at Workſop deſcribed, i. 
28. Plan and Deſcription of his Farm-Yard, 329. 
1 on this Yard, 330. The Pleaſure- Ground, 
i „ 
Note Mims, Methods of Huſbandry there, iii. 366. 
© The various Sorts of Manure uſed there, 368 


North- 
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Northumberland, general Remarks on the Huſbandry 
there, iii. 91 
Nunnington, the Huſbandry there, ii. 68 


O 


Oats, Tables of the Quantity of Seed ſowed at various 

Places compared with the Crops, iv. 93 
„Method of Huſbandry there, i. 21 

ions, Method of cultivating in the Gardens of San- 
dy, i. 53. Profits on, 55 . 

Oxen, the Profit of feeding them with Cabbages, iv. 
42. The Quantity eaten by, 47. Merits of uſing 
their Labour in Plowing, compared with that of 
Horſes, 144 

Oxford, a Deſcription of the Paintings left by the late 

General Guiſe to, — The Paintings at Chriſt- 

Church, 343. Radcliffe Library, ibid. The Picture 

| — 344. Pomfret Statues, 348. Bronzes, 351, 
Ote. | 


0 


P. 


aintings, a Deſcription of thoſe at Wooburn-Abbey, 

" i. 31. At Kimbolton-Caſtle, 58. At Burleigh. 
Houſe, 65. At the Duke of Ancaſter's Seat at 
Grimſthorpe, 83. At Belvoir-Caſtle, 93. Went- 
worth-Caſtle, 128. Trinity-Houſe at Hull, x59. 
Wentworth-Houſe, 253. Kniveton 318. Welbeck, 
323. Workſop, 328. . — 2 349. By- 
rom, 355. Notes. —Caſtle-Howard, ii. 47. Duncombe 
Park, 73. Mr. Wrotteſley's at Hovingham, 88. 
Rookby, 171. Kiplin, 230. Mr. Danby's at Swin- 
ton, 290,—Cocken, iii. 1. Wallington, 81. Hagley, 
286. Ditchley, 325. Of the late General Guiſe at 
. Oxford, 327. At Chriſt-Church, 343. The Picture 
Gallery at Oxford, 344. In the Bodleian Library, 

3. Notes. 

Pe I Tables of the Quantities of Seed ſowed at va- 

rious Places, compared with the Produce of the 
Crop, iv. 97 | | 

Pennel, Mount, fine Proſpect from, ii. 421 

Penny, Mr. Innkeeper at Bendſworth, Experiments by 

him in Huſbandry, iii. 318 


P enrith, 
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Penrith, State of Agriculture about, iii. 101 | 
Pigeons-Dung, Lord Rockingham's Experiments wit 
on Graſs Land, 1. 306 Wilt S413 ;; 
Ploughs, Drill, deſcribed, i. 180. 283. 300. A Paring 
one deſcribed, 317 
Plowing, Remarks on the Method of, between New- 
port Pagnel and Thrapſtone, i. 59. At Riſby, r6r. 
About Stillingfleet, 189. In the Neighbourhood of 
Wentworth-Houſe, 303. — Driffield, ii. 1. Lay- 
ſtrope, 51. Kirkleatham, 144. Scorton, 156, Gil- 
ling, 164. Kiplin, 212. Swinton, 250. Craikhill, 
14. 320. About Raby-Caſtle, 431.—Goſworth, 
ii. 13. Morpeth, 19. Alnwick, 26. Hetton, 54. 58. 
Berwick, 63. Rothbury, 71. 73. Cambo, 77. Glen- 
welt, 84. High Aſcott, 96. Fenrith, 101. Burton, 
140. Kabers, 152. 154. Altringham, 179. Aſton, 
273- Hagley, 283. Broomfgrove, 302. Bendſ- 
worth, 311. Moreton, 321. Benſington, 330. 
Kenſington, 363. North Mims, 367. 371.—Re- 
view of the Methods and Proportions of, at dif- 
ferent Places, iv. 115. Compariſon of, on different 
Soils, 134 HS 
Pontefra#t, the Culture of Liquorice there deſcribed, 
i i. 42 5 Lal -4.Y 
Pig Bla, Tables of, at various Places, compared 
with the Price of Labour and Proviſions, iv. 323. 
Deductions, 328 | 
Population, Tables of, on the various fized Farms 
found in the Compaſs of this Tour, iv. 236. Reca- 
pitulation, 246. Deductions, 247. Corollary, 254. 
Aggregate of, 373. General Remarks, 420 
Porcelane, State of the Manufacture of, at Worceſter, 
ti. 
putin Duke of, his Seat at Welbeck deſcribed, i. 
319. Hints relating to Huſbandry recommended, 
R Eſtimate of the Expence of cultivating and 
Profits on, at Sandy in Bedfordfthire, i. 54. Ditto 
about Stillingfleet in Yorkſhire, 191.— Mr. Turner's. 
Experiments in the Culture of, ii. 132. Mr. Crowe's 
Method of cultivating, 224. Mr. Smelt's, 241. 
Regiſter of Capt. Dalton's Experiments WAS, 898+ 
12 X pe- 
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Experiments with by Mr. Scroope of Danby, 370. 
2 6 Goſworth, 1.4% Culture of at Mor 45 * 
Belford, 31. Glenwelt, 84. Penrith, 107. Keſwick, 
108. Ormſkirk, 171. Knutsford, 243.— Tables of 
the Produce and Management of, in the various 
Places included in this Tour, iv, 1. Tables of Ave- 
rages, 11. Deductions, 13 | 
Produce of Land, Tables of the various Quantities 
within the Compaſs of this Tour, iii. 378. Ave- 
rages, 402. Deductions, 410.—Average of Farms 
incloſed according to their Rent, iv. 256. Recapi- 
tulation, 264. Deductions, 265. Aggregate of, 340. 
Deductions, 351 | 
Proviſions, Prices of, at Hatfield, i, 16. At Stevenage, 
21. At Offley, 24. At Houghton, 28. At Woo- 
burn, 30. At Wanden, 42. At Broughton, 45. 
About Biddenham, 48. At Hale Weſton, 58. Great 
Catworth, 61. Aychurch, 63. Stamford, 70. 
Grimſthorpe, 82. Grantham, 86, Foſſen, 97. 
Newark, 98. Weſt Drayton, 101. Cantler, 109. 
Doncaſter, 114. Rotherham, 116. Ecclesfield, 130. 
Leeds, ibid, Wooley, 134. Wakeheld, 136. Kid- 
del, 141. Wilbersfort, 144. Hatton, 145. Riſby, 
171. Stillingfleet, 195. Howden, 236, Thorne, 
243. In the Neighbourhood of Wentworth-Houſe, 
13, —Driffield ii. 6. Honnanby, 8. Layſtrope, 67. 
unnington, 72. 2 93. About Kirkleatham, 
150, Scorton, 161. Grilling, 170. Rookby, 178. 
Brough, 186. Fremington, 191. Kiplin, 209. 
Swinton, 256, Craikhill, 318. Sleningford, 336. 
" Danby, 389. Aſgarth, 427. Raby-Caſtle, 456. 
— Newcaſtle, iii. 12. Morpeth, 25. Alnwick, 29. 
Belford, 36. Hetton, 61. Berwick, 62. Woller, 69. 
Rothbury, 75. Cambo, 80. Glenwelt, 88. High 
| Aſcot, 100. Penrith, 106. Kefwick, 112. Shapp, 
129, Kendal, 136. Burton, 151. Kabers, 157. 
Garſlang, 163. Warrington, 165. Liverpool, 169. 
Altrinzham, 186. Knutsford, 247. Holms-Chapel, 
252.  Newcaſtle-under-Line, 258. Thence to 
Stone, 264. Shenſtone, 272. Afton, 278. Hagley, 
299. Broomſgrove, 305. Perſhore, 309. Bend 
worth, 317. Moreton, 324. Benſington, 348. Hen- 


ley 
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ley on Thames, 355. Maidenhead, N5350. Har- 
mondſworth, 361. Kenſington, 365. North Mims, 
8 of the ſeveral Prices at the various 
aces above ſpecified, iv. 275. How varied by 
Diſtance from the Metropolis, 279. Deductions, 
284. Compared with the Price of weekly Labour, 
2 
Prove ns, the high Price of, beneficial to the Manu- 
facturers at Mancheſter, iii. 189.—Extended gene- 
rally, iv. 311 
- Pulſe and Roots, Tables of the Produce of, in the va- 
rious Places comprehended in this Tour, ili. 440. 
Tables of Average, 446. Deductions, 447 
R. N 
Raly-Caſtle, the Seat of the Earl of Darlington, a De- 
ſcription of, ii. 428. The Park, 430.— Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford, a Deſcription of, 1ii. 343. The 
Picture Gallery, 344. Note. | 
Rake, a Horſe, E cleaning Fallows deſcribed, ii. 227 
Ramſden, Sir John, Account of his Paintings at By- 
rom, 1255 Remarks on his Huſbandry, 356 
Rape, a Table of the Average Product of, iii, 451 
Rent of Land, Tables of the various Rates of, within 
the Compals of this Tour, iii. 378. 413. Tables of 
| Average, 402. Recapitulation, 410. Deductions, 
ibid, — Arguments in favour of railing, iv. 376 
| Richmond, ie Views from thence deſcribed, ii. 162. 
1097. Note. 1 
| Riſty, Courſe of Huſbandry there, i. 160. Great At- 
tention paid to Manure, 163. Remarks on the Huſ- 
bandry of this Part of the County of York, 216 
| Roads, Remarks on the State of, i. 46. From Bedford 
to Northill, 50. Between Grimſthorpe and Coltſ- 
worth, 83. Stamford to Tuxford, 99. Rotherham 
to Sheffield, 122. About Hull, 156. Pontefract to 
Methley, 349.-—Beverley to Driffield, ii. 1. Dun- 
combe-Park, 1 1 Hornby-Caſtle, 242. Swinton, 
297.— General Review of thoſe paſſed through ig 
this Tour, iv. 423 
R Rackingham, 
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"Rockingham, Marquis of, his Palace at Wentworth, 
i. 159. The Pyramid, 267. Improves the Huſban- 
dry in his Neighbourhood, 272. His Method of 
Draining deſcribed, 274. His Method of laying 
down and keeping Graſs Land, 277. New Inſtru- 
ments introduced by him, 283. His Kentiſh Farm, 
292. His Hertfordthire Farm, 298. General State 

Huſbandry in the Country round his Seat, 303. 
Remarks on this Agriculture, 313 

Rollers, ſpiky, deſcribed, i. 93. 289 

Rookby, the Seat of Sir Thomas Robinſon, deſcribed, 
ii. 1 

Roots. 4 Zee Carrots, Turneps, and Pulſe, 

Rothbury, Method of Culture there, ui. 71 

Rotherham, Account of the Iron Works there, i. 115. 
Pottery there, 116, Succeſsful Culture of Cabbages 
there, 117 | 

Ruins, ornamental, the juſt Stile of, pointed out, 
I, 301 

Rye, Tables of the Quantity of the Seeds ſowed at 
1 og Places, compared with the Produce of Crops, 


Sainfoin, Account of Mr. Hewett's Experiments with, 
i. 8 cultivated at Benſington, iii. 351.— 
A Review of the Experiments with, obſerved in this 
Tour, iv. 72 | 

Sale-Mfoor, the Duke of Bridgwater's Navigation at 
that Place deſcribed, iii. 234. Plan of the Duke's 

intended Canal from thence to Stockport, 236 

Salt, its Efficacy as a Manure to Graſs, i. 291 | 

Sand, Deſcription of the Duke of Bridgwater's Ma- 
chine for ſifting, for the Uſe of his Works on the 

Inland Navigation, iii. 230 | 

Sandy in Bedfordſhire, the Pariſh of, famous for Gar- 
dens, i. 51. Calculations of the Profits of, ibid. 

Sandy Soils, a Courſe of Crops recommended for, 1. 
200. Table of the Proportions of Plowing uſed on, 
at different Places, iv. 134 | 

Scarborough, general Character of that Town, ii. 8 


Scari- 
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Scarificator, five-coultered, Deſcription of Mr. Scroope's 
at Danby, ii. 381 es 
Schorton, the Methods of Huſbandry there deſcribed, 
ii. 155. Account of the Terms of the Boardin 
School there, 162 | 
Seroope, Eſq; Simon, of Danby, his Experiments with 
Cabbages; ii. 344. Principles deduced from theſe 
Experiments, 359. His Experiments with Potatoes, 
370. Lucerne, 371. Carfots, 372. Drilted W heat, 
373. Drilled Beans, 376. Garden Stuff drilled, 
379. Madder, 380. His hollow Drains, ibid. De- 
ſcription of his five-coultered Scarificator, 381. 
General Method of "Tillage, 390. His Improvement 
of Moor Land, 396 | 

Searancte, Mr. Account of his Culture of Burnet, i. 2 

Seed, Tables of the Quantities of Grain and Pulſe 
ſowed at various Places, compared with the Produce 
of Crops, iv. 81. Average of, 85. Deduction, 86 

Segar, Mr. of Barton-Houſe, Account of his Improve- 
ments of Halſell-Moſs, iii. 175 

Servants, a Table of the Average 3 of, at various 
Places, iv. 298. Expences of the Boarding, Waſh- 
ing, and Lodging them, 320 

Sheep, the Merits of different Species compared, 11. 
129. Eſtimate of the Profits on, at Kiplin, 203. 
Mr. Crowe's Profit on, 216.— The Profit of feeding 
them with Cabbages, iv. 46. A Review of the Pro- 
portions and Management of, in the various Parts 

| viſited in this Tour, 169, DeduCtions, 176. The 
Management of on Moor Farms, 180 

Sheffield, Account of the ManufaQtures carried on 
there, i. 122 

Shenſtone, State of Huſbandry there, iii. 271 5 

Shenſtone, Mr. a Deſcription of his Houſe at Leaſowes, 
iii. 2 

Siſſon, Mz. of Caſterton, Account of his Experiments 
with Burnet, i. 71 

$kiddow Mountain deſcribed, iii. 125 

Slening ford, Method of Huſbandry there, it. 332 

Sluice, for draining Water from wet Lands into the Sea 
at Hull, deſcribed, i. 212 TY 

Smelt, 


Smelt, Mr. his Culture of Cabbages deſcribed, ii. 231. 
His Management of Graſs Land, 237. His Trial of 
Buckwheat as a Manure, 239. His Experiment with 
Potatoes, 240 

Soil, Tables of the various Kinds of, found in this 

Tour, iii. 379. Proportions of Plowing uſed on, 


124. Average, 286 : 
St. hg Deſcription of that Town, and beautiful 
Proſpect there, i. 55 
Stamford, Deſcription of the Town and Country round, 

i. 64. View of the Huſbandry there, 67 | 
Statues, Pomfret, at Oxford, deſcribed, iii. 348 
Stevenage, State of the Huſbandry there, i. 17 
Stilling fleet, State of the Huſbandry there, i. 186. 

Courſe of Crops recommended for the ſandy Soils 

there, 200. Advice with regard to the wet Lands 

and Paſtures there, 207 | 
Strafford, Earl of, his Seat at Wentworth-Ce le de- 
ſcribed, i. 127. Note. 
Strictland, Sir George, Account of his Woo n Ma- 
nmufactures, ii. 16 | * 
Studley-Park, the Seat of Mr. Aiſlabie deſcribed, ii. 
- 300, Note. | 
Swinton, the Huſbandry there deſcribed, ii. 250. Ac- 
count of the Colliers Farms there, 262 


* 


Tares, Lord Darlington's Experiment of feeding Sheep 
with, 434 

Taxes, Eſtimate of the total Amount of, iv. 382. 
Concluſions from, 385 | 

Teaſels, Culture and Produce of at Stillingfleet, i. 191 

Tees, a beautiful Fall of that River deſcribed, ii. 18x 

Temple-Newſham, the Scat of Lord Irwin, deſcribed, i. 
349. Note. | 

Timber Trees, profitable Remarks on the Planting 
and Culture of, it. 20 

Tels of Agriculture, Eſtimate of the Wear of, at the 
various Places comprehended in this Tour, iv. 286. 
See Implements, 

- Tucker, 
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Tucter, Samuel, Eſq; Account of his Culture of Cab- 
bages, i. I16. Beautiful Landſcape from his 
Grounds, 121 | 

Turneps, Deſcription of a Machine for hoeing, i. go. 
Lime proved to be an improper Manure for, 92.— 
The Advantages of hoeing Ayr by == 
pariſon with their Produce unhoed, ii. 220.—De- 
ſcription of Mr, Clarke's Machine for licing, iii. 
49. His Method of cultivating at Belford, 59. 
"Tables of, the Produce and Management of at the 
various Places comprehended in this Tour, 426, 
Tables of Averages, 440 

Turner, Charles, Eſq; his Seat at Kirkleatham de- 
ſcribed, ii. 98. Account of the Hoſpital founded by 
SirWilliam, 101. The School and Church, 103. The 
Improvements executed by the preſent Gentleman, 
104. His experimental Agriculture, 105. Cabbages, 
106. Clover, 123. His Compariſon of the Merits 
of the different 1 of horned Cattle, 126. 
Sheep, 129. His great Encouragement of the in- 
duſtrious Poor, Bid His Experiments with Carrots, 
131. Lucerne, 134. His Courſe of Crops, ibid. Tur- 
neps, 136. Manure, 137. Potatoes, ibid. Tillage, 
I 39. State of his Farm, 140. Account of his Eſtate 
at Gilſdale, 151 | 5A 

Turnwriſt Plough deſcribed, i. 297 ; 

Tyne, a Deſcription of that River, at Newcaſtle, iii. 


II 
Tythes, a Table of the State of, at various Places, iy, 
334. Remarks deduced from, 336 


W. 
Wages of Servants ; Table of the Average Rate of, at 


various Places, iv. 298 — 
Matleſield, State of Trade, and Price of Neceſſaries 
there, i. 137 Ne EY el " 
Wallington, the Seat of Sir Walter Blackett, deſcribed, 
i. 81. Note. 
Haren, Improvement of Moorland there, iii. 53 
Warrington, Account of the Sail-Cloth Manufacture 
there, iii. 163 


— 


W, aterford, | 
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Waterford, the Duke of Bridgwatet's Navigation there 
deſcribed, iii. 283 
Watſon, Mr. Deſcription of his Pleaſure-Ground at 
Cottingham, i. 152 
Wedgwood, Mr. of Burſlem, Account of his Pottery 
for his Cream-coloured Ware, iii. 2 
Wentworth-Cafile, the Seat of the Earl of Strafford, 
deſcribed, i. 127. The Park and Plantations, 134 
Wentworth- Houſe, the Palace of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, deſcribed, i. 245. The Park, 279. The 


Pyramid, 267 

bree the Huſbandry there deſcribed, i. 19 
arton, Mr. of Doncaſter, his Experiments with 
Cabbages, i. 110. Potatoes, 111. Carrots, ibid. 

Wheat, drilled, Experiments of, by Mr. Scroope of 
Danby, ii. 273. Tables of the Seed ſowed at va- 

rious Places compared with the Produce in Crops, 

86 | 

IVhittington, Mr. at Stevenage, State of his Farm, i. 20 

Wilbersfort, State of Agriculture there, i. 142 

Wilkie, Mr. of Hetton, his Culture of Carrots, iii. 60 

Wilſon, Mr. of Ayton, Account of his Experiments 
at, Agriculture, and Machines, ii. 94. His Culture 
of Cabbages, 96 | | 

WWinander-Meer, a Deſcription of, iii. 137 

Mold, Sir Digby Legard's Scheme for improving, ii. 
27. Plan and Deſcription of incloſed, 30 : 

 Hiaburn- Abbey, the Seat of the Duke of Bedford, de- 
ſcribed, i. 31. The Park, 40. Note. 

Wooley, the Huſbandry there deſcribed, i. 131 

Worceſter, Manufactures carried on there, iii. 306 

Workſop, the Seat of the Duke of Norfolk, i. 328. 
The Farm-Yard, 329. The Pleaſure-Ground, 332 

Morſeley, a Deſcription of the Duke of Bridgwater's 

avigation there, iii, 224. The ſubterranean Canal 

to the Coal-Mine, 225 


Wrottefley, Mr. a Deſcription of his Houſe at Hoving- 
ham, ii. 88. Note, 


Vor. IV, H. h Y; 
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Ycdiington-B idge, Account of the Methods of Huſ- 

bandry there, 11. 44 
Dort, the Dimenſions of the Minſter, i. 178. Chap- 

ter-Houſe deſcribed, 181. Caſtle, ibid. Aſſembly- 
Room, 182. Miſs Morrett's Needlework Copies of 
Paintings, 186. Note. 

York, Mr. Deſcription of his Gardens at Richmond, 
11. 162 

Hire, Remarks on the Huſbandry practiſed in the 
Eaitt Riding, i. 215. Courſe of Crops recommended 
for their dry Land, 219. Remarks on Incloſures, 
222. The Nature of the Moors deſcribed, 239. 
Huſbandry how improved in the Weſt Well by 

the Marquis of Rockingham, 272. General View 
of the Huſbandry in-the Neighbourhood of Went- 
worth-Houſe, 302 | 

Young-Catie, Table of the Average Quantities of, on 
ditlerent ſized Farms, iv. 222. Summary, 227. 
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